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INTRODUCUION. 

When a new pcrivfdica] is proBeoted before the poblici tbe' 
' questions very naturally arise — what are the objects it designa io' 
accomplish t How does it propose to efliect those objects ? And 
what are its claims upon pubhc patronage ? It would bo more 
pleasing to us if every one would solve those interrogations (or 
himself, by perusing the work for a sufficient length of time to be- 
enabled to judge of its character ; and that its uhimate success or 
failure might depeiid upon the course it shall pursue and the respec* 
tability with which it shall be sustained. But it may not be im* 
proper, at our first appeartmce, to make some preliminary remafks 
by way of anticipation. 

There is no feature of the present age more prominent and" per- 
haps none more pleasing than the pre*'ailing taste for liberal and 
extended reading. Too oflen has the narrow and illiberal notion 
been entertained, that every thing should be excluded from a course 
of education or reading, unless it be productiip» of what is termed 
immediate and practical utility, or in other wordvf worldly prosperity 
and personal gain. Fut this sordid opinion is now compelled to * 
yieFd to the force of principles more praiseworthy and ennobling. — 
Men perceive that books may be not only increased in number but 
also varied in their nature, and scorn to be confined to the limiMKi 
path prescribed by the covetous utilitarian. It is now couweded, 
that much which has been commonly looked upon a^itseless, or at 
least, nothing better than ornamental literature, does, by erobef- 
lisbing the mind and the heart, prove eminently useful — docs con- 
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tribute to the refinement of social intercourse and produce a deci- 
ded and favorable effect upon society. The liberal and increas- 
ing encouragement bestowed upon the literary periodicals of the 
day, furnishes conclusive evidence of the estimation set upon that 
class of works which are not devoted to any particular science or 
philosophy, but miscellaneous in their character and included un- 
der the general term of popular literature, 

Encouraged by the success of others, and believing that an en- 
lightened community will appreciate our well-meant endeavours and 
remunerate us with their patronage, if they shall discover aught of 
merit to commend, we are emboldened toU add one more to the list 
of literary publications. The work will consist of essays, occasion- 
al reviews and comments upon new publieatioos, tales, poetic con- 
tributions, and such dissertations upon scientific subjects as shall 
be deemed expedient. Exertions will be made, by introducing va- 
riety, to entertain and amuse the fancy, to instruct the understand- 
ing and furnish aliment for the thinking mind. It may seem to ar- 
gue against the probability of our success, that several similar at- 
tempts made in the vicinity have already failed. But we hazard 
the assertion, that exaroiDation will show their failure to have been 
the result of o^her causes, rather than any want of a disposition on 
the p^rt of .the public to sustain an appropriate and well conducted 
periodical. Indeed the undertaking can hardly be viewed in the light 
of an experiment, when it is remembered that, notwithstanding the 
copious supply of political papers with which we are furnished, a 
work like this finds itself alone and without a single competitor in 
this and one or two of the neighboring states. 

It lyere idle to expect that the variegated bouquet which we pre- 
sent: to the public may not contain some unique specimens, per- 
haps maiiy sprigs that shall savour of an incorrect, puerile or in- 
competent taste. But accept the apology of ther originality. Let 
it be their defence th^ they are tl>e production of our own mountain 
state. It is the chinracteristic genius of our people, (of American 
Syrt^m celebrity,) to foster and encourage native productions ; 
and if the inferiority of our offering be not too great, will not the 
same.spirit plead in behalf of its claims over those of exotics f-^ 
Wtll.ncit the smiles of an indulgent and generous community cheer 
it otiward in its attempts to struggle i^elf into existence, and to . 
take a stand 'some where at least in the vicinity of its older and . 
m^e pret^Ddit^ ^contemporaries ? It will be our aim to fyrnish 
something which shall not prove ungrateful to the reader, nor a dis- 
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grace upon those with whom it origaoated. If the resuli sta^ evince 
that we have failed in the attempt ; if our patrons shall, after a fhiF 
and candid tnul, decides ibeX our efibrts are inadequate to contribute 
either lo their entertainment or edification ; we will confidently ac^ 
quiesce in their decision. One boon alone we request-^that those 
who are more competent will take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility to consnmate what has proved too al-duous an undertaking 
for as to aGcomplish. Meafttiiloe, we trust that wherever our visitor 
flball make its way, whether into the parlor of the learned, the 
haocis o£ the fair, the abode, of the mechanic or the dwelling of the 
farmer, it may find those who can with propriety lay claim to the 
truly honorable title o£ Philomathesians. 

Editors^ 



INTELLECTUAL ENERGY. 

Man was intended for enterprize and action. The structure oF 
his frame, and the singular facility he possesses in the appUcation of 
its energies, not only evince the superiority he is destined to held 
over the rest of animate matter, but plainly show his intended sphere 
to be one of noble action and lofty emprise. The union of^ firm- 
ness and agility, strength and dexterity, which so preeminently ob- 
tains in the physical man, gives him an ascendency rarely contest- 
ed by superior but overawed force. With this advantage and guid- 
ed by reason, man is peculiarly qualified to encounter the perils and 
hardships consequent upon jarring iDterests and the elements cha- 
fing around him.^ 

The sway maintained by virtue of physical prowess is, it is true, 
far inferior to the empire of mind ; and he whose only claim to re- 
gard consists in the preponderance of the brute over the intellectual 
man, does well, while he affects humanity, to back up that claim 
with credentials of his pedigree. Tet, while animal might consti- 
tutes but a small part of man's true excellence; though the brute 
may in thfs respect claim an equality if not superiority to his lord ; 
it is of\en proved a possession of much real value. Thei-e are 
times, rare, it may be, but unavoidable, when reason must call in 
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die aid of more tangtbie ar^ment ; when nerve becomea the mo«( 
efficient logic, and gestures again assert their primitive and convin- 
cing power, it is as a corps of reserve alone that pbysical energy 
should ever attend the exercise of the nobler faculties of the soul.^ 
There can be nothing really worthy or beautiful in action, but jus it 
involves the agency of mind. 

There is much that is noble in the structure of man. Even ia 
^e lifeless corpse there are traces of what it once was — the home 
of a restless and goading spirit — the favored instrument of some 
dominant and undying principle. Yet with all their beauty and n«« 
ble expression, figure and frame are but a slight appraximatioii 
to the real man. The soul is that mysterious and matchless pe- 
i^ultarlty which at once lights its fair tenement with the glow of in- 
tellect, and stamps upon it the seal of supremacy. But exalted and 
immortal as may be even the uncultured soul, and far as it may 
surpass the highest grade of instinctive perception, the full devel- 
opement of its energies can be ensured only by self-prompted and 
self-directed action. In this, as in every thing that has life and 
sense, excMence is ^e result of exercise. The dormant spirit, like 
the buried brand, may smoulder, it cannot bjaze. Fettered in 
indolence and self distrust, the mind with all its angel powers may 
doze itself down to a level with the veriest instinct, and barter its 
birthright of original grandeur for the sluggishness of an unthinking 
and scarce dreaming sleep. Indeed, as we can safely predicate 
nothing of the extent or even the existence of a latent cause but 
from the extent or existence of some visible efiect ; so the operative 
force or presence of this intellectual agent, though often inferred 
from the orthodox mould of its encasing dust, can never be proved 
but from its operations and effect. We know nothing of mental 
being but from mental activity. The mind must act ; and as its 
exercises shall be more or less worthy of itself, it will gain might 
and expansion or become powerless and practically extinct. It may 
Jtbc on the meagre aliment of activity necessary for the preservation 
and maintainance of its animal appendage ; but it will thrive only 
on enterprise which shall tax its utmost energy, and inspire it with 
the warmest devotion. 

However powerful may be the intellect in its native Wildnesa^ 
discipline must unlock for it treasures of might unknown even to 
itself; and toil and trial must jgive it vigor and firmness, before k , 
is fitted to go forth self-balanced and independent to the encouor 
lers of life. The first then and by far the most arduous enterprise 
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myat be s^f subjugation. Without this,' genius wUl act at raodm 
Of to its own defeat. The mind onust first become master of itself f 
H« lawless forc^ must be trained and disciplined, till at its biddKag 
eveiy faculty shall bend itself to the task, and their conceiitrated 
liiight be brought to bear unflinchingly and at pleasure on the ob* 
ject of pursuit. Such self conquest is the result of long and bitt«r 
toil, aiMl nothing but the most unyielding spirit of enterprise will 
ever accomplish it. What matter if the sluggish tenement cringe 
and quail (inder the chafiings of this intellectual strife ? — it is when 
the barque trembles upon the heaving surge, and its mast reels to 
the sweeping^ gale, that it speeds gallantly on the wings of the wind 
to its destined moorings. Let us see the developement of mind n 
all its native energy — in the noble and unwavering purpose— in kin- 
dred and consistent action ; when its object is one of fitting worth 
or exigence may make the demand, l^t us see the whole soul 
wrought up to the struggle — every faculty lashed to its post — every 
mental nerv^ strained to its utmost tension — every recreant thought 
bent untiringly to its object — and the whole man, flesh and spirit 
absorbed in the effort — all ' moving onward to the glorious result — 
and I say that impossibility alone can prove ah efiectual bar to its 
mastering grasp,^ and no power short of Omnipotence can impose 
a fetter on its ^iant energy. Such enterprise has in it more of sub- 
limity than the conquest of a hemisphere. The spirit that ot^. 
throned an Alexander on a world of subjugated foes, has, it may be, 
wrought for itself a dazzling immortality ; but it is blackened with 
the abiding curse of misery and blood. Yet this was enterprise, 
which, well directed, had scattered blessings as widely as it dealt 
the scourge. 

Literature lays open a wide field for refined intellectual enter^ 
prize, involving less of peril and daring, and therefore leas brilliant 
in the eye? of the world than that which deals in coronets and king- 
doms ; but not less grand in its objects, and far more exempt firom 
the bitterness of disappointed aims and the merited scourgings of 
conscious guilt. More firmness of mind — more tireless persever- 
ance — more moral valor is involved in the self-rewardmg toil that 
masters thoroughly the thousand difficulties attendant upon a pro* 
tracked course of mental discipline, than ever crept into the dreaina 
of half the heroes that have turned the world upside down. 

I have not, for a certain best of reasons, attempted a metaphysi- 
cal disquisition of the mind with the bill of sundries thereto per- 
^ajatng. We need not the aid of philosophical acumen or of any 
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ikimg hni tfab memory of the last half hour, to teach us the eternal 
adtioa of tber mint!. And if it musi act — and if hy action worthy of 
a«MA flIiU ffPtiUr ^fow^rs of action may be acquired — if one noblo 
efibrt paves the way for yet nobler struggles and more glorioun 
eobquesta-^-^he cannot be guiltless who smotbiers every thought that 
weibld kycdc op, tind frets that the puise of his spirit will gomettnftes 
Mint to him that be is not all clay. *D.* 



MutABiLrry. 

THE VOICE AND RESPONSE. 



I. 

Bark Genius of Man ! sure emblem of God ! — 

d|>irit that soarest immortal and high ; — 
KkigdMir^aU tremble and yield to thy nod,— 

Nations before thee shall meet thee, and die. 

|Iold, reckless tempter, h0ld'!~«There is a dread supreme ! 
Man lires auon to die— his glory is a dream. 

11. 

Proud Lion of the Wood ! start forth from thy lair ; 

The dcf^-drop shake from the locks of thy mane ;~ 
Let the forests thy voice in echo declare, 

For thou art the king o( the beasts on the plain. 

▲U Hear^tt rocks above !-^kies are with thunder rivan !-^ 
The mountain oak is reft ;~wild beasts to Death are given I 

iir 

WildTi/ird of the Ocean ! the dark heaving surge 
^Mbkf h thee may roll o*er the proud-swelling deep ; — 

Harl^ ! fro|ib yon isle— the Bturbarian's dirge !— 
Anon 'tis the ^whirlwuid— o'er deserts to iweej^. 

Ldok onward again—the wHd wirids hate 'gone down, 
And the bones of the Bird now lie bleaching the ground \^^ 

IV. 

ProUd nation of Tore f^Tbou Land of the I^ile ! 
Baforo-tUee a world' sirinks back in despair. — 
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The deep swelling vale thy rich cofferrs beguile ; 
Pride, glory and gold are flourishing there. 

Like the dew drop of morn, or the tunbeam of noon, — 
The bright Land of the Nile ceased as early to bloom* 

V. 

Home of the Poet! — The birthplace of song! 

Parnassus, thy mount,-* and Arcadian grbres ; 
In laxuriaot shades— Science revels along. 

And o*er thy p^in0 the philo^p^i^r rijres.-- 

The wil^ Cossack is here, and dark fiends tread the plain. 
And pollution rolls on like t^e waves of the main ! 

VI. 

Wide emi>ire of Earth !— extend thy biroad Wings- 
Make for the Persian an4 Britain a home ! 

A dirge to the nations thy warrior sings,— 
Glory forevez: to Cesair — toRow^ ! 

The proud plume of the Roman is tattered and torn. 
And the wild owlet shrieks ttom the chronicled doitte t 



VII. 



Bright land of my birth ! D^ar Land of tay Youth ! 

The dread cry of ruin its echo may cease — 
For freedom is thine— thy standard is truth ; — 

And o'er thee waves the fair banner of Peace. 

A phantom thy banner — a wild vision thy hope ! 
Disunion has marked thee now in darkness to grope. — 
The blood of thy brother calls for S^TM's re«pi|e« . 
And o'er thee shall come the d|:ead terror oJT nidbt. 
As the ocean's dark surge o'er an islet may rol^, 
So the d^k wave's of passion shall bury ()^ ^oul f 
Thy pride and thy glory shall be lost in theAefty* 
Where the Avild winds of ocean forever shall sweep ! 

VIIL 

Stay ! IV^iscreant, stay ! revoke the sad dooni ! 

The land of iny fathers, kincj Heaven shall save ; 
Y09 Tyrant tbfll tremble— sl|t|l sink to the tomb. 

And Despots the ttirone shall e^ange for the |^ave ! 
ButFreedoin, rejolee f—^y victory's won ! ' 

To l»>«rty strike !--«new strike Uie lyie. 
For viptqry> wpfi—thP wil^ wa^ruiw/a gm^— 
Xour peans of glory raise higher and higher ! 
As that iirie of the ocean lies low in the deep,' 
Se Heiiveo'e proleeUbn eur oonntry. keep ; 
A gnardian smg^, ourbehBer thaUbo, 
And nations around shall team to he/ree ! 
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The ^yiadtnan^s doom. 



THE MADMAN'S DOOM. 



It was the gloomy hour of midnight, and the eastern breeze swept 
past in fitful howlings, or dying away in sullen murmurs arnid the 
waving tops of the forest trees, seemed to bewail some deed of hu- 
man woe. Fleeting vapors rode upon the wind in frightful omens, 
while from the southern horizon came heavily doiise clouds from 
the ocean, and as column rolled upon column, a fourth part of the 
heavens was obscured by a canopy of blackness. Between the 
wild and irregular openings of the vapory fluids, the twinkling stars 
of the north cast upon the scene a few solitary rays which rendered 
the opposite heavens more dismal. No sound of human voice dis- 
turbed the deep silence : no prowling beast awoke the solitude of 
the desert : even the mighty yells of the screach owl, and the terrific 
squalls of the macaw, were hushed in repose. Nought was heard 
save the whistling of the gale, and a tramp of horses in a vale of 
Albania. It was not the wild and unsteady tread of the wandering 
palfrey, but slow and measured, as from the dark recesses of the 
vale impervious to the human eye the crackling of the underwood 
fell upon the ear in ominous meaning. At times a human voice 
seemed to issue from the fir-trees, and mingling with the murmurs 
of the breeze sounded like the moan of some bewildered traveller,^ 
or of a hermit grieying over a life of woe. Silence succeeded. — 
Then the voice — the tramp were head again. At length there is- 
sued from the woody valley some fifty horsemen, whose shadowy 
outlines could scarce be perceived in the obscurity of the night. 

They hovered awhile upon the skirts of the forest, then darted 
away with the rapidity of lightning upon a sandy plain, whicb 
stretched far into the imperceptible distance. They rode hard, and 
had left many furloogs behind them, when suddenly the queen of 
night lose majestically above the cloddy horizon, and illumined the 
dismal scene. The chief of this band of midnight rovers bade his 
companions dismount, while their war steeds should rest them. — 
Upon a close view you could discover that they were armed with 
the implements of chivaltic warfare, when the knights of high re- 
nown and the active and. gaily« dressed squires courted the battle's 
rage and fought alone for fame and glory. But among ^lese dar- 
ing heroes of the night no merry squire wtus engaged in the service 
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of his lord^ or wa^ heard to joke his comrades in a joyful moment. 
All wore the armour of knighthood, aad their glittering shields, their 
waving plumes sparkling with gems, and their studded baldricks an- 
nounrced their superior dignity. Some pressing emergency, soma 
threatening danger, had roused those lords of the middle ages from 
their castles at this extraordinary hour of the night ; or some deed 
of darkness was to be perpetrated, which' the fight of the sun might 
not witness. One of noble bearing, whose arms shone with bright- 
ness in the moon-beams, detached himself from the rest, and scan- 
ned awhile the distant plain, as if to discover some lurkmg enemy'. 
But, no obstacle interrupting^ his sight, he turned to his comrades, 
and thus addressed them : '' Knights of valor and defenders of the 
helpless, you have felt the galling oppression of a miscreailt tyrant, 
and you have seen the shameless audacity of a monster in having 
dared to wrest from her weak, though knightly father, a queenly 
maiden, whoso love you have wooed and in whose defence eVerjr 
knight ought to wield a valorous sword. Shall a wretched parent 
forever mourn the pride and glory of his house, or call in vain for 
vengeance upon the head of the oppressor ? Not content with hav- 
ing wrested rightfully possessed lands from his most loyal subject 
once a terror in the battle field, now an oracle in time of peace, he 
has most atrociously broken in upon his privacies, and dragged 
thence an unprotected victim of outrageous passiom Shall subjects 
of extortion weep unheeded, or crime go unpunished ? Is every 
sympathetic feeling quenched in 'Our breasts^ and does the spirit of 
devils animate us? Did the prince of darkness exlinguish every 
spark of humanity vvhen we witnessed with cold or utter neglect the 
anguish of a bereaved father, and the death-like paleness and silent 
grief of a dutiful child, torn from the embraces of a distracted moth- 
er? She consented to go along with that plunderer of human happi- 
ness, because an exterminator's sword hung over her father's house- 
hold ready to fall with two- fold vengiearice, while from a refusal dhe 
saw herself violently dragged to a mountain fortress, there to lan- 
guish out a life of captivity and wo. What crime has been perpe- 
trated by the former leader of a nation's chivalry, to merit such per- 
secution ? Is he guilty of murder, the pretended crime ? Why then 
is not his life made to atone for the horiid deed ? Nay, but I tell 
you the tyrant himself, burning with a desire of revenge for his oft 
refused addresses, perpetrated that black deed of death, on that fa* 
tal night the father of his present victim, the lovely Elvira, crossed 
yonder mountain, hoping once mopo to fold to his bosom with pure 
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bands the ininfttes of his cattle. But soon his anticipated joy im 
turned to mourning, and the hands that have ever been unpolluted 
writhe in galling chains. He is conducted back to the tyrant's for- 
tress on the alleged crime of murder. An unfortunate peasant was 
found weltering in his own gore, in a retired recess of the mountain ; 
yet strange to tell| his groans, aye, his groans, when his throat was 
gashed from ear to ear, attracted the notice of a passing traveller. 
.The intelligence was conveyed seventeen furlongs to the lord of life 
and death, and ere an hour's ride from the fatal spot an innocent 
tictim is in chains. Was justice demanded ? N«ry , but what think 
you was the price of his redemption ? The hand of his daughter 
was demanded in marriage. But \he generous old veteran scorned 
such baseness, and the gloom of his indignant eye made the t; rant 
quaiL *^ What !" cried he, *< would you sacrifice the life of a sub- 
ject to thy damnable lust, and disgrace the name of man by such 
atrocious, unpardonable injustice 1 Never will I sanction crime by 
whomsoever committed ; and heaven's heaviest curses be on me, if 
I give my approbation to thy unhallowed deeds. These chains con- 
fine me> and these walls defy escape. Prove me guilty of the 
l^rime of which you have so unjustly accused me, and if I am con- 
victed on the evidence of truth, I'll resign my life without a groan« 
Put never shall my daughter be polluted by thy blood-stained hands, 
BO long as heaven grants me life to remonstrate. Exert thy fiend- 
ish spirit, and cut the thread of existence ; but mark me, minion of 
Satan, the stroke which precipitates me into the grave, shall rouse 
the vengeance of a nation, and shall call down upon thy head a tem- 
.pest of fury." Rage shot from the eyes of his tormentor, and in 
the excess of his wrath he devoted his victim to the ignominious 
4eath of a murderer. " Think," cried he, " on thy doom j for ere 
to-morrow's qight death shall strike thee a lifeless corpse." Lust 
and rage alternately predominated. He confiscated. — He be- 
sought. — He threatened. A week passed on, and still the sentence 
remained unexecuted. The stubborn soul and obstinate justice of 
the old warrior shrunk not, and even while the axe hung over him, 
lie smiled in mockery. A messenger arrives, and brings the glad 
tidings to Jhe governor's heart that the object of his passion consents 
to become his bride. The father is released from the cold damps 
of his dungeon, and is conveyed with marks of honor to his man- 
sion, only to witness the heart-rending parting of a daughter, who 
sacrificed her happiness to save her parents. Her father denied 
his consent, though a threatening danger made that disregarded. — 
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Where then was the sword which should have leaped from the scab* 
bard, self-moved, and laid the monster low ? Where slept the spirit 
of chivalry, whose boast hath been a terror to injustice — the aven- 
ger of injured innocence? ^ 

This night is the marriage festival ; the revelry has already be- 
gun, and ere the eastern horizon is tinged with the dim twilight of 
to-morrow's dawn, unless we nerve our hearts to this desperate at- 
tempt, the lawless passion of a cruelty-pampered tyrant will be grat- 
ified to the lasting misery of a blooming maiden. What recreant 
knight will refuse his aid in a cause so noble, or will shrink from the 
perils of this night's adventure ? Back from the ranks of knighthood 
the dastard catifi* shall be diiven, and oblivion shall settle over htm, 
forever excluded from the path of glory. The lawless tyrant tetUn 
upon the brink of destruction, whence soon he shall be plutiged be- 
neath the raging floods below. The demons of blackness have con- 
Bplrei\ to render him insensible to the wrongs of a nation, whose 
wrath soon shall fall upon him in awful vengeance. Here I ilevirte 
my sword, nay, even my life, to the delivery of my country; and the 
light of the sun shall never illumine yonder mountain, till Freedom'e 
banner float on its summit, and Freedom^ holy song arise in sol- 
emn thanksgiving. Do gloomy presentiments of death occupy your 
minds, and do your hearts sink within you, or do they bum to be 
engaged in the struggle for liberty ?" ** Death to the tyrant P' 
burst from every lip, and the fierce grasp of the battle-axe, and ^ 
half drawn blade of polished steel, attested the sincerity of that firm 
fcsolvc. A shrill and deep toned neigh of a charger came down 
upon the gale, and his heavy tramp was heard on the distant plalo. 
Firm in their saddles every knight awaited with intense anxiety the 
approach of some stranger ; for nought but mountain beasts roanoed 
nightly through the desert. Suddenly a wild and piercing blast of a 
bugle rose on their ears, and dying away into a low murmur, closed 
with the shrill scream of the eagle. A dark form interrupted the 
hitherto unbroken view of the horizon, and a warrior-mounted steed 
swept past with the swiftness of an arrow's flight, and wheeling 
round, suddenly halted in their front. His short and heavy breath* 
ings bore ample testimony of the rapidity of his speed, while a gi- 
gantic warrior clothed in brazen panoply, on whose arm bung a 
huge buckler of glittering metal, announced some extraordioary, 
and to them mysterious occurrence. Awhile he gazed on the troop 
before him, who were lost in surprise at this unexpected evolution. 
Perceiving no signs of hostility, the stranger approached the fore- 
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most of the horsemen, who was their leader, and thus addressed him : 
"Heard ye not the notes of contemptuous defiance, and the war^ 
cry of the flaadman Forcal, mocking the vain attempts of a miscre- 
ant barbarian and his troop of blood-thirsty hell-hounds, scattered 
wide over the sandy plain ?" A shudder of instinctive fear passed 
over them as the deep tones of the stranger fell upon their ears, 
which seemed to recognize them as familiar accents , but when the 
name of '< Forcal " issued from his lips, a yell of victory burst from 
every mouth, and *' Forcal ! Forcal !" echoed along the plain. — 
"TUlain!" cried the chief, advancing on the stranger, << defend 
thyself, or die !" and dealt him such a blow with his battle-axe as to 
make him reel in his stirrups. He followed up his success, and 
had weil-nigh brought his antagonist to the ground ; but with the 
cmickness of thought he disengoged his ponderous steel and stood 
prepared to ward off the fearful blows of his assailant. Stroke fol- 
lowed stroke, and every one seemed sufficient to annihilate any 
mortal, during this fierce contest, the stranger appeared intent 
only upon parrying the weapon of his foe, till the other, surprised 
at this extraordinary conduct, in one whose recklessness of charac- 
%%Xt and whose blood-thirsty disposition and habits of life led him 
te expect far different treatment, ceased -of his own accord, and 
eagerly inquired what he meant by such mysterious conduct. — 
*♦ Sir/' cooly returned the other, " it ill becomes us to waste jcach 
other's blood in this useless strife, while the accomplishment of an 
object more glorious and useful demands the active exertions of cv- 
ry free-bom knight in albania. Among the fiercest spirits which 
iiave poured their unprovoked vengeance on the devoted plains, I 
liave felt a savage exultation within mo at the sight of your castles 
wrapt in flames, by whoso light with fiendish cruelty have I butch- 
.«jred your infant sons and aged sires. Though I never can atone 
for the iojuries which I have heaped upon ^ ou, yet justic demands 
vengeance upon the head of tho usurper. In the hour of danger I 
have stood hy him as a shield, and long have I upheld his tottering 
throne ; but now the arm which has been upraised in his defence 
shall fall upon bis own head and inflict his death-blow. I have had 
burning wrongs which have roused up my soul to such a desire of 
revenge, that nought but his blood can give satisfaction. Four sol- 
itary nights have I reposed on the damp ground of a dungeon, load- 
ed down with chains, oppressed with pain and hunger, and to-mor- 
row's dawn waa to witness my death, because I dared to disobey 
bis infernal commands. But I have escaped, and hero on this good 
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steed, I bid him ddlance and scorn the pursuit ofkisblood-hoiindli^ 
I apply to you, aod, though ignorant of your midnight deaigOB, am 
persuaded that you have felt the oppression of a de«pot, till you wil) 
rise, and Tiudicate by your swords your righU and honor.'* «« Ho V 
base deceiver," cried the chief, " is this the snare you have laid (or 
us, and by inventing a tale of fraud and injustice, is it you deaiga 
to excite us to rebellion to redress yout pretended wrongs, and tbu# 
to draw us into the grasp of the man we execrate ? Think not tkip 
to impose on us who have already witnessed thy snares for inflicting 
injustice, thy treacherous disposition, and thy recklessness of char- 
acter." " Though reckless, yet here I swear on the faith of a tme 
knight that I speak the truth. Strike, if thou wilt, but the deatl^ 
blow will fall unparried, and your honor will be stained ixi sacrifi<» 
cing to unprovoked wrath one, who though once an enemy, is now 
your friend." " Madman ! Liar ! that thou art ! 

<< Aye, strike and bury your axe in my brains. Frimly and un-^ 
dnuntedly I receive my death blow ; and when the tyrant bleeds by 
that same arm, deign to think on the death of tho madman For* 
cal." — <^ Sir knight, we bid you a hearty welcome, and greet you iir 
sincerity, hoping, by your assistance to a^^nge ourselves of all the 
injustice we have suffered at the hands of that foe to his race." A 
cordial salute was now expressed by all 4 and ia « few moments, 
the stranger was made acqainted with the feelings and purposes 
which actuated tho others. But when they mentioned the circtHo^- 
stance of the murder, he suddenly and Teheramitly ezdaimed^ 
'* Villain ! adept in crime ! The same ill-fated peasant I wait 
commanded to assassinate, but my nature, though hardened by 
atrocities, was shocked at the base proposal ; and for having darsd 
to disobey, the sentence of imprisonment and death was passed up-- 
on me. Aye ! the demon merits a tenfold vengeance. Ha I" 
continued he in a lowered tone, *^ the noountain imps are apon ^ 
trail, and curse my dyes, if yonder \s not Michael vix&Yg Idee a 
fiend in pursuit of some culprit escaped from his master's hell bouse. 
That Michael deserves a sound drubbing at my hands, and ha 
shall receive his due, though his satellites level a thousand sii^ords 
at my my head." At this abrupt digression the whole party looked, 
and beheld to their consternation a giant Hko; being astride a^hita 
horse, approaching Ihem at the top of his speed. Many diflicultias 
had thus unluckily crossed their path to prevent the execution of 
their dangerous enterprise. That they were now discovered thejr 
were certain, (and many looked with a suspicious eye upoa the 
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Madman,) and that they should be honored with the company of 
the whole gang, let loose upon the sands, to hunt down Forcah — 
There appeared no remedy, nnd the chief \vas fain to commit this 
dilemma to the superior sagacity and penetration of the madman, 
who desired them to commit the execution of an extricating strata- 
gem to him. This request was readily complied with, and the par- 
ty had iho pleasure of seeing their success ensured thereby in the 
end. !Not far distant was a cluster of underwood which they were 
commanded to gain as soon as the axe of Forcal should reach the 
dastard Michael, who halted some hundred yards in front, appar- 
ently hesitating as to the course he should adopt. At length he ap- 
plied his horn to his mouth and sent forth a shrill note, which ap- 
peared to serve for a watchword. " Now ! Now is the moment," 
whispered Forcal. ** Here, sir Knight, give me your horn, for 
mine would bring upon us the whole gang from every part of the 
desert* So saying he returned the sign which consisted of a low 
hoarse beginning and a close on the highest key of the instrument. 
'' Sir," said the madman, '< this won't do ; the sly dog mistrusts 
9ome foul play, and if he be suffered to escape, the enterprise is ru- 
ined. He must die at all hazards ; else we may as well beat the 
mountains with a honey-comb, as to attempt to rout the usurper." 
And with this h« exclaimed, nicely imitating the voice of the butler, 
<< What ! Old Michael ! thou fool, the devil a bit of reward would 
you get if the lord suspected you of such courage as this ! What ! 
not dare to approach thy own comrads ] Out upon you ! Come 
hither, and just break this man's skull, and silence these cursed 
fooUugs. He cries like a child, and is waiting for your valorous 
axB to di the job for him*" At the same time he added in his own 
natural, rich voice—** Oh! you wont kill me — Oh, no ! I know you 
wont kill me." ** There," whispered the chief, ** your own impru- 
dence has disconcerted the whole scheme ; for if the fool does not 
detect the fraud, the tyrant deserves censure for keeping around 
him such senseless blockheads. We had better give chase and cut 
him down at once ;" and accompanying the action with the word, he 
seized his axe and was about to dart forward, when he felt the pow- 
erful grasp of Forcal, who bade him have patince, for the snare had 
caught the bird. Nor was he deceived in his calculations as to the 
event ; for Michael, upon hearing the voice of Forcal, who coun- 
terfeited the tones of a suppliant to admirable perfection, exclaim- 
edt <* Well, I thought so ; — notwithstanding all his pretended cour- 
age and fortitude, I thought they would forsake him when his 
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hour should come.— Aye, the poor fellow cries like a lubber. Yei«, 
yes, I had leckoned on ihese things, and now tell me old Michael 
kQows a ^iiv^ things yet." So saying, and chuckling at the idea of 
his infallibility in prophecy, he rode up to the party in all the awful 
grandeur of a monarch of the present day, to whom millions bend 
the knee, and whose will states obey in reverence. Poor inexperi- 
enced simpleton \ Little did he imagine that, when he was display, 
ing to the best advantage his empty majesty, he was advancing up- 
on certain death. ** To the covert !" shouted the madman, and 
bold as a lion he darted upon his preyi and with one powerful stroke 
of his axe he brougbt Michael to the ground, and dcspntched him 
ere he had time to make the least noise. Having th^^n ,soimded hia 
bugle, he exchanged armour with his fallen foe, and mounting hia 
white steed, awaited the arrival df the other vassals- Nor did ha 
wiiit long ere from every quarter he dimly perceived h Tseroeo ad- 
vancing with rapidity, shouting and flourishing their bugles in a most 
formidable manner. Disguised in the armour of the other, and 
striding his courser in the other's haughty manner, together with «i 
close similarity of voice, he doubted not but that he should execute 
his part of the stratagem to his wishes. " Well, MithaeJ, a hard 
ride we've had on't," exclaimed the real butler, " and we might 
have rode to the ends of the earth, had not that friendly bugle of 
ihine spoke a note or two in our ears. The fellow bleeds well, and 
no doubt that trusty sword of thine lopped his haughty head*" 
" Yes," returned the counterfeit Michael, " by this powerful arm 
of mine the miscreant fell^ and auch as he is never finds mercy at 
. my hands. But come, let us back, inform the lord of our good suc- 
cess, and attend the festival." ** Nay, but first it may be well to 
take that fellow's arms, for much good have they done although m 
f,he hands of a knave ^ and if Michael thinks them unworthy of his 
notice, I shall claim the spoils as second in command." ''Infa- 
mous cur ! how dare you touch the spoils of a traitor, lest thyself 
be contaminated with them, and their evil influences may cause thee 
to doevil ? Nay let him and his remain a prey to beasts and rob- 
bers, since it is not fit the lord should look upon such again. Let 
us rahther return and ciaim the promised reward of our success." 
A tone of remonstrance ran through the company at the idea of for- 
saking the right of prowess, but a decisive word of prohibition soon 
silenced them, and they were ob'iged to acquiesce in the orders and 
to begin theif retrograde movement. Michael was at theiV bead — 
all sang merrily, and with the mo»t discordant harmony they chee^- 
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•d the desert rpad. TBq noisy cavalcade soon fouad theitrffelves 
climbing the rocky sides of the mountain where an impetuous tor- 
rent leaped madly along by the side of their difficult path. A few 
rays of the moon found their way through the thick foliage, and 
discovered to them a roaring cataract, on whose banks lay the path 
which the horsemen were obliged to tread. Suddenly the steed of 
Michael began to rear and plunge in a frightful manner, and threat- 
ened to precipitate the rider into the raging torrent below. And he 
did fall. Mid his last scream died away as if suppressed by engulph- 
ing floods. All were dismayed, and in the confusion which follow- 
ed, a number of the men were sent headlong after their unfortunate 
leader. At length, concluding that the deep had swallowed him, 
they pursued their gloomy course, now more so from the supposed 
death of their leader. But that leader, a successful imposter, was 
now upon his steed, flying over the plain, with the Chevalier and his 
followers all bent on a deed of death and conflagration. 

Assembled around their illustious chief and ferocious madman, 
the desperate baud, embarked in Freedom's holy cause, silently, 
though rapidly, sped their way over the sands, while the dupes of 
artifice, with sad hearts, continued their toilsome way up the moun- 
tain's summit, and communicated the sorrowful intelligence to their 
lord, who in the meanness of his revenge exulted in the death of 
Forea)^ even though others had ^ost their lives in the execution of 
his command. 

Meantime, the clouds, which at first rolled up slowly and heavily 
along the vault of the heavens, threw their shadows over all the 
horizon and intercepted every ray of the full-orbed moon. Far to 
the south the thunder muttered in scarcely audable accents, and tha 
iightening's flash threw its dazzling gleam amid surrounding night. 
Alone, in the midst of a sandy desert, our nightly adventurers pur- 
sued their way, conducted by a former enemy now reconciled to 
ihem by a burning and all-engrossing desire of revenge. Various 
were the thoughts which agitated their breasts, as they rode on in si- 
lence, uninterrupted, save by the occasional neighing of their war 
steeds, and the low conversation held between the madman and the 
chieftain. This madman was one of those characters who, during 
the middle ages, were often chosen by petty lords as the active and 
most efficient supporters of their authority. Alarmed at no obsta- 
cle, appalled by no danger, dark and gloomy in times of tranquilli- 
ty, and mad in the field of battle, he was chosen by Ali as a fit en- 
ffine to work out the destruction of all those whom he bad devoted 
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lo death, and as a strong pillar to hid usurped dominioD. Although 
born and bred amid scenes of blood, yet the charms of a handsome 
maiden had excited a passion in his friged breast, and had opened 
to him new sources of enjoyment in contemplating the scenes of fu- 
ture life, when he should be united to the beloved of his heart. As 
beautiful as brave, he was not to be regarded with indifference by 
this beautiful lady. They both loved, and in their retired hours, 
unconsciously gazing upon each other, and witnessing their mutu- 
al perfections, they fed the flame with unceasing fuel. Her counte- 
nance was of a lilly white, save the rosy red of her cheeks, whicb 
bloomed in all the freshness of health. Her locks shone like thd 
plumage of the ostrich, and her eyes of a piercing blackness gave 
sure indications of the wildness of her spirit. She was the daugh- 
ter of a valorous knight, and long did she make the mountain sum- 
mit the scene where she wooed the breeze with her ardent and de- 
voted lover, until she ripened into womanhood. Yet she proved" 
false, and turned a proud look of scorn upon the partner of her for- 
mer joys. 

The brother of Ali, who had long shone in the Grecian Court; 
snatched the jewel from the worthy one, and rejoicing in the freiili- 
ure, influenced his brother to condemn to death his faithful vassal 
Forcal, on the accusation of disobedience to the usurper. Forcal 
was seized, and thrust into the lowest dungeon, there to wait until 
his master should judge it proper ta behead him. But having suc- 
ceeded in liberating himself from the cords which confined his hands, 
he seized upon the jailor as he entered the prison, threatened him 
with instant death unless he liberated him from the prison walls and 
restored him to his arms and to his steed. The trembling keeper 
-obeyed, fearing the threats, and knowing the lion-strength of his 
prisoner. Cased in armour and mounted upon his steed, he blew 
his war-blast and rushed down the mountain, followed by a score of 
vassals, v/ho were deceived, as has been told. 

To resume the narrative — they had now reached the foot of th» 
nrountain, whose summit seemed clad in the dark folds of the low- 
ering clouds. Here they paused awhile to gather fresh strength, to 
mount up the toilsome way. This was a scene to heighten the 
feelings into an enthusiastic zeal, or to depress the courage with the 
thoughts of the arduousness of the enterprize, and the danger atten- 
dant on its ultimate success. Warriors of the present day, enlight- 
ened by all the records of the past, would consider this adventure asr 
the fruit of some wild projector, and as having its foundation in the 

c 
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excitement of those passions, whose legitimate tendency is i(f 
plunge the authors into inevitable ruin. Not so with the heroes of 
}a\y tide. Love of liberty was changed into enthusiasm, hate into fero-> 
city, and all their thoughts and all their desires centred in one ob- 
ject, and that object was revenge. " Time urges !" shouted their 
leader — " On ! On !" " Lead, and we follow," was the reply.—: 
The madman reined his steed to the right; and entered a narrow de- 
file whose sides, on either hand, were lined with huge and craggy 
rocks, piled one above anther in terrific grandeur : but neither 
rock, shrub, nor tree could be discovered, for the darkness was im- 
penetrable — black as were the thoughts of their own hearts. Here 
their guide, having dismounted, suddenly ignited a torch, which 
cast its lurid rays amid the surrounding gloom, like the moon peep- 
ing through a canopy of clouds. This action was performed with 
so much readmess, as to induce the hindermost of the knights to ' 
suppose that they were discovered, and that this unfrequented path 
was the place of the ambush of the tritorous Forcal. '< Treache* 
ry ! Treason !" murmured through the ranks, and the dim gleam 
of arms was seen reflected from the flambeau. But a word from 
the Chevalier soothed their fears, and caused them to hasten their 
tardy progress, at length they approached the governor's castle, 
when each heart beat high with anxious hopes and fears as to the 
issue of their enterprize, though there existed m every breast a set- 
tled resolve to accomplish their object or die in the attempt. Here 
their guide informed them it was necessary to dismount, and leave 
their horses in charge of some one, that they might proceed with 
greater caution and silence. But who among them would consent 
to be that person ? 

"For " was the universal reply " would you have me linger be- 
hind inactive while my comrades are fighting for my country and foi* 
glory V Finding no one willing to forego the danger of the medi- 
tated assault, it was determined, that, leaving the coursers to the 
care of the spirits of the night, all should proceed, and meet with' 
glory in liberty, or a glori(»us death. They mounted a small hillock 
covered with wild ash, whose boughs were interwoven with the fes- 
toons of rank grape-vines. Strains of music floated down upon 
the breeze, and the fleeting shadows of the revellers were plainly 
to be seen. Here their guide disclosed to them the stiatagem which 
he had matured within his own breast, and which was most likely 
to render their victory complete. Ho declared it to be his intention 
to march boldly up to the guard, and demand admittance, which he 
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weW knew would not be denied : and having obtained entrancei and 
aaughtily bidding defiance to the tjrant, within his own castle^ he 
weW kuew that he should be thrust into the lowest dungeon, a recep- 
tacle for all traitors and such as were condemned to death lor oth- 
er crimes. With this dismal abode there communicated a subterra- 
nean passage, whose entrance it was impossible to force from with- 
out, but from within could easily bex>pened. He then conducted 
them along a ledge of cragged rocks which overlooked the entrance 
of this subterranean way, by means of which it was intended to get 
possession of the fortress. They discoverd it mostly concealed 
with brushwood, whose close embraces hid the entrance from every 
idle loiterer. « Here," said the guide, " is the beginning of victo- 
ries, which shall crown my country with glory, and her sooa with 
prosperity and immortality. And though in this entrance you must 
stoop, and huge rocks lie above you, and darkness surrounds you 
yet ere the dawn streak the eastern horizon, yonder bulwark shall 
send forth a broad sheet of flame, which shall be a honfire, an illu- 
mination, a token of the independence of Albania. On ! now, com* 
rades in danger, and let each one nerve himself for the fatal strug- 
gle." Obedient to the voice, all prepared to enter ; but just before 
they lefl the open atmosphere, the Chevalier laying his hand impres- 
sively on the shoulder of the guide, thus addressed him : *' Sir, this 
is a dangerous attempt, and the salvation or destruction of fifty 
brave knights is committed to your charge ; but I confide in your 
honor, and if heaven send us success, I hope soon to meet you be- 
neath the flag of liberty, to rejoice in the success of our arms, and 
praise heaven for its approving smiles." 

** My word and my honor are plighted, and I call heaven to wit- 
ness the sincerity of my intentions, and invoke its heaviest curses 
on my head if I prove false to the confidence which you have repo- 
sed in me. Yet, if my intentions are suspected, let the half of you 
remain here to watch over the safety of the others, and to counter- 
act all treachery on my part." " Not so," returned the other, 
<« speed to thy work, and we wijl trust thee and the God of Liberty 
to crown our eflbrts with success. God bless and protect you." 
Thanking him for his benediction, the madman left thefn and pro- 
ceeded to the most dangerous and uncertain part of the enterprise. 
{Tpht concluded,) 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE BUBICON. 

▲ DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Hemfim -upon On bank ofiht Rwer, %Diik a view cfth^eauniry beyond. 
{Enter CJESAR m hie Comp tbreee.l 

CJBIAR. 

How glorious is this ere ! the Lord of day 

Hmi sunk to rest. And yet the lingering rays 

CUeam faintly in the western horizon* 

At loath to leare ike world in the deep gloom of night. 

And gentle Lena, in her Tiewless car, 

Prondly and slow ascends the welkin's ranlt. 

From their high thrones the stars look mildly down. 

Nature reclines in blissful sleep, lock'd by 

The Tirgin air, in chaste embrace. 

O ! how inspiring is the breath of ere ! 

Kt silkem breejses playing round my brow 

Believe th^ ferror of my heated yeins— 

Instil new life into my languid limbs. 

And give new yigor to my care-wore mind. 

[Pauses.] 
Is this the Rubicon, upon whose course 
Such consequence is setf Is this the bound 
0*er which I must not pass 1*" Shall this small stream ' 
Now cheek my march which legions could not stay 1 
Bat thou art low, O Rubicon ! thy waves 
Are voiceless, and thy waters feebly ffow ! 
Well might'st thou foam and roar aloud in pride ; 
For now upon tbee hangt the fate of Rome — 
Of the wide world, a«d Ctesar's destiny. 

iPatuee.} 
Ay, Rome is Mistress of the World : But was 
She to till Caesar fought ? till conquered Spai« 
Bow'd at my feetl till GauU ohastis'd, returned 
To her allegiance 1 till Coesar bar'd 
His breast in German woods, and humbled 
Their fierce tribes 1 until I traversed Britain 
And gave her kingdoms that she Mnew not of 1 
But what is Rome 1 what is her Senate 1 
A loathsome den where pois'nous vipers crawl ? 
A ra^e of cowards, base aud faithless knaves ! 
Who, cloth'd in robes of state, consume and waste 
The people's bread, and suck up the life-blood 
Of the state. Who waste their day in wrangling. 
And their nights spend in vile debauch^ 
Oh ! shame ! how long shall such men rule 1 



* " No Ronum eommander woe dUowed to paee the Rubicon vrith «n jsmed/^roe 
u then entered upon the immediate juriediction of the Senate." 



The Passage <^ the Rulficpn. f^ 

f Kote< unthout.) DeUin m« not J 

Ii this the way 1 I'll fee him insttntly. 

lEnUr ANTSOIfT m 
Ctftor.— Who interrnpti me in my prirate hours, 

And thus abropt, hreakf on mj medHmtiom t 

Ha ! Antony ! my noble frieRds, how now 1 

Whence come^t thou, in that sad garb 1 
Antony.^Most noble Ctesar, I am straight from Rome. 

CiBBar. — What news from Rome 1 
Antony.^ Disastrons news I bring. 

Both to the Public weal and C»8ar*s state. 
Ctffor.— And what would Rome of her own General*- 

Who ever lores her— who for her honor 

Pours his blood 1 
^nfofty.— ' She hates and seeks his rain ! 

«1 flee for life. The hatred of her Benat* 

JBums now toward me. because I did oppose 

A harsh decree, lerell'd at Caesar's head. 

With all my powers, as Tribune, I oppos*d. 

But all in rain ! When your petitions came, 

'* Ctuar ?" in scorn, re-eched from the walls. 

Pompey said Ctfar was ambitrous. 

And TuIIy said that power, in Caesar's hands. 

Was dangerous to the State. And on the spot 

It was decided, that thou, stript of thy ^ower, 

Shonld'st forthwith come to Rome— thine army should 

Disperse, nor pass the Rubicon, on pain 

Of death. Pompey, made sole Dictator. 

Now raises arms to put that law in force. 
Cksftfr.— But 'tis no law, unless the Tribune did 

Concur. 
Antony.^ With them 

That matters not. AH law is set at nought : 

Justice is made a mock-word. Beyond their owu 

Caprice and sorereign will, there's no appeal. 
Cmot.— Antony, there is appeal ! (Drawing Ms Sword J 

Justice WM 

Nerer sought in rain ! The laws of Rome ^hatt 

Not be trampled on by slares ;— while Cassar li?^, 

Pompey shall learn that Caesar emulates 

The fame of having been the law's arenger. 

And the people's friend. Tally shall know 

His sad mistake, tdd equity shall i«ign in Rome. 

3nt leare me now. Repair unto thy canp«r< 

I'll join you soon, and there consult about 

The course to be pursued.— [JE^«i< AnUfmy. 

Can Rome bfrso uttgmtefhll Long hare I 

Vonght her battles, and lad her troops to fidl'fy. 

Qer arms hare carried terror and dismay 

To the renfiotest cornerp of the eart^«^ 

Brought haughty chiefs to bow th« kneo to Rome, 

And BAde hflr. name, rwer'd whero iho belord 

Was known not of* All this sho owet to Cvsar. 

And is this her gratitude 1 Is this rash act, ' 

This rud« affront; tb« iordcx of their loV^ 1 
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It Rone, in her nffBctioni, thot eetraoged ^ 

No ! Thie is not Rotne*$—thiM cannot be the 

PiopU'9 work. Throughout thU whole effair. 

The hand of Pompey clearly I dif cera. 

Such is hif influence, and such hit powV, 

That, with a itamp, legions he raises from 

The earth ;~niouid8 that weak Senate at his will. 

And makes all Rome his interests subserre. 

But this is well— all well. Let Pompej come. 

And be his hosts as numerous as the stars. 

And be their charge as furious as the storm. 

As the gay horse falls on the strong man's spear, 

80 shall they fall on Caesar. Fear Pompey ? 

C«ssar fears not brave men — Pompey much less ; 

Coward at iieart, be •heold be loath'd by all ! 

At Rome, while danger is afar, he stalks 

And struts about— tells of his mighty deeds. 

And boasts how he will conquer Ciesar ! 

T«t thU is well.— It seals that traitor's doom ! 

The awful day shall ceme that will expose 

Rim to the world. Tes, in my vision now. 

Be flie^-my Teterans pursue, and the 

Bright day draws nigh which ciowns 

My high ambiUon. {Exit.} •©• 



A LEGEND OF HOME. 



** This life's a canrass, in which passion weaves 
The story of mankind. And would you know 

The history, read the revenging heart. 
The eye of sorrow, and the soul of woe.'* Airov. 

The foshionable reader of the present day looks for the wild and 
mjaterious alone* Fancy will not rest upon his own native hills, 
or in the home sequestered glen, but roust fly away with the wild 
Asmodeus to the hills of Scotland, or clambering, mount the pala- 
ces of Spain. * 'Tis distance ' says the Poet, * lends enchantment 
to the view,' and the passion for distance seems in these bright days 
of modem improvement, to have changed the taste of the reader as 
well as the writer, from all^the simplicity and reality of home, to the 
strange unherad of wonders of some for distant clime. And how 
uaaeeeptable must by a treat from the wilds of Vermont, when com- 
pared with a Romance from the dark mountains of the Swiss, er 
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from the rich scenery of Italian bowers and wide-spread lawns. 

Dismiss, I pray you, kind Reader, your wild vagaries in distant 
climes, and stay a passing moment, with your humble correspond- 
ent, in the land of Home. 

My native Mountains ! Wild and fantastic shades are scattered 
amid your rugged cliffs ; gurgling rivulets find their channels along 
your forests, and your beds of granite, to the winding stream that 
curls beneath your mountain tops. The sturdy maple of your fer- 
tile turf has long since named you " Green," and waves with the 
rivalled oak of the south over your swelling sides. Many a wild 
Winooskie has reposed by the bedded streanr, and there, as the 
white man came, sung the doleful dirge to his dying race. Many 
a bold adventurer has directed his^way from the Land of the Pil- 
grims, to your peaceful vales, and gazed, like my enraptured self, 
upon your gentle slopes, precipices and torrents, whioh,. diversified 
in careless beauty and grandeur, lead the soul involuntarily to be- 
lieve and adore a Mighty and Merciful Heaven. And Qdany a vet- 
eran, blossomed for the silent tomb, - now waits at ihe door of the 
mountain-hut, and rehearses to the honest but animated soul of the 
youngest of his name, the varied scenes of days gone by. He has 
seen the dark son of the forest rush upon his dearest friends, and 
over his head has waved the tomahawk of threatening death. He 
has heard tho war-hoop and the wild exulting yell as it came in 
chilling echoes with the rustling breeze in dark and silent night — 
He has struggled alone with tho wild beast of the mountains, and 
conquered the lord of the forest. And behold, reader, the enthu- 
siasm of age ! A glow of delight hangs upon the wrinkled brow, 
and his dim eye flashes with joy as he " boasts the proud exploit/' 

in yonder valley I have a friend. 'Tis the friend who heard my 
infant signs-r-who watched over and shielded me when helpless and 
dependant — who taught me to lisp the name of heaven, and led 
me along through the untiring pleasures of bright and earfy boy- 
hood. That friend is my mother : — A mother, whose soul i» sjfm- 

pathy, fondness, tendernes, afiection^— a mother that is,^-that 

I have did I say ? Would it wero true — alas !....8he is not. 

Death has made her his victim, and I no longer have a mother.— 
She is mantled in tho shroud of the tomb — faded and gone. That 
eye that smiled, forgiving and kind, upon a reckless son, shall weap 
no more the tear of maternal love. The cares of earth are forgot- 
ten, and lifo — its gayest, brightest apparel, and its darkest shrOud***- 
ita dreams of joy, and roiilities of sorrow, are alike changed for tha 
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gloom of tbe silent grave ah I no : — changed for celestial bap^ 

pinessy to relume, like the star of the firmament, a brighter and a 
higher sphere. 

A few months since, and I left my wild rovings here to visit the 
lonely but romantic vale of my dying parent. It had ever been to 
me a beautiful spot, fresh with recollections of earlier days ; and 
now as I wound around a lofty cliff up the winding stream, and ga- 
zed upon the silent vale — the home of my childhood— the little world 
which there lay sleeping between two towering eminences, I was 
filled with thousand associations, all stirring at my heart, and tel- 
ling of happiness — happines alone in romance and retirement. The 
little rhrer ran along by my. side with a seeming look of welcome, 
DOW rolling on silent and calm as if pround of its majestic swell — 
now dashing among the scattered rocks, and chasing redundant 
echoes from the neighboring forest ; and now playing in tranquil 
eddies below the foaming surge. 

I came half round the cliff, and there was before me the small 
wlMt« mansion, which, like innocence seeking protection from the 
spoiler, rests almost beneath the shelter of the overhanging brov/, — 
yea, reader, there was the seat of home. 

. I entered^ and forgot the scenes without, for all with me was 
then within. My mother ! ah ! my kind mother ! She stretched 
forth her withered hand, and the tear from her sunken eye rolled 
away upon the pallid cheek. Oh ! what thus Imd changed my kind 
beloved parent ! I wiped the falling tear, and I heard in the dying 
accents of maternal love the thrilling words, << My son — my only 

son ! God be praised that I behold you again. But I am 

weak. . May Heaven bless you, is all from your dying dying 

mother." 

Come with me, gentle reader, to the silent grave ! Look down — 
and as. you almost see the form, you hung upon and loved in infan- 
cy and childhood, decaying to its native dust — weep with me, and 
learn to be wise. Think like me you have lost a friend, and then 
ijsdulge one fond regret — one sad recollection. Call up in lor\g re- 
view the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon you, almost unheeded and forgotten. 
Dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, awful tenderness of the 
parting scene — the bed of death, with its stifled grief — tbe last tes- 
timonies of dying lovo—the feeble fluttering, and the expiring sigh I 
How thrilling the last pressure of tbe hand, — the fond look of the 
glancing eye, turning upon us even from the threshold of existence; 
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^£^% ffil^iiff accmitA iftrogglMig in death, (o ||;iVf) pdd tnor^ m, 
fturaace of afiectioo ! 

. i^^ i^4}qk» to i^ graire of bMrfed loire. And ihere^ if like me thou 
)taf t t^ctofi the heart with spirroir at tby ne^l^ct, — there settle the 
HPfoof^ vjth th/ 9omfcid»CQ fpr every p9fi| epdearmeat unregarded, 
of tluU bfetngt who never — Dever — can return to he soothed hy con- 
ll^l^fit^ Ijr(hQiritf!t§chU4y 9ll4hMt erer^ddeda sorrow to the 
fa»ly Pir j| fi^rf«ifr to the silvered brow qf aq affectionate parent — 
hast ever given one MBmerited pang '.o the true and feeUng heart of 
§ l^olh«r»^ tbfQ !^ fu^e the< <9T<»r3r VnWnd Jopkj every ungracious 
word,-— ever/ ungentle action will come thronging back on thy mem- 
grj,'!^ ^iQ^l^iy d|olefaUj fit thy 8.oi|1 1 — th^.n he gure that thou 
must lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the 
gro^,l^^pcMir thi? lev^^ilter, Wd more bitter, becfiuae unheard 

Pardon me, kind friend, that I have so long lingerefl t|poi» iifis 
« Wlen^ft t^rn^ U i? tbc^t which \i^ neaieiH wjc he^il, ^nd tho» 
fyW i^fiidfieiis fnidj^poffif it if with rekictance I le^^ve it for hrigj^- 
er scenes and livelier meditations. 

* « l> f ♦ -^ * 

Twas ev<e«ing. The sicy was clear, and the placid moon look* 
od eaftnly over our rooiiRtatiis where ail was stili save Ihe ruttfling 
f(f the for^aite solenualy murroering with the gentle breeze, ai^ Ihe 
occasional song of the mournful <*btrd of the etvening," from on adf 
jaoent iwead. I ^r^^ied along a wto^g path, my fedkgs leeshar- 
fovMd than Ufval) for it seeiiied that m the beaii«ifiil cairn of ^ 
hom there eamo wa^ed itpo^ the gentle Mpbyr the spirit of tog de# 
parted moth$ir, htddiog in jbrgtving love, my restless soul to peaces 
it eoomed loo, that wi^ the smile of ^e erenhig, Uiere caaM the 
pai^oniag s«fei!# of gfaoioos heaven. 

I approached the grove, again to renew my Irec^ent visHe. Tttii* 
afino tnf surprise, when I there perceived Hie %inre of an aged maa^ 
kMuiing silent and alooeo ver the grave of nsy mother.— Though isfir' 
ptUedj I was not intimidated. I approached nearer. — He stMl 
le aned , a« with his eyes fixed to the earth, and I saw bis stiver/ 
leaks waving in the hreene, and the staff which supported hisira** 
gile, fi^ering ibrm« At length he heard my approaching i^eps, andl 
r «sised his head and looked steadily towards me. I ad^ 



Why Itngerest thou here at this lone hour ! Your age cannot 
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endum tho chill air of evening. Is this the grare of one thou ha&l 
known !" 

* Stay, inquiring youth, — ask not why I linger and Jean orofdie 
silent grave. My words cannot he told. Ask yon moon, that klfk 
watched my flighty or the brilliant stars, that kilOw my coarse ; btft 
ask not me.'' 

This answer came upon trembling notes, and the language wiA 
the surrounding sensations of the moment seemed to me strange 
and uneaithly. 

<< But tell me, Sire, hast thou known her over whose gi^re yoft 
leanr 

* I cannot. Son — enough for you to know that here I with tti 
remain.' 

" What ! remain here during the chill dews of m'ght ! Come home 
with me and rest till the morrow. Then you may return, refreshed 
to the grave." 

* Son, the dews of night are vain to me. — Often hare I Mt ibtfdk 
and may feel them again. Tour kindness is great, but I will rematm 
Return alone to your abode.' 

<< But, Sire, I cannot go till I know why thou lingereet liere. — 
Who canst thou be, thus to cling lo the grave of ray oMiher ?" 

« Thy MMtber !' — and he seemed Ao fi« upon me a wild aud ter* 
rtfic gase. *■ Return to-nnrrow,' and I will tell thee wliy. Away 
new — leave me to myself.' 

It was with strange reflections I returned home* That old ««% 
his appearance, lus voice, his language, his reniainiag all nigbt el 
the pave — all these rushed successively on my mind, and hauatod 
my moDients sleeping or wakiogi during the whole nigbt.. Tbene 
wis flooietkiBf so strange, so myeterioua about it, and in audi a 
connection with other uncommon associaiioBs of ray mind* that I 
half thought myself in another world of evems. 

But morning came, and I returned at an early hour to the grave* 
yard. It was a bright morning. A few thin fleecy clouds alone 
varied the clear expanse of the heavens, and they rested, like the 
«< cars of spirits," far on the horizon, beautifully tinged by the radn 
ance of the risen sun. The warbling choirs of Heaven were stri- 
king their lyres, and seeming unknown to sorrow* were rejoicing in 
the beauties of the bright aad tranquil scene. But the lesplea^i. 
hues of nature waked not my anxious spirit frora the spell, which 
seemed to have bound it. 

The old man still sat upon the ^rave. His locks were wet with 
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^/jdewi^iof ni^bly.&ad the.rays of the morning sun bieanied in Ttin 
upon bis pallid features. He suddenly awoke from his reverie,— 
and there was the sunken eje with its staring glassy gaze— the 
wrinkled brow and tbin.form of age, wasted almost to a shadow, 
marked by the ravages of grief, torn by the hand of time ; — and hi* 
wild sonorous, voice came forth chilling but clear upon trembling 
Itptes, and in the silent morn gave a dismal echo from the adjacent 
forest. I saluted him. He shook the dew from his faded gar- 
ments, and thus began : 

/< Hear, my Son, the tale of one, whoso life has been a scene of 
wo, and, whose faltering voice has never before, and shall never 
l^in, relate to man his course and his doom. This, sayest thou, it 
the grave of thy mother ; — for this, then, thou hast ^y desire. 

Bright, were the stars that beamed on my birth, and ushered the 
dawn of my earthly existence. Doating parents shielded my infan- 
cy — pleasures waited around my boyhood, and bright visions play- 
ed upon the brow of my ^arly youth. 

I loved life, but longed for manhood. The warmest anticipa- 
tions, and hopes the most ardent spurred me on to improvement, 
and books were my delight. I was ever the subject of passion and 
the wildest enthusiasm^ 

I gazed upon the celestial orbs that wheel through the vaulted 
heavens, and I traced the spirits of the wise as they soared from 
planet to planet and revelled among the works of 6od.— Then mf 
soul wa^ wild with desire to range with celestial spirits, and I catt- 
ed the body that confined it to earth. 

' I strolled upon the ocean's beach, and saw the waves as they 
dashed along in mountain surges over the mighty deep. — Then I 
looked upon that surge, and sighed to rove with the monster be- 
neath-^-along the sea's wide plain, and visit its coral depths. 

I looked upon bright and blooming woman. The smile of inno- 
cence lefl an arrow m my breast, and I thought all nature's charms 
were in her united— wrought in one perfect mould. My soul was 
bound in love. I brought my adoration of tho stars, my dreams of 
celestial delight, my raptures in the grove, my love of books, my 
wealth, honors and all, and laid them the shrine of woman. She 
became the essence of my being, and the pervading power of my 
spii-it. Sleep fled from my eyes, and the world was forgotten -around 
me. Every passion was awake, but united and devoted to the one 
passion of love. 

And woman deceived me not. No :— curse her reckless man 
that will ; — won^aniir truo— *she deceived me not. 
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t still Ibowecl at the altar ot Love, and the Beautrfti! Le^iM ifSik 
ipine. We live<!l, and united in all the jojs of social existence. A 
loyelj niecey just smiting with the innocence of childhood, 1|i)m&6 
gleeful ringlets played around her face, and whos% light heijit kbew 
yet no sorrow in life, was left a helpless orphan, and she becilnlle 
the object oif our dearest iM>d united care. iFTer tiright eyo^ spark* 
led with joy, and her innocent childhood inspired our hearts with 
auction like that of* a parent. My companion smiled hy iny sW.e 
and the infant prattled upon my knee, and I said, < tbere is n6 hap-' 
piness on earth but social. Give me one friend to eheer and to 
love, and I neyer will tell of the troubles of life. I would stay on 
earth forever, for the joys of heaven cannot be richei than the sbcid 
happiness of the present world.' 

Months passed, and we were thus. But the cry of war burst up* 
on our enjoyments. It came in the stirring peal^ of martial music 
and ihe tramp of neighing steeds. 

The spirit of independence was arbused iii my bosom, and phtfi- 
otism became a passion. The demands of my connfry t could not 
resist* I bought of her wrongs — ^the justness of her cause — the 
weakness of her forces. There were the Soul-stirring tones of her 
native orators — the echo •f war — ^the glory of its achievements^-* 
the field for fame, and the cause of my country :— then wonder not 
a wild enthusiasm seized my passionate licart, and that I left the 
bliss of home. 

I received the appointment of a distin^ished officer, Awi soon 
beoaipe fiuniiiar wkh all tiie dangers of a life in war. My steecl 
trod the battle-ground, and the ball of the enemy whistled by my 
ears. Faithful friends fell by my side, and 1 saw their l>odies tram- 
pled in the duet I once net in person an ojficer of the en^y, and 
our <^ashii^ swords glittered in the air-*the wild jell Was rai8ed1>y 
bis comrades, and death^'yawned in terror before me. — A wild pas- 
aioQ daricened my brow, and I exclaimed, ^ Here dien let me die ; 
for I die proudly — I die for my country f But the sword was re- 
turned to my scabbard, reeking with the1>lobii of niy enennr. — t ex- 
ulted in his death and saw the dark gore drenching the earth with a 
sensation of pleasure. 

Two years passed thus in war, ahd my reckless passion led me 
on to breast every dai^ger, and I felt almost that t could vie with th^ 
thunders of heaven. Tet thoughts of my beloved codipanion itin- 
Ued in my bosom, and sometimes my absence sicken^ me «t Ike 

heart. Finally I resolved to return. 

* <» 4^ » « * « 
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en ibe br^% of MhH^ wkotf^ «otil iBiHit reel^e«p«M 4lle Amgs «f«ik^ 
er7% dmti^lt I ittimie#. Hope lighted up ifi iif breaM A$ 

lidlmH imiiiMiltoss of aittidpi^ed jojr^ Ythmrt-^^lriifdm ««• 

iHjr fend idoved cotnfMniioii ? v.Goiie^ kisM«<Hlkr, IblteiliH^ 

ttaiA l^ — ^Bnt yei^eiday itbe Mnfii llad fiitkn opeb ^uvutJkmimi* 
fia, iiod the wftated form of the iored Ldkurit hud Idft <te «o^Mltf 
esHhl 

My«duiliiidietied— Ilhoughkitdied. itieeai^ t^hivi^lieiet 
-^^•eod I ^eoght the soot of a demon wss phieed k its smU. 

k wild ^litttifMiy tooh poeeeemon of mjhrtua, nbi I nmedU^m 
wofid. Ffdm Ifaat tiifte till late, mf Kfe aeelM ette dhii4KMd MM 
in^aik. I 1o<4e ^ipoa it, hb the Hiab looka open tile kit ^pMmi of 
night* ifin eiJied rae delirioinH--di8lrawled« i i^ii apuffaed AmU 
hCtmiQ to^iety. Those oace mi y deai<est BtitaiB^ seecMd hmt «y« 
itoj^ to teitf aw«ijr every ipemtiaol of eaj^ym^sM. That tof«if ^eMN^ 
df likioeeiitDe, Htutt oac^ soiiled aad pMUed on my haee« ho«^tii»>' 
edTraikliay pieiBeaoe as from a dreadM mtmkMf* I ittlriblflid mf 
<isliuiifties1^ ati ungraddas Heared, attd tUty wiA^fti^ ^m m Mmm - 
ed ilt who heard me pfe l e — s h iio tesg mA Ikhpiw> 

letdbsd OB the epiHt of tey depMed e^atpiuiieiiMtorsAM har 
iJhadetQ e^ei^ Ifodetie so aght itio every wild. 

Maahecamatome aD^jeetof pMeol tofifiiMam. Vlli'so-' 
V^heast dfihe phOto^the serpent WasinB la the tmt <hsiaa»ei. 
floating upoQ the breeze — and mao^ the levd <ef earthy wera^l lb^ia» 
a^iafty 'WoMiemh ft&ad were ahlte diavegaydc^ I araodaitd ia 
teddess A^^rta^ and held caaverae widi Ibe nAdeal at^eaii, iod 
pr^MeiBt aMJUumenls of aatim. And Ihar^, m darii nawritufim^ 
ahd %ri&iui «f fiightM prac^kies, I alo^ and tidied an ihiy ^i^ 
thedepalrtad. 

' My loved Ledura 1 come from Um Lahd of Spirits^ and touch 
wMi tt6 torch ef ^a aiy withered aenl. Wheraart tfaeul-^ia yen- 
da^ te^vren, ^ in ihed^pih^ of^iiiht il€«id,'vMiMskie#^«Ha! 
JSfeil'-^^w deaf! Send, arM hehvctas, ^t foMh may aaiiia the 
iMul of rtty dear, bi^«d Ledtkra I 1 ^thift ^larth i«Mhi ^ea te 
^ms, hohoai»....woM ifdit iolo ttt7rteha*....wotiM roek4heae weltn'. 
ma$ Ibea ttehr %iiia, aad yield ap the spMt tif my dbpaAad 
IidviMrf 

4%aaIdiMt hut- her spirit came aol.—.i ^Iaa«iiipaftte 

infekofamllshtyetotttrraet, and the runlilhig wiilara volkd^^fft 
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4cji|^ .«iid a sii-aoge f^iicjr seized pie jkhat there was the .shade .0^. 
L«&m' And I. said, ' with )ier will I revel, beneath the boiUin^, 
aiHge.' I nu^ up the steep and turped, to make one mightjr bomid. 
ialp the daf^ths bellow. Bui as I cawe to t^e brink, an.invisibl* 
hmi aUgred roe back, and I could not spring. I tried figain, and 
agiuo was stayed* A frantic rage took possession of my soul. — 
ISifie I.stood— denched my fists in anger — my veins Jjoiling with-. 
in me. And O ! for an object on which to vent my maniac wrath 1, 
^^4lfe*M around, and I saw, standing uppn a neighboring cliff, .a red 
mao of the forest. — He was large and muscular, dressed « in the. 
lumen's garb of war, and seemed to stand (earless, before, my jde- 
BiOD-like.cocses, as the. mountain, oak .before the raging elemeoUU" 
. O, passion ! how strong thy power, whe^ seated in the,mantac> 
hMMl I I i^rang towards the Indian. — He met roe flrm,.aBd as wild 
I nisbed.towaid him, be with one roi.ghty blow of his brawny 9^mrr 
It^led me to the grouiid. Instantly I caMght him by the feet^ a{i4. 
bishfige form fell at my side : but he sprang upon my breast wi^i 
the giaot's Xorce, and with the hellish grin of the savage, ga^ed.^p*, 
oa m^. fiMie. I cc^ld not endiire it. I str^iggled — released, myself, 
from bi« grasp, and we fpu^^ reckless, and mad — the one the m«i-, 
niac . the other the savage. At length ive.were rolling upon, tfie 
brink of the precipice. He saw the .danger — sprang from, his hold, 
to. Jnpftifi the stand above : At that instant I darted against him, and 
he All hwHoogover.tlie precipice, and with a wild .treroend«>M4ik 
dtfiak, auok in to the abyss belo w. 

Teal* roUed over my head, and darken scenes alone ^n^ I r^. 
ipember. Others have g(Nie, )ike the dreams of the pa,st, to the. 
land of oblivion. . Age spr^d over me. the frosts of its winters^ and 
f^l I rovjBd about the world, sometimes among the.hahitatiops of 
men, but more amid untraversed wilds and boundless forests. 

« * ♦ ♦ it * * . 

Hear, and believe,. my Son, for thus it seemed.to pie. But a^s I. 
I weep that I cannot describe the scenes whichpresented theo^elves, 
to my maniac vision. I lay in a reverie^ of sle^ on thO; very top. of 
ope of your highest mountains. It was a barren rock-^rno tree ta 
obstruqt the sight, or hide the prospect. Far as the eye could ex-, 
tend, all was the wide open world — till the plaii^ w^9 $)^2^cl , by, 
the distant horizon. Scattered villages, varied groves, flowi^g^ 
streamn, fields glowing with richest verdure, and yon, beap^ful lake, 
extending from north to south till lost in the distance of vision^ Isy 
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'in trigU ati4 deligfitfiil variety between tt^f'tower of nal&^ii *i^ 
1 rested and the glowing west, where hung the evening sun. Um 
^ Ae lion in his lair, or the wild hawk at rest upon the lofty eht, flay 
'alike heedless and senseless — that rock my couch, and the canopy 
of heaven my shelter. Suddenly I thought, as T gazed u(K>a Ad 
broad circle spread oat above me, the heavens were changed to a 
vast ocean of blackness, where mighty waves, piled in midnight hor- 
ror, rolled over and Over, in fearftil mountains. Presently came 
howling tempests and clouds which seemed like vast chariota 6( 
flame drawn by fiery dragons, and they flew like the vivid li||li&iiiig 
over the black extended sea. Then I heard distant rumblings tike 
tfie voice of thunder ; but instantly they were changed to the moat 
\errific bowlings of huge unearthly monsters, which rose, each vaa^ 
>s the mountain oh which I rested, from the tossing waves, and 
Viished onward, rolting forth theiV hideous, astoundmg yells. Tfc* 
Imighty surges of the dark and bcundless liquid still dashed Ink^* 
ward and forward ; and coming nearer earth, 1 thought soon they 
would strike the mountain, and wash me into (he bosom of Deafii; 
J looked — and beheld a cloud of fire coming toward me from th« 
%est, i^hich seemed like die sun ; but t thought it was the diAnon 
of the elements. Swiftly it soared over my head wfth its broad 
golden wings waving amid the stormy elements ; and it cried, •♦ f 
am the Spirit, who commandeth the armies of Heaven.'* Then 
with a wand ii touched the swelling ocean, and the waves rolled 
back, and vanished from my sight. I looked — and the broad cano- 
py of heaven, studded with its golden gems, lay again spread out 
before me. 

But anon the spirit cried, and forth came the armies of the upper 
world. The stars were changed^into frightful fiery monsters, which 
rushed forth from the regions of space, and, as vast armies cover 
the battle-plain, they clouded the broad circuit above, — far away 
beyond my extended vision. Brazen shields flittered through the 
dashing hosts, and I heard the peals of Warring armies, a thousand 
times more tremehdous than the roar of cannon, or the rumbling 
ihunder. Balls of liquid fire shot through the heavens swifter than 
the lightning's dart ; and from the far-off east to the distant weSt, 
planets and systems were in wild commotion, and stars flew reck- 
less as the unguided comet. 

I gazed upon the scene with admiration, and as yet resisted eve- 
ry ieeling of terror. But now clouds of smoke, fliick, bta6k» and 
commingled with fire, played in volumes around the tnounUdo, and 
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I IfeVliK A* ^^ ^ HW^«B WW annjred \n dire revon^e^-wen 
jj|p|it tg tori the f»itb from iU socket, aod deatr^y tke hupian race . 
I HJ^ ^<i^ lreml>le« Tbe mounUuB rocked. Ball after bjall beet 
^^f/9ffi iU iK^. Tke fpreat ahook. Tke treea quivered^ eod fmipi 
^pffre j||dit iato ten tbouaaod fir^gmeQta. 

^ ,4ed I was atruck— atmck witk wbat I now suppose to keve U»n 
^ seatk of ligktaiiig in tke rafing storm. Tke electric flafoe 
j^Mi^lc;^ ia aa iostaiu every ntiye^ and I felt as if tke cruel steel 
yaf j ey e nm nay eveiy joiiH. I vas oveFcome— -paraUzed — and 

Ibf imeaaoB HfcleaS' 

• « * » * * » 

, I. awoke* Tke atocm k^d ceased Tke sky was cleer, and tke 
^ wascpim* Tke son was ainkiQg» br^t as if wasked by e)eajr 
Hl^ li^iud f tends* and tke kicid moon looked qut (rom Aur^ira's 
gioiden aeett end gnve a traa^oil smile. Tke air. was |Hire ^nd t 
(^ ^IVk weak nod aimpnt kelpless, tknt I was bref|tkfn|; m f 
new nw^Seoee. 9^resking gelea Uirew over me an inflnen<^e gen- 
tle af^ enlurenio^ and I felt tk^ sensations of gratitude and Joye.^ 
J tkqni^ of my Creator, j adored kimr-I loved kim. 'Twap 
^fi that ooqunnnded tke inging tempest — ^'twfis He tkat directed 
tlw vivid Ij^btning-^'twaa Ue tkat gave me deliverance and now 
SMide me kappy<i I no longer raved tke maniac, cursing tke kan^ 
^ Heaven. But even tken> tkougk bowed an^ weak witk age, un- 
^ef tke Mid slyp of evening, I sang praiaes to my deliverer— an4 
c|ilm— rcppnposi^ I sunk to rest witk a soul overflowino^ witk gratis 

tnd®* 

Morning came. I descended tke mountain and sought my na- 
il tivB kome« Dv efter d^y I pursued my coarse, and at leogtb 
fftme to tfve k^^ck of tke ocean — tke land of the Pilgrims. But 
kow gcsM tke nki^nge I l scarce knew my kome, and all kad for- 
gotten me. J inti^uired for my friends, but tkey had all gone one a!^ 
ter another to tke silent tomb, and I read their names upon the 
eki^elled ipsrble. Long I hung around them, and read tkem again 
end agAlP* I suddenly remembered the Jovelj niece that prattled 
on viy knee^ and kuog around vij face, in her earliest childhood. 
I looked for her tomk but found it not A glow of delight was 
awakened in my bosom, and my heart leaped for joy — for yet, said 
I, she may be alive. 

I inquired — npd was directed awey to this silent valley- A^dL 

1 bxm^im t>>e ^npe? w^c^i beat in this kosom at Ijje anticipa. 

■ tt^05fp5f4iJ^5-onelp^JC|5|fe!^lpved,.^^rfJ>fd^^^ I 
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inarked my toilsome courie orkt the nlBuntams, and at length have ' 
reached this calm recluse. But who can tell the grief that wraps ..^ 
my sorrowing heart? Why could not my best friend on earth have « 
lived to Mess my dying moments ! Why that form laid in the coffin *' ' 
and sunk in the grave b^fbM I ilfeVhred ! * And still deeper the pang, 
that she had biit just — but just 4eparted. But I will not murmur. 
For the dark wave of life has rolled on to eternity, llichest joyi ' 
iiow await my panting spirit in a better and bnghter worlds" 

The old man ceased. The c^d drops of death iuingr upon hie 
pale wrinkled brow, atid I supposed hBi wlAei^ dfyii^ form. A ; 
few moments passed, and he suddenly opened his eyesyimd looked 
tip with a calm krokeai smile cifad in fiikering «ecente spoke. — • 
^< Tesy my son, she whom yot^ caresis^ as ftfblnd afiectionateimoth- 
et hung around this withered form, as ardiind ah iddiilgent father. — - 
That one, whose sparkling ejres in the innocence of childhood look- 
ed up to me, has w«tdh^ yckir f^orifoivs atid'wiped'Viway the tear« 
of your infancy; Now let in.e die, and bury me by the side of your 
mother. jMay maeieiftri H e af s o B^ieWttid yam^^ 

And out tear» flowed itt liahfott^ tflf 'd^ more the |)ufee renewedj 
its beat, and that spirit of sorrow iook its distant fijgKI. 

And never — whenever I may^^e tossed oalife^sleeipiBiuous sea, 
or however bitter the giief which awaiite iny wrdent sbuI*-Maever| 
though I be carried to the farthest clime^ or be lefl in the ^aiag ^^ 
ocean, shall I forget that aged sire, and the scenes of my last viui 
Home. 

^< Go bteki wiia iidiHfi; to drii MiMte^ 

And rock withyMrwUi^ttit 4h* 'wwm iWtH&ft 

To the vbaunbbn of (lo«itli» lifb't teono* «m jgoiio ! \ ,'^ 

liooki WftiHl*rer, l^ok t-^e ontkMiidM ia |^M1 
Woepi SMittlaiM, wooj^l M^tlM toif eot^Mod tosibl^ > 

Adjuait* 
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TH£ PBIftClPICl:. 

I. 

Bread Gulph ! how reels upon thy dizzy Terge 

The mattered brain ! the ihiVe^ng pulies tweej^ 
Baek en the pained heairt v >>o power td i^onrge 

^ch reoreaai sense to dare thy fearftd steep ; 

No breath— no life— bat a chill, cur<iliog sleep 
Chains all but spirit of the daring one ; 

The pasud lip--4he bloodlees brow--the deepr 
Of tyrant feeling in the eye, alone 
i^ereai Utat spirit's might o'er all its being thrown. 

li. 

Woe to the trai^ step— the treasbling nerve 
O'er that dark deep ! for hero the eagle's wing. 

The rock- goat's learlesi tread alone may serre ; 
Weak mah I th» bvvte doth mook thee here ; doth i^g 
MX\ finoly forth, where thou dost guail and cling 

In grasping suppUance to the rock for aid ! 
Thoh cinst uot brace thy clay to this, nor briiig 

Thy spirit's self «a read the depths outspread 
In shattered crags beneath, the Sotting realm of dread. 

III. 

Where is thy sdarinjg, toH of lower earth t 
For thou dost claim the lineage of the skies : 

Launch forth oae thought to prore thy boasted birth. 
Avd coast theeteOMd reid that nnuid th«e lies i 
Here the spe«t aaifiag of that oe^aa dies 

Upon e&rth's outmost cape, that lares thy home; 
Gaze upward » trembler ! madly trust thine eyes 

No downward look till thy lost strength shall come— 
Tom from the reeUof earth to Hearen's abiding dome. 

IT. 

Despite its terrors, 'tis a joy to stand 

Thus on the utter rerge of all we know ; 
Here spreads the map of metier— little seann*d, 

And there the real nothing. Time below 

Cramps the clogged essenee-to a feebler flow : 
Here doth itrerel free— its kindling eye— 

lU eager wing, with fresh awakened glow. 
Forth on the boundless flung— its quest on high. 
Where roll thy restless swells, deep, dread Eteinity * 



Look e'er this pendant crag : -how bleak and bare 
Hath lelt the rush of time its mofuataia brvast ! 
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StHl bcM« it proudly in th* ft«ldB of air— 

JLoaoly in gnutdenr^acAthielest iq iff oroit. 

Rato tt jre will aroand iU lordly rest, 
Storm-^tempest — lijO^htning — idly dash yo on ; 

Aget no change— the eloments* nnrett 

Wasting nor wear upon fU brow huve won : 

Hero last Iho oagT**! gaze ahall road the dying avn, 

VI. 

Mm Ant from hia Tsir flight he whoeled him here, 
Asd oovehod his puii'oa in |ts youthfol beam. 

iQolUneo |o the bolt ! this rock shall roar 
O'er time entombed, its mossed, sepnlchral gleam- 
Brief, death-light of a world ! while fttfol stream 

^niek floods of wrath aronnd in liriof flow, 
Wrapt with red boltings o*«r the broken dream 

Of minded matter— historied in woe — 
l^hat, wa^ed yet once again, shall e|ae t{ian jdro^ming know. H. *. \ 
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Our readers are probably aware that the " Circular," which is 
t^ie subject of the following article, originally made its appeanmce 
ip the the Chronicle of April 19th. As it is desirable to correct th# 
erroneous impression which (he piece is liable to make, it is hoped 
the itnpartialily of ^he Editors wiU give IhRS article a place in th« 
.columns of their paper. The substanoeof the Ciraiikur is quot«| 
entire, that our readers may have foffy the vie#s it presents, as 
^ell as the dat^.for; tbeit correction. 

CIRCULAR. 

Xhe following Circular, and especially the Statistical Table, will 
furnish not a little ** food for thought,^ and, to some at least, sub- 
stantial reason for action. 

UrwoersUy of Vermont^ Burlington^ Jan. 23, 1833. 
Dear Sir : The fdlowiog facts, connected with the state of ed- 
iicatioR ,«m<Hig US) we- have presw^ed would not be uninteresting to 
you. In their general character they address themselves to all who 
are cMMerned to the improrement and well-being of the communi- 
ty^ and have at the satne time some bearings of a local nature, which 
we have supposed might render them useful in the form hi which they 
are here eithibttod. It may be said indeed, that they relate primari- 
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ly to the state of Goltege education, and are not a proper inclex of 
the general cultivation of the community. Still they are highly im* 
portant in regard to our liberal professions, our public institutions 
themselves, and the habits and views of the people at large in diffe- 
rent sections of the Stirte. They are ascertained by an examinatioii 
of the recent catalogues of tbp several Colleges named in the Ta- 
ble, and probably present a fair average of the number in CoUega 
for a period of four years. There may be soma filw atadents in- 
deed in other Colleges out of the state, whose catslogueB were not 
at hand, but not enough it is presumed materially to ai^t ^ result. 
The annexed Table exhibits at one view the number from the sev- 
eral cctunties in each of t|^e sevecal Colleges, and the sup of the 
whole. In the two last columns ace the popqlatipn of Uie several 
f:^ounties9 and the ratio of students to populatioa ia eacb. 
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1. From tiisf Tabloilappear9rtAii^on74aladaDM^$i,.oraooiaf 
UliAg orar 0ii»4iurd^ go oat of the Stala for 4h^ a^catipn. 

2. Thal:frQ9i tba six. southern oountiea, widi a population of 
170,052, t^re are at College 136 students, and from the sevi^fi 
porthern counties, with a population of 115,65i6, onljr 88* stud^ntir, 
while the same ratio with tlie soufhern^ would give them 93. 

3. That A4di9pn ^nd Rpt]aa4 counties, with a populatioa of 
56^35, eduoata 66, while a population of the same amount neare^ 
to this University, including Chittonden, (?rand isle, Franklin, dnd 
a part of Washington, educate but 17 students, and that thbs6 two 
counties alone educate iiearly twtce as^ many as all the northern 
counties, which, according to the sama ratio, would edocata. 146, 
The last column shows inf a stHMwg degrae afaot tba diaparity ia 
the ratio of inhabitafnts to students tii these disttieta. 

4. Of the 66 students from Addison aiid Rt]tlaad> eo«aAiai,f 60 
are at the College within their own limitt* Did the conrasiioodiag 
^istiict in the vicinity of this institution furnish stadentfi in tba aame 
ratio, and regard their local interests with the sama seal, tha. instil 
fution would now have from its own neighborhood 53 in additiQq tQ 
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Ihft^ ^hifch it now has, tfside firom the cffbct <! ibtt, in dnurhf 
^tud«iTts from abroad. 

5. The iriends and patroaa of this in»iitjdtion ma/ fii^d in Um|ui 
faeis ft Au^cieot reaj^on for the sinallaess of the number of students^ 
a|)d at tl^e sanie time encouragement with regard to its future use« 
fulness, if, with increasing wealth and impi'ovement In other rq» 
spects of the northern counties of the Btate^ such meamd ara used| 
as surely oueht to be used, lo promote here the hi^ar. kH^eatH of 
Niieiti^V JAMES J^IARSH,, 

FrpsidfT^ of the Unvcersiiy rfVennonL 

Fofflome i^wa^i which it b olq part of ajo^ pra^^ot j^fnpo»q to iot 
vefiligite, tho Uoiteniityy tiMia^tbe << f^bMd^f the States" afdfrom 
thenoe deriViog^m considerabla aum» recm^s but a so^all QMOsbej' of 
aUidettts, and that numbef conatitnUpg a sroaU proportion of those 
ed«cfftad in Iha StaAe. This might he owing to the fact that h^r 
fiMMW fairored Sistet has a loiejatioii more elfg^^ for acqjuiriiigan ed- 
^aatioiiy drto the faist tliai these whp annuallyi enter upon a cours^ 
of Bfudy bare pattilditfea for ^ latAerv or to a:vari^tjr of other con^ 
piileratioas. In the raoiaFks ^ tb^ P^aaide^ ao4he << Table," the 
{Nrtrmiage eajoye^ by the two mstitutipns is. considered only as it is 
i^lxsted^ b^ the state of education in their reapiscfjva districts, and 
^My are pfeaenied in such a light aa distinctly to nmker the impresr 
aion, ^Mit ^ difibrenca of flrumbei> at th^ Colle§^ ai^ tinivainsit)^ 
urises from the facts that the nocdm^n^couAtifia 49 «ot, ^4H^|^e ^ 
many in proport&dn to tteir pepuiation as ttiya aou^bem^ Xiet thp 
reader east his tfe ^v^ the. aeeond ranmk P^^ '^ T^Qa" •nd 
tree wbe^ev it is act calcuk^cd tn^acooj^^t for tjbe^s^ll patronage 
that instiltition t^eive^Jky^silaMnag that tba a#U))emica«H|tiiaa«dttr 
ii^& 1^, w4|ii» the northorn do only 3^ Than lai ^ third immark 
i^ examiited, arid the sameTiew will be aaeamora strongly prcsen* 
t^'by dompaiiog with ; Addtaeii and Sutlan4 cppnties a ^< corres- 
|i!^ding district "in the vicifiiiy of that insti^tiitio^ wbiqh educate 
itmly 3*7 students, wliile th4 Souoett do 6^ ! 1m allusion to these 
stiil^^^^^ls^ the Fresia^tMiys, << The friirm)s and patrons of th^ 
ini^ttuttoiy wifl find ns these Ailda aulKciiQnt iw#9P for the smailness 
of Afe fKinMl)er of «tudeiite,"--^or tl^e ^ at^urlington, and the 90 
ac Hfttddlebm^. K<yw ml oppoakiao t^t. the whdla of this^ w0 main- 
lalii that ^ << sm aHaoa s; of tha ansiher " at the University, com* 
piaMl w^ht^O^egOyts'ita^ otm/^totdie few educated from the norr 
thenreduivtl^ in^roportbn to thenumber Q4nca$a4i^t|i the iputhern. 

It is. evident tbatj if a districi on. wbif h afi institution was depen- " 
t3tri)[t fof its patronage, ftnmiidied bilt a;&t^v cit^dei\ts^ it wonid be s^ 
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tnffiekiit eiiiusQ wky few: arq cqooectpd with it ; bqt if gf the few 
which it did furnish, less than one-third attended the College iu 
<' thejr own limits," it could not bo argued that this was the real 
Cause of its small patronage, nor that its number would be eolarged 
trith an increase equal to the increase of the students furnished by 
t^e distrkt,. From the Table, it appears that of the students fur- 
nished by die nerthern counties, oo^ 11 are connected with the U- 
MTersity ; and will it be said that the reason it has no moi:e ih owiog 
to the barrenness of that region, when it sends 38 to CoUege ? And 
fnoreover, supposing that the standard of education there shpuld be 
raised to a lerel with that of the southern countiee at the preseq^ 
t|oie, and'that these counties, while the northern nearly trebled their 
number of students, should only double theirs, what would be the 
felatiye effect of this desirable eYent^— -one at which the '^Ciroiilar'/ 
fyrofessedly looks, on our two institutions \ The University recetK* 
^g 21 from this State, has 80 in the whole, if it receiree aa equal 
proportion with the CoHege from the other .States ; which woiili^ 
h^ the supposetl rtee of e^kieetfofi, be i«cre«iedrto.66 ;-T«H¥)iih3 tki 
College, receirtng an equal number with the Untverstly fimv.iJif 
DOfthem, and doable its present number from the eoutheni ooiinr 
ties, would have ma aceesston of- 1 16— nnakiag an aggregate of 249 
students 1 Thiff, in case the glowing bopes of the Presidenit . with 
tegard to ttie ^« northern comitie9 of the State^"- ahould be^ realise^^ 
would, as appears ilrom data fumiehpd by the ^<Tihlet*' be the. result 
" But on the'gfvuiid that the rise in edncatkui aheald be confine^ 
to the northern coantles, and ^tportioo of the State shofrid ocarfy 
trel/le their ptesent number of students without any corresponding 
movement iathe sottthem part, a thing by no means fHX>b«bie) thp 
disparity of numbers in the two institutions would not at all he 4ir 
minished. Shbuld the ^' corresponding district in the viomity '^ ef 
the University supply a greater or less number, the CeUe^^ woiM 
still bave ti majoi% of between 90 and 1 00 students. Ai^ upon 
the fair conclusion that an increased attention there to eduoattOQ, 
should be attended with an increase here, as above sioppesed, therp 
would be an increased disparity between the two of 17$ students J 
Doei this look as though an increased attention to the gre^ inter- 
ests of education was going to raise the patronage of the UnksraV 
ty even to a competency ? or can it be betieved that with this repolt, 
one of its officers or trustees would be satisfied t And yet with 
these data before him, the President remarks, that " the friends and 
patron*! of the institution may find at/J^tenf rcaton for the sroallness 
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of tho number of students ! ! and at ihe same time «ncouragem«iif, 
if with the increasing wealth, &c. of the northern counties^ 'such 
means are used as ought to be, to promote the higher interests of 
education^ ! ! ! From these remarks it must conclustTety Mlow^ 
that the << smallneas of the number " of atudenta at the Unicernhf 
compared with the number at College, is not owing to the few edmca^ 
ted from the northern counties in proportidn to the number tdtttoM 
from the southern ; and that any increase of students in the vteMly 
of the University, would not occasion less disparity at the twdhM^ 
iutions, hut probably greater. 

After correcting another particular in which the " Cirenlar *• ii 
'exceedingly liable ' to make an erroneous tmpressioD, we will sub- 
stitute an amended commentary on the << Table " constmcM 
1)y the President. His first rethark upon it, would lead most 
cursory readers to the ccmclusion that our institHttoiis suflfor a grwk 
loss of patronage in consequence of the number who go a br sn j 
for an education. It will, however,' be seen by reference lo the 
catalogue of this CoiTege, thisit of its present number of stutoits, 
35 are from without the State ; and on the supposition ^tthe Un^ 
v6rsity has an equal proportion from the same source, instead of 
loosing 63, the patronage of our institutions suffers only tO ths 
number of 19 — occasioning a loss not of one third/' but a ihuittoifr 
less than one-ninth by the change. The foUowing remarks, ^re^ 
fore, are subjoined, as a more full and fair commentary <mi tba 
" Table " contained in the " Circular. 

1« It appears that of the 174 students, 63 (over one UiM) lepfxi 
the State for their education ; not however diminishiiig the patfO»- 
age of our institutions in that proportion, as they receive fremoHwpr 
'States ^e number of 44, and consequently are k>o^ers, inslead of 
one-third, of less than one-ninth by the exchanga. 

2. ^niat from the six southern counties in which ibe Coll^t^ is 
located, there are 136 students, while from ^ seven northem about 
the location of the University, there are only 38, ,wben the saaiQ 
ratio to their population would give 93. Should, however, the in- 
terests of education be so advanced in the northem counties as to 
produce the above ratio, of the 93 thus raised, it appears that Bur- 
lington would have an accession to its present number of 1^6-^- 
Middlebury the same, while 39 left the State. 

3. Of the 66 students from Addison and Rutland counties, 60 - 
are at the College within their own limits. Did the northem coun- 
iies furnish students in the same ratio* which would be more tham 
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ihieo foldlheir present oumber^ wbile the southern only doubieci 
{MuU they now fucniah, its effect on the two institutions would be «s 
^Uows: The University receiving an accession of 39, would hav^ 
in die Mdiole, 69 students ; while the College, reeeiviog an additiod 
#f 118 stadeafsy would have in the whole 244 ! 

A. HoBoe the fidends and patrons of the University mnj see that 
Ite lew state of educalioa in the nonhera «ounii«fly \b not the reo^ 
tfMSe of Aesomllaess of its number of students ; and if they w6qld 
t«k» <<«iieoiii«gemeot '' with regard to its future prosperilijr, they 
most do Binneihing more than raise the standard of leaminy in that 
fiart of Ihe State. 

ThfMeMKnwks we think put tj;^'<IaUe'' in its tme li^ti ami 
Mie ^ight in whi<^ it should f^ppeari if itinust come before the.public 
Mi«foirmto show its (^easing upon oiirtwo institutions. Such a 
ium was gMre^ to it «n4 i|ha ^' Ciccwdar " in wfaicb it afpearedf that 
ilAOttkl not fail totaresuoii a beanog»«nd mfikea ^^roqg impressioB 
sridiaegafd lo the true causes of the relative patronage of the Ujii- 
jimillymnd College; aodaince under these cw^vmstancofi, it has 
been thsaghr proper to lay it befgre the patrons of the Chroniqle, it 
leannoc h^ qjansi4ered ynbe^oywiv ^ niah in us, if with these stric- 
tures, respectfuUy made, we i^ce it upon the pages of the Philoma- 
iMsian. Aad yet, it may bothom^ '' needless, and relative only 
la that which had better be 4et alone before meddled with.' " Bui 
was set the '^ Circular " cfaantcterized by the Chronicle as, aSbrding 
<* food for thought," even under the circumstances in which it there 
appeared t and is << food " needless ? If the « Table," with the er- 
ceosous impressions it wfs circulated to otake, was ^f so nmchimr 
pertanoe, can it be doubted that with a;CO|nect view, though perhaps 
iess pilailiable to some» it will still be^juite as good '< fSg^d -' for the 
relish of others ? And as tg its <' relating to what hftd better be let 
oloi^," it shdjild hie remembered that we were not the fiiM to med- 
dle, aai have only re^^isated the smdi f^taram pqriemQf a discus*" 
ekmnttriiotlMnibei^ CB^IIQU£, 
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Tol. I. niiddlebury College, Au^ruist. IXo, Q. 

. Byron.— WajLT is writ is writ. Pop*.— Prithie, take it— ^^ 

' I*M ALL 8UBMISSI0W— WHi^T YOU'D HATS IT MAKE IT,/ 

LAKE SACRAMENT • 

I. 

Night on the drowsy lake : no stir of air.^v* 
To rock the ripple in its sullen lair; 
The murky heights that cradle round its rest. 
Bend sirelike o'er, and frown» as in its breast 
Too truly aped, their own rude selves they see. 
And read their mimic steeps writ o'er with mystery^ 

II. 

How palls the fretted sense of that tired moan. 

On midnight's deadest hush a deadening tone ! 

it seems the wail of waters for the strife 

That kindled last their curdling depths to life^ 

Or of the dead these storied shores entomb. 

Some ghost low muttering from the dien of doom : 

For thou. Lake Sacrament, on hill and plain 

Hast seen war sepulchre its shroudless slain— 

Their bones are in thy deep— their dust where'er 
"T The vulture bore it, or thy tempests bear ; 

Thy red wave, cleared, lures deep the erring day- 
Glad homes are on that plain — flowers root in perished clay— - 
But eyes that looked of yore— hearts throbbed- Oh ! tvhere are they i 

III. 

Where yonder height, with dwarf-pines darkly crowned. 
Shelves o'er the muffled waters of the sound, 
A ruined hut, with beacon gleaming, guides 
The nighted fisher as he homeward rides ; 

*The old Catholic name of Lake George. 

F 
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Its lamp, the moon-ray on the mouldering pile, 
Heaped o*er the grave of him, who bade it smilo 
With hermit fires, through night and storm afar— 
The wanderer's warmark— the ^y^recked sailor'9 »tftr. 
Long years have been since np that moated cliff 
First trod the stranger ; his deserted skiff 
Loue seaward sweeping from his quick leap flung. 
As on the rock his footstep wildly rung, 
' Full up the ledgeway of the dizzy steep 
Fearless and firm : such nerve doth strangely keep 
With the wild tracery of that haggard brow. 
Of years historic, or unworded woe ! 
For each hath might of its grim self, to wring 
The mastered feature to its imaging — 
Each whites the shredded locks ; but for the eye 
Those bring a slumber — this the gleaming high 
Of the wrought spirit, that its craven clay 
Must bleach o'ersmitten from the strife away. 
There may ye read, as in that strange one's then. 
If 'tis of sorrow, or long dates with men. 
Ye see the wreck. Quick on the height he stood. 
While a strange freshness of the mantling blood 
Woke, as from toying with their waves, the winds 
Strolled by, scarce motive of the drowsy pines ; 
Then thus, with gaze upon his lone barque fiun^. 
While buried things to quick remembrance sprung, 
0*er thy hushed waters then, loved Sacrament, 
His gashing heart poured forih its wild lament : 



*' Oh ! ne'er again let fancy's wildest wing 

" Wake the worn passions from their slumbering ! 

<* Oh ! let them sleep— nor from its record scroll, 

" The past preach frenzy to the writhing soul ! 

"Tes, they be kind to tell of madness now, 

*• And palely pitj-ing, read it on my brow — 

** To deem this harrowed brain shall throb no more. 

" In conscious torment for the heart they tore ! 

** Yet, whilO'the flame of life burns fitful on, 

" Itself a triumph from the waster won, 

** Reason shall barb my latest maniac scorn, 

** And roU this torture back — their ufronga are bomt/ 



** Alas, for him who hath no mask of soul ! 

** Who will not make of his own breast, the goal 

** Of his own being; veiling from the eyes 

••Of curious men, self's treasured mysteries ! 

•• Who hath no heart, than that he is, to seem— * 

•• Trusting man's look no lie—man's trust no dream : 

•• For him, the brotherlcss of earth, a woe ! 

•* Till he shall scourge to modish ebb and flow 

•'The pulsings of his spirit; learn to feel 

•' By rule of circamstance ; as fits, to kneel. 
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*■ Or to enact the tyrant; if amisf, 

" Discass the import of his curse or kfii : 

** A task I might not learn— and so am flang 

" Back on myteJf, and here-^the wreck of wrong. 



'< I breathe th^ air of my first home again ! ' 

"Its hills are round me— bright — but not as when 

** I trod them once in boyhood's merriment, 

••Freely and wild as their own breezes went. 

" Yet are they beantiful— wreathed smokes are peelings 

*• Even as then, from roofs I knew, uprearing 

** In sluggish foldings to the cloud o*erhung; 

"And voices too— Oh ! were they those that rang 

** With mine in childhood's bowers ! but they are not— 

•* And thickly clustered in that burial plot, 

** Gleam frequent piles sepulchral, where alone 

^* When last I lingered there, was reared bat one ! 

■* All — all there now — the cherished names of Earth— 

'* And alien tones are in mj hall of birth I 



** Oh ! I have wandered long and madly hence, 

*' To dream in other climes, and gather thence 

" Experience of Earth, that might not come 

"Learned where such loves had place, or smiled a home. 

*' I have no home— the bands of heart are rent— 

*' No sympathies to meet— no love to taint ! 

*' And yet this soul were not a thing unblest 

•* Save in itself; its hate— its death, was rest ! 

** Each scene of stir — whatever of power to wake 

" Its inmost Being up— where'er did break 

"An element most fierce — wrought ocean's boom, 

" When flings the sentient keel phosphoric foam— 

" Where coiled quick thunder on the mountain's head—' 

" Where flashed the banner o'er destruction's bed— 

"There was its life — and there has been my homes 

" And thence, outworn, to learn a rest I come.j 



" That other land — its tones are in my ear ! 

" Too sweet to word the guile they bid you fear. 

*' Yet with those tones are memory's treasures blent* 

"Of wo — hate — loves and passion eloquent; 

" My thoughts are clad in them — forever springing 

" Unbidden to the lip; though breathed not, ringing 

" To the mind's sense-of thoughts that will not sleep, 

" Woven with itself essentially and deep. 

" They come, as then, to stir once more the soul 

'* With tokens of gone smiles and tears — to roll 

" The memory of the past and perished back, 

" And act the torch o'er life's retrareUed truck. 
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" Land of my hetrt, farew«H ! if Imt to name 

•• No more what Aou hait taught me— if to bUma 

•• Not thee for what I am, but feel self-cursed, 

•• And bide the wasting that myself have nursed— 

•• If to be with thee when the heart holds power, 

" And feeling rules us, at the blending hour 

" Of night with day— or when the fancied seems 

" Almost the fact, in aUnost real dreams— 

" If this be not of hate, my land, farewell ! 

•« And be ttou loved, « not wisely, '.but fuU will.' " 

IV 

He turned — the bearing of his pride was gone— 

The frail, bowed thing of tears was there alone. 

He seemed to struggle with stern thoughts, that fled 

The grasp of utterance ; too deep to wed 

The chili set phrase in livery of breath ; 

So festering voiceless on, like cherished death. 
Words for the freightage of the brain— they cannot token 
The funeral of first hopes— th« warm heart crushed and broken. 



He found another home— soon rose the pHe 
Upon that lonely oliff, within the smile 
Of his first home ; from the low strand he drew 
Its rude material, when tempests threw 
Their wave-worn driftingsfrom the eddying Sea^i 
Girt round with bleaching wrecks on every lee. 
With msn he drew no mutual breath ; bat lone, 
His life unfathomed and himself unknowB> 
He found a grave there, scooped by his own hand ; 
And when his fires no longer from the land 
Gave gnideanoe on the deep> BMto sought, and found 
Hif cone velf-laid witk^, and raided the piou mound. 
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THE ROMANCE OF OUR COUNTRt. 

If it were necessary that Romance should retain its primeval 
character ; if it could not be supported without the sickening appen- 
dages of chivalric trappings, deserted castles, daggers and trap doori, 
with all the marvellous crosses and trials of sighing, raving, dying 
lovers ; if its heroes must be, like the redoubtables of the " Arabian , 
Nights," continually meeting with numerous unexpected and unna- 
tural accidents and escapes, outstripping reality and eschewing pro- 
bability — if Romance cannot be sustained without the aid of any of 
these supports, we should hesitate, yes, utterly refuse, to be counted 
among its advocates. But the examples of Soott and some of hifl 
contemporaries afford sufficient proof, that probability need not be 
outraged, nor nature belied, to make their writings both j>leasioig 
and impressive. 

These emperors of the mind, whose dominion over the civilised 
world is undisputed, have taught us, that the character of the works 
of imagination may not only become changed in its nature, but tiiat 
the very definition of the term Romance nmy undergo a strikii^g al- 
teration. That it should no longer be used to signify the detail of 
the wild and extravagant alone» but rather the groiiping together of 
inoidents interesting, but not inconsistent in themselves» and th* 
delineation of charaeteristioks and manners, drawn from nice and 
critical observation ; that, however false in point of fact, 4h€^ should 
not be amenable to the charge of impossibility or absurdity. Thiu 
allowing the writer of Romance no greater license than HmU prac- 
ticed by the artist, who borrowed from the person of eaoh graeeiul 
woman that came within his observation, some deUcata line, or 
surpassing colour or shade, some form or e»pression, to complete 
that statue which personated his be<iu ti2cai of acperfect%eaQty. 

The great question whether works of fiction raciyf be «afelyand 
profitably read, we may consider as already settled by the yoioa 
of the community, if their favor, ym^ their almost adoratioQ, may bo 
considered as indicative of their opinion. Aiid who will deny thstr 
wide extended influence over the general taste, or that they oootri- 
bute to the happiness of mankind, and conse^piently render tliem 
better and more virtuous ? Indeed we believerBotwitfastandtog tho 
Dumer^iKi faii)t« hy wbi«b they ara loo ^Atft fcttrllMfEed, akhoiii^ 
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ihey are sometimes fraught with the most mischievous tendency, yet, 
ifihey were at once struck out of existence, and all their influence 
upon society destroyed, we should find that we had relapsed back 
a fearful distance towards a state of unfeeling reserve and savage 
coldness; that many of the finest affections of humanity, and most 
valuable refinements of society would be entirely obliterated; and 
ourselves forced to join with the poet in the declaration, that "tins 
is a cold, calculating, and selfish world." 

The people of our own country, who, the English reviewers taun- 
tingly tell us, have no literature of their own, have too long depen* 
ded upon their transatlantic friends to supply them with works both 
prose and poetic. Indeed they are wonderfully encouraged by our 
tacit submission to their kind interference, and have the audaci- 
ty to carrv their officiousness so far, that they would fain act as crit- 
ics, recommending this and interdicting that work, as their prejudice 
and caprice may preponderate. But why is this so ? We cannot 
allege that we are unsupplied with natural resources, for in this res- 
pect we have a decided advantage over the Europeans. Their field 
for Romance has been drained and exhausted, while ours lies before 
118 in its original and luxuriant state. They are obliged to resort to 
obscure and unfrequented corners for novel subjects and characters, 
but those are continually springing up in our way, replete with in- 
terest and fraught with abundant instruction. 

There are a few of the English authors who might be cited as ex- 
ceptions to the general remark ; but a vast majority of their modern 
productions are so shaded by the colorings of affectation, that they 
would compare with what might be produced by our own writers, 
ivould they but sketch their pictures from real life, and copy from 
the abundant originals before them, like the fashionable belles of 
Paris with the unpretending fair ones of New-England — Those ex- 
hibiting beauties of a bright and dazzling appearance, yet, while 
they please the eye, sicken the heart, for it is too apparent that art 
has lent its aid to adorn or rather to deface their native complexion. 
While these, although less brilliant, are more pleasing, since the 
charms in which they are clothed are unborrowed, and their bloomr 
ing graces the indices of their native innocence and aversion to the 
character of a dissembler. 

Surely it behoves our men of genius to wake up and avail them- 
■elves of the unequalled privileges with which they are favored.— 
The materials are ready before them. From our mountains they 
may borrow their sublimity — from our prairies, their conceptions of 
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immensity — from our watchless rivers, their majesty, and from our 
lakes, indeed from our whole land, the beautiful and picturesque*-— 
Let the work which Cooper has so happily commenced be ably con- 
tinued — the brave and untameablo Indian, the hardy and adventu- 
rous emigrant correctly portrayed. Let the peculiar and original 
characters which abounded in the infancy of our Republic, and are 
still multiplying in almost endless varieties, be delineated by those 
who are competent to the task, and their labors will be duly appro-' 
elated. American authors, if they are really deserving, need not 
fear that they sh^ll be suffered to starve in neglect, or compell- 
ed to regale themselves, with the swine, upon husks, while thou-' 
sands are feasting on delicacies served by their own taste andjpre- 
pared by their own hands. 

With all these facilities and encouragements in view, why is there 
such a tardiness manifest ? Why is Irving suffered to stand, on his 
self-reared pyramid, at such a lonely height above his countrymen X 
Let us hope that those may soon arise, who will prove an honor to 
' their country, throw a thousand charms and attractions over ita 
scenery, reap for themselves the laurels of immortality and transmit 
to posterity something, that shall remind them of the age in which 
their fhthers lived. J*. J*. 



i^E MADMAN'S DOOM. 

{Continued from JVo. 1, page 19.) 

As he approached the outer works of the castle, he distinctlj' 
heard the shouts of boisterous merriment, and the lively strains oi 
musical instruments. "Such/' thought he, "is the fate of roan; 
one moment he riots in luxurious conquests, and becomes intoxi- 
cated with the pomp of greatness ; the next, death aims the unerring 
fihafl, and strikes the victim to the heart, and triumphantly bears 
away the spoils, undisputed, and unquestioned." His meditationf 
were broken by the voice of the guard, who hailed him with the 
customary interrogation — " Who goes there V* At this moment 
the whole heavens were illuminated with the lightnings flash, which 
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^vealed'tO the astonished sentinel the person of the regretted Mi- 
chael, (for it must be lemembered that Forcal was clothed in the 
armour of that unfortunate dupe.) ''What! Ho! is it you, most 
valiant Michael, beneath whose arm the traitor Forcal fell V* "Ay, 
ay, my friend, meantime just open the gate, and give admittance, 
which I claim as the reward of my services : for great must he be 
whose arm has contended successfully with the giant strength of 
that Madman. And I also have intelligence of an ejUraordinary 
nature to convey to my lord of the fortress." Amid exclamations 
of wonder and astonishment at the supposed escape of Michael from 
his reported death, the unwary sentinel opened the gates, and ad- 
mitted his counterfeit friend, a messenger of death, within the walls 
of the castle. 

Rejoicing at his success more from a proof of his power of de- 
ception, than from any necessity, he passed the other guard whero 
his lord was keeping the festivaL 

A shriek from the affrighied maidens directed all eyes to the 
cause of the interruption, when was revealed to their astonished 
view a majestic warrior dad in complete armour, grasping in his 
right hand a huge batde axe, and in his led a shining shield, whose 
polished surface reflected the rays of the thousand lights with which 
the spacious hall was illuminated. A silence like that of the 
house of death pervaded the whole apartment, even the musicians 
held their half spent breath, and the lightsome feet of the dancers 
passed the floor with the noiselessness of a feather. All gazed in 
astonishment, and silence reigned absolute. The frowning brow 
of this unwelcome intruder seemed full of fate, and dread retribu- 
tion flashed from his eye. Thousands had turned pale beneath 
that frown, forever fraught with wo and death. Now the hardened 
soul of Ali, and his desperate courage acknowledged its influence, 
and bent in fearful apprehension. He cast a look of wildaess 
around upon his vassals, seeking for some one to solve this enig- 
lliia ; but that one was not to be found, for all their powers were 
locked in chilling fear, and all stood pale and motionless as statues 
of marble, before the imagined ghost of the Madman, in the armoor 
of Michael. The usurper cast a look at his intended bride. Her 
countenance was colorless, her limbs were motionless, her eyes 
were lifeless. " Vassals," cried he in a voice of desperation, " what 
means this t said you not, ye lying hypocrites, that yonder plain 
had drank the life's blood of that cursed fugitive ; and yet do I not 
see him here armed with the implements of my trusty Michael? 
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Answer for your lives, and reveal to me thi« consipiracy, that h« 
and his associates may die the death due to their crimes." " U- 
surper, behold me here, stained with the vital blood of a dup^d. cour- 
tier, thy most loyal vassal Michael ; on whom has fallen the wrath of 
ray arm. Him I allured within the reach of my steel, which never (e\t 
unstained ; and you, ye base flatterers and adorers o£ the tyrant, and 
defenders of his powers, you I deceived and led along the mountaia 
torrent, down whose sides I leaped, while ye thought that the faith- 
ful Michael had sunk beneath the flood. I passed the gates of ib« 
fortress, and now yonder sentinels are rejoicing in his esc^>e. A 
little more and I have fully glutted my revenge. Fell destroyer of 
human happiness, I come to defy thee, mock thy rage, and curse 
thee. Rack thy brains in devising unheard of tortures to destroy 
this unfeeling body, for 'tis better to die beneath a tyrants scourges, 
than to see the withering pains of the victims of thy wanton pas* 
sion or to hear the groans of the devoted. Call upon the ministers 
of thy rage, and bid them to their duly. Come ye, for I am ready 
and wait the trial." " Vassals" cried the enraged All, " seize the 
caitiflT, and crushed beneath a double weight of chains, cast him into 
the dungeon of the devoted." He immediately submitted to supe- 
rior numbers, after a slight show of resistance in order to banish all 
suspicions ; was stripped of his arms, and hurried away to the 
prison, whence he had so forcibly made his exit, a short time previ- 
ous. As he left the hall of the revellers, " On with the dance" fell 
upon his ear, as the words broke from the lips of AH. Alas f 
thought he, fearful retribution must soon burst upon this devoted 
receptacle of crimes, and waking justice slay its chosen victim. — 
The door of the prison swung upon the hinges, and a grating, hol- 
low sound was reverberated along the opposite walls. The faint 
rays of a taper, resting upon an oaken stand, revealed the blank 
countenances of two occupants. Bowing before an aged priest stood 
the former jailor, who had been thrown into prison for having suf^ 
fered Forcal to escape. He had confessed his crihies to the aged 
father, who, having absolved him, was about to pronounce his bene- 
diction, when the entrance of the roadman interrupted the perform- 
ance of the duties of his sacred office. The holy father paused 
awhile, but, without being diverted^from his design, he finished his 
blessing with a fervent *« Amen." Then turning to the intruder he 
said in a mournful tone : ** Alas, another son of sin is condemned 
to depart this life with a fearful accumulation of unpardoned guilt. 
Bow down thy head to the image of the cross, and confesil thy 
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crimetf, that they may be forgiven, and thy heart, now hardened in 
iDi^uity, may be softened by (he vivifying influences of the holy 
spirit" ** Thou damned hypocrite, full of pretended benevolence, 
yet — Oh ! Sire, I beg ten thousand pardons," said the now propitia- 
ting Forcal, as a sudden thought flashed upon his nnind. ^< I beg 
pardon indeed ; I am truly irritable this night, from the ill treat- 
ment I have received from the usurper* 

Tou yourself know and have felt his wrath. Reverend Father, 
and daily witness the eflects of his sweeping vengeance in the ap- 
prehension and violation of unprotected innocence. Yes, sire, you 
were once a lonely tenant of these dimly lighted walls, and the 
subject of these damp exhalations ; and still do you call all those 
sinners who are compelled to set foot within these massy gates ? I 
confess my crimes, but do you rather censure the violent and un- 
restrained passion of an imperious lord, and let your anathemas fall 
upon him as the cause of so much misery and crime. He defies 
the power of God, and man ; beheads with pleasure the innocent vic- 
tims of his cruelty, and even the sacred persons of the fathers arc 
not exempt from his wanton ferocity/' " I very well recollect ; and 
I daily witness the scenes of wo of which you speak, and even this 
moment feel a chill of horror, and abhorrence run through my 
veins at his misdeeds." " Misdeeds, Sire ! — Do you apply to his 
actions no harsher epithet than misdeeds ? They are worse even 
than the pandemonium of hell ever thought of." " Peace ; bridle 
thy unholy tongue. Such unhallowed words grate as harsh upon 
my car as the deeds, which that language execrates, grate upon my 
heart. My own sufferings I recollect with malignity no more, but 
the sufferings of my fellows I lament, and long for their mitigation. 
I daily bend fhe knee before vindictive justice, and hope that these 
evils win soon be removed and my countrymen be free. But it be- 
comes us now to seek peace, and to use all manner of gentleness 
and forbearance, hoping and resting" — " This from you, Sire \ 
Now oblivion cover all my thoughts but this, that I had thought you 
to be a man of spirit and of too much resistance to submit tamely 
and criminally to the arbitrary will of the tyrant, who but for his av- 
arice and pride, would thrust your sacred person within these walls, 
and would behead every priest in his power." " I know his dispo- 
sitioU; and have felt his fierce anger; but in the plenitude of my mild- 
ness have forgiven his crimes. But now it becomes us to submit, 
and in all conditions to trust to the protecting spirit of the holy or- 
der of saint Benedict." '* By heavens! Siie, your mildness pier- 
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c«fl me with ten thousand daggers, and makes me boil within to 
give the death blow to that scourge of scourges. 

Just recall to mind the former cruelty which he exercised upon 
your kindred and yourself, when your wailing sister hung with the 
closest embrace upon your arm, and when, torn from the idol of 
her affections, she saw you dragged from your home by the sat- 
ellites of the monster. Tell me, Sire, will you uphold him in his 
iinheard of atrocities, and are you so foolish as to make the futile 
attempt to defend him against the curses and denunciations of exe- 
<;rating thousands ? Will you forgive his crimes against man and 
Crod, and attempt to extenuate his guilt ? Tell me this, and for 
once let strict justice direct your determinations.^' A tender cord 
had been touched which vibrated through his whole soul, and rous- 
ed by the stern calls of justice, and vindictive feeling of human na- 
ture, he trembled beneath the internal struggle between justice and 
forgiveness. The latter gained the ascendency, and calmness suc- 
ceeded to violent feelings of indignation. '* The time was,'^ said 
he, '< when among his execrators I was the severest, and among his 
enemies the most implacable ; but now mutual forgiveness has been 
cordially exchanged, at least so far as depended on me, and if he is 
guilty of insincerity, he has that to answer for, before the judge of 
hearts, to whose unalterable decrees we must resign ourselves in all 
meekness, and humility ; and we must overcome those rebellious 
feelings of ours whose fruit is misery here and death hereafter. — 
Again, I say, we must submit— »for the usurper lives.'^g 

" Nay, Sire," rejoined the other, " there is a way and means pre- 
pared, by which I may regain my liberty, and with your cooperation 
may revive my country with the spirit of freedom." A look of* sur- 
prise and incredulity, which played upon the melancholjr coudten- 
ance of the father, plainly told the effect of this strange declaration. 
" How," — " Release me from these degrading chains, and with the 
assistance of these once free, now confined limbs, I will show 
you the way, and teach you what human daring can effect.*' " B/ 
what means," said the holy man after a short pause, "dost thou pur- 
pose to execute thy designs, the offspring of a disordered imagina- 
tion, to set at liberty thyself and to perform the glories of which thou 
boastest. Tell me those, that I may more efficiently assist you in 
this work of glory and liberty." "B'irst promise thine assistance 
and thou shalt know all, and astonishmeht shall seize thee at that 
knowledge. 
*^ Madman, thou art much mistaken if thou suppose that thou 
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eftott seduce me from my sworn allegiance, and duty to my lord, and 
puniuade me to violate my plighted honor : but since thou speakest 
with so much confidence of secret means and resistance to the 
present government ; I think it my duty to make report thereof to 
the governor, that he may see well to it, that no lurking enemy 
bears the steel that shall lay him an assassinated corpse. I go, and 
soon thy vain boasting shall meet the sure reward and thy body 
writhe in tortures not to be endured." *' The curse of curses be 
on thee, and all of thy calling. Go,^thou hypocrite : do your worst : 
and may you and your lord have it to boast, that a chained arm dis- 
turbed the rest of you both. I can endure tortures till man's 
brains are racked in inventing them, and when torn in pieces, when 
nerve is severed from nerve, I can smile in mockery." So sayjng, 
and seized with the strength of a demon, he exerted every energy, 
mod burst the bands from his fettered arms, and hurling a fragment 
with a deadly force, laid the priest a prostrate corpse. Lost in as- 
tonishmeDt,at such unlocked for success, he stood gazing on the mo- 
tionless body of the murdered hypocrite. A scream from the ter- 
rified jailor aroused him from his reverie of wonder, and the knowl- 
^^gp of his dangerous situation stimulated him to immediate ac- 
tion. He flew to the secret door, grasped the bolt, and with a sud- 
den wreach drew it from its socket. The bars of the prison gate 
w4re withdrawn. The gate opened and a bulky knight entered with 
a drawn sword in his hand and a breast-plate on. This was the 
moment for action, decisive action. The Madman seized the bar 
which secured the trap-door of the subterranean passage, bounded 
upon his victim and closed with him m deadly strife. The lion 
strength and bbldness of the madman prevailed, and his adversary 
closed his eyes in endless night. The struggles of death were fol- 
lowed by the last long groan of the departing spirit, and the soul fled 
to its maker. Black gore gushed from his severed skull, and his 
life's blood flowed in effusion from his heart, and ran along upoa 
the cloggy pavement. The chevalier was by his side and with hinn 
his- nightly rovers. 

What a horrid sight! A heart sickening spectacle! Low in 
the shades of death lay the black invested priest, still exhibiting 
signs of the shock of the separation of soul and body, and by his 
side a mangled and heart-pierced tenement of clay, black with 
blood. In a distant comer, pale as death, sat the former jailor, whose 
senses "terrified had fled," and spared him the painful terror of 
seeing two murdered men fall in horrid strife. The lamps last 
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flickering rays disclosed the gloom of the apartment, and scarce 
revealed the dark visages of fifly enthusiastic zealots, and one whos« 
blood stained chains clanked with the writhings of rage and mad- 
ness. The foulest passions of degenerate man, mingled with the 
most exalted virtues of patriotism and heroic devotion, animated 
their breasts. They gazed on the scene before them, looked in 
each others faces, and gazed again, and seemed armed with vin- 
dictive justice, and ready to emit the dreadful passions of mur- 
der and illimitable vengeance. The deep rolling of the thun- 
der, and the crash of its bolts upon the towering rocks aroused them 
from their silent wonder. The Madman, having torn the chains 
from his limbs, buckled on his own armour, grasped his shield, 
flourished his ponderous axe, and exclaimed in chivalric enthusi- 
asm : — '' Knights of Albania, defenders of the helpless, authors of 
my, country's glory, and future pillars of this state, the time has 
come, that time which shall be remembered by posterity, and cele- 
brated by our oflspring, when we must strike the blow, which shall 
rid our country, of its curse and many a disgrace. Hazard sur- 
rounds us, dishonor is behind us, but glory invites us onward, and 
commands us to our task. Follow me and renown shall cover 
you." He then threw open the gate and grasping the Cavalier by 
the shoulder led him along a narrow winding passage capable Of 
admitting only two abreast, and terminating at the bottom of a spiral 
staircase. Up this they ascended and entered an apartment ad* 
joining that of the revellers. They listened, but the noise of laagh- 
ter and music had ceased, and nought disturbed ^ deep silencis 
save the distant thunder. They listened again, and heard the s(^ 
emn tones of an abbot of a neighboring convent ForcaPs hand 
was upon the bolt. Each tightened his huskier and clenched his 
weapon with a firmer grasp. The door flew open and Foreal en- 
tered, entered alone and long surveyed the apartment and its wins 
steeped inmates. 

i^To he Concluied in Qur ne^f.) 
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TBS CflOlCS. 

1 woaid roam far away on the Mouotain't »ida. 
Xifbara Miwouri U pourtng her Infant tide;— 
Where the htertert 4^11 in the deep oW wood, 
JkU Nature reif ■• in her wUdeit mood : 
We woeid hunt the wolf and the wUdcat fell. 
And tame them with deathU tempitemal ipefl ; 
We w««M oUmh the crag to the •agle'f ntol, 
Whar^ MTor nortal Iboi bat prett'd ; 
And Tiew.from the tan-girt height around, 
iThe far-tpread, undulating grondd : 
W» woaM tread the Tale, to deep of thade 
That dttO edntinaOM twiHfht'a made. 
Where Superstition, in tolemo Tett, 
Callt up the formt of the dark unbless'd. 
OV Mil, tirottgh d«le we wotrid toam «w*y, 
Till th4 Kiaf of the tky ahould elote the day, 
Aad reiign to hit titter Luna the reign 
Of the high-arch'd heaT»n, and the wobd-clad plain ; 
With the toft^ftr Hidea of the prowlan wild. 
We weaW th4»ratufli, like fcathte't ehild» 
To out barken hut'a unatiuming roof. 
Where eaiVy and malice ttani aloof,— 
W1MM M iiViltair h«* et^r tMd,— 
Wkfl0e>rio CiU Pope, in the Mme of God. 
Hat broil'd the flesh of the living man. 
Or tap'd the veint wheiie tbO nfrt-blodfl ran. 
Tliei«, «be#e we w«tMKgbr«{» ihe ctaofcHiig ire, 
A»d fl^ dewii the panther robh'd of hia ire : 
And the feast of the roe would be tweeter by far 
rt^an the hanqncif to hiih of the diadem star : 
Attd wheri H Kraa o'er, w'o wentM ting a glad foiig. 
That fkoold ttk» tfrottod in the wood-landf long, 
TiU the wolf of the wilds thould forget his fierce howl, 
'to cdiD^Iaiu to (he moon, with the night-tinging owl; 
Whiltftte ta^of the oa4«>'«>»«<^^ ^^ ^^ ^*^ ^*^' 
And the noite of the riT»lethe brought on the breeze. 
We would gase on the start in the ether to bright. 
And think hf the Gieat One who gave tfiem thtfir light; 
And join in the ehorut all nature doth raite 
To the God, who it pleat'd with the heart't tUent praise. 
No caret thould dittract nt, no hatredt diride, 
RemoT'd from Ambition and EuTy and Pride. 
When the Hand that had made ut thould call na away. 
We would quit the green earth and relinquith the day. 
For worldt that are brighter, for being more blest'd, 
Whera torrowf aome not, where tha weary do rest. 

P1111.0MUSVS. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

It is usual, on this side of the AtlantiCi to speafc of Rofsi- 
sia as not being entitled to the least pretensioiui to lett^i^. 
It is looked upon as a vast, frozen region, ^hose inhospital- 
ity of climate is only equalled by tjie fr^idity of ther iijUal* 
lectual powers of its inhabitants ; — ^^as embracing a popular 
tion of 40 millions, sunk in the deepest ^oraoci^, and with* 
out a single genius to send forth his cheering beams upon^ 
the ipental waste, the wide chaos of intellect, that every 
where surrounds him. 

It is true, that a majority of the inhabitants of this m^gh* 
ty empire are still but little exalted aboye the uncivilized 
and brutish state, in which they grovelle4f. previous to the 
time of Peter the Great. There is nothing of that Qxteadn 
ed information, and general difiusioa of all-^enligfatesiAg ior 
telligence, which are exhibited in our own country. But it 
is nevertheless true, that there are, ampiig tl^r liightr 
grades, many learned nien ; so far as relates to ra^naji lor% 
and original literature, which shall descend' to posterity apid 
serve to elevate their rank among the nations of th^ /ear^n 
they are not only in advance of our country, bi|t likewif^ 'o^ 
their European neighbors. 

The American, who should attempt to argui^ tiiisjpoiat with 
a subject of the northern Tzar, w<Hikl be reminded of cer* 
tain undeniable fects, which could not but prove extremely 
humiliating to his national pride. He woMld be pmnted: 
to the learned and eloquent historian Karaiasin, and oske^. 
to produce his parallel on this ^de of the Atlantic. Wash^^ 
ington Irving would undoiibtedly be selected as our Od^si 
able competitor for the bistorieal palm* hmng is 9^ Amer- 
ican, and richly deserving the praise of his countryin(3ii f 
but it will require something more than his muph^iidmired. 
Columbus or history of New York to entitle bim to a pveoe- 
dence over the powerful aud energetic Khamsin. 

In poetry their claims to superiority are still stronger.— 
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We bare some poetry that is desenring of the name ; neither 
k it c<Mifined to any particolar species, bat widely Tariega- 
ted in its natore. Tet it is like the minstrelsy of the nKx:k- 
ing bird, consisting in imitations of all oar neighbors and 
perhaps equal to none ; while theirs is native, and character- 
istic of their genius. They did not arrive at their present 
etcellence by slow and progressive steps. Lemonosov, the 
fiither of Russian poetry, stood forth at once, like the new- 
bom Minerva, perfect and complete — the model of grace, 
beauty and harmony. The constant theme of praise for his 
countrymen, he remains the object of imitation to all his 
successors. 

There is one consideration which gives their school of 
poetry a peculiar interest. Several of their authors discover 
a greater similarity to the poems of Ossian, than do those of 
any other nation whatever ; exhibiting the simple and pa- 
thetic effusions of Nature — poetry in its primitive state, un- 
trammelled by the stiff and formal etiquette which too often 
results from nice and critical study ; and, above all, unpol- 
liited by that gangrene poison, which flows from a morbid 
imagination, and is so widely diffused through the modern 
writings of the English. Whoever has read the bold epics 
of I>erzhavin, or the sublime and thrilling dramas of Saiioro- 
kov ; whoever has listened to their plaintive lyrics, or revel* 
led amid the flowers of poesy which are thickly scattered 
through their pastorals, cannot but believe that the muses 
have left their native abodes, among the green hill tops and 
cool fountains of Greece, to dwell in the wild and pictu- 
resque forests of the north. The productions of their fabu- 
lists, and their romance, are, to say the least, respectable. 
And in historical romance, the most unexceptionable spe- 
cies of fiction, they particularly excel; although our mod- 
ern critics might possibly censure them for adhering too 
closely to the style of the type of ancient romance; but 
!^*'JKf\u . '"^'^ellous are ably and cunningly execu- 

^^^sti^nld^^^^^^^^^^ '^-e*^*^ -^ -^--« 

When w c -d '''^'''8 ^'''''^ "^^ ^P^"^- 

onsider the short period that has elapsed since 
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the dawn of letters upon this country, we are amazed at their 
rapid strides towards excellence. And whoever should un- 
dertake the task of translating the works of their best au- 
thors, into our language, would throw a flood of light upon 
the internal state and affairs of a nation whose importance is 
daily increasing. He would also contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of his countrymen, and perhaps aid in the growth, or 
assist in forming the character of our own infant literature. 

At. 



Italy. 

This wonderful country seems to be the field whict^ pi^ 
pricious Fortune has chosen, as the scene of her wild gams 
with the destinies of man. The fine climate which this coun- 
try enjoys, the romantic scenery with which it abounds, and 
the fertile soil with which it is blessed, give it an air of beau- 
ty, equalled only by the famed quiet which reigns throughout 
the-fabled Elysium. Such is the enthusiastic strain in which . 
this country has been described, that it appears to the rend- 
er, it should be the habitation of beings perfectly wise, j^st 
and good. Yet, instead of finding beings unanimous in their 
desires to promote the welfare of man, the advanceiQent of 
the arts, and the distribution of justice, we fiiid a hetero- 
geneous compound of wisdom and ignorance, justice and 
tyranny, virtue and vice. Indeed, whether we view thq 
acquirements of this country in a political, literary, or reli- 
gious point of view, we are struck with admiration of the 
eccentric character which they have ever borne. The an- 
cient political government of this country was not only en- 
thusiastically admired by the statesmen of her own time,but 
has received the praise, and in many respects been the mod- 
el, of modern and professedly improved jgovemments, Tb© 
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various changes^ which have taken place in the government 
of this country, show its inhabitants to be fruitful, if not for- 
tunate, discoverers of the mysteries of political economy. — 
Her statesmen have legislated with equal success for the re- 
public and for the monarchy. They have entered the sen- 
ate-chamber, and astonished the world with the wisdom, 
coolness and independence of their deliberations. The suc- 
cess, which has ever attended their attempts to accomplish 
their designs, shows their practice to equal their theory. — 
They compounded the wisdom of the Greek, with the subtle- 
ty and enterprize of the Italian. They taught the inhabi- 
tants of Crete the fallacy of their hitherto unrivalled laws, — 
They laid the boasted wisdom of the Amphyctions low, be- 
fore the shrine of their deliberate policy. We have no doubt 
that the march of jurisprudence can ascribe its first advance- 
ment from the monotony into which it had fallen among tho 
Grecians, to the impetus it received from the stroke given it 
by Roman policy. In fine, she showed to the old world the 
faults of its boasted perfections, and set to the new, an ex- 
ample worthy of its noblest emulation. In later times, her 
politicians have shown to mankind the weakness of honesty 
and virtue, when contending with artful policy, and diaboli- 
cal intrigue. The dark and wily intrigues of Machiavcl not 
only gained him honors in his own age, but his plan has de- 
scended from generation to generation, from court to court, 
until It has at length dared to pollute, with its unhallowed 
footsteps, the sanctity of a republic : the noblest talents of 
Europe have been enrolled upon the list of his followers, who 
sacrificed honor and principle upon the altar of self-interest. 
The high stand which this country has taken in the literary 
world, is equalled only by the superiority which it maintains 
in other respects over the governments about her. In an- 
cient times, her philosophy drank deep at the fountain of the 
mysterious sciences. It ascended the Palatine, and specu- 
lated upon the mysteries of creation : it studied the laws of 
mind, and taught mankind a lesson of themselves. Without 
revelation, they formed their opinions from blind reason. — ' 
They studied the laws of nature with intense application, and 
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fermed from them their theory, which, in so many'respects, 
agrees with our own. Her orators stand unrivalled upoa 
the rostrum, in the logic and rhetoric of their discourses : 
ahd as they have been unwearied in their researches, so have 
they been successful in their attempts to bring to perfec- 
tion the art of moulding the opinions of their hearers into 
whatever shape they desired. 

In later periods they have left wandering in the dark and 
intricate labyrinths of philosophy, and attended with their 
accustomed enthusiasm to the fine arts ; — painting, sculp- 
ture and music, have engrossed their attention ; and even in 
their present degenerate state, they still maintain their supe- 
riority in those branches. Indeed, her children have shone 
in the literary world, while the brightest ornaments of other 
countries have only, like mirrors, reflected the splendor which 
they threw around them. Her religion has ever been of the 
most singular cast : they have changed the idolatry of Poly- 
theism for Christianity ; they have seen the pure doctrines of 
Christianity defiled by the base errors of Catholicism.— A» 
heathen, they maintained the tenets of their religion with 
enthusiastic zeal ; — as Christian, they mingled with the hum- 
ble and restrictive mode of worship adopted by the primi- 
tive Christians, the magnificence of the heathen rites, so well 
suited to the proud nature of the Italian. As Catholics, 
they have continually enlarged the privileges of the clergy, 
and their liberality of sentiment, until the church is little 
better than a speculative concern ; and Rome has be- 
come a rendezvous for political intrigues^a scene of mys- 
terious cabals, and a school to perfect men in the diabolical 
art of becomihg sanctimonious hypocrites. We cannot en- 
large upon the character of this church ; it is in itself one of 
the most grand and lofty structures of human invention,— 
and a subject worthy the speculation of the most talented 
historian. Were this all that couldfoe said of this land, we 
should regard it as an earthly paradise. But, while we are 
charmed with the policy and learning of their ancient states- 
men, we are disgusted with the caprice of the people.*— 
While the ear of the traveller is charmed with music, and 
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his admiration excited at the sight of paintings and statuary, 
he is disgusted with the sounds of debauchery, and the cries 
of drunkenness. Indeed, the character of the Italian is tru- 
ly diversified : their superiority in music is contrasted with 
the dissonant cries of the debauchee, — tlie effect of the skill 
and fine imagination of the painter, is destroyed by scenes 
from real life, which the traveller has every moment present- 
ed to his view. Cruseab. 
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»«ww— TV PaIom of Fo%tfhatianr-Pocahotaaa waichine ai the docr^Powhat- 

tan atten. 

PoWBATTAJff. 

"What, bo ! my girl!— hast thou been watching all 
The day, and anxious waiting my return T 

POCAHOITTAS. 

Ay, more. I watched the sun rise up midway 
flii daily course. THl then, better 1 thought of thy 
Exploits of yesternight, and fondly dreamed 
That some great enterprise would crown your toil. 
But when I saw the sun yield up his throne 
To brooding darkness-when no sound was heard 
Of thy return, I fetr'd some foe had learned 
Thy weli-dissembled arts, and captires made 
Of thee and thy brave men. 

POWHATTAK. 



ruA.i. M , And didst Ihou/ircD'f 

With M^^°' '"'*" ••••M'nen e'er confoaad 

POCABOHTAS. 

^^^MtJl^^:.!*^''^ ' ^* '^o^W iU become 
^ • eliild to trembU, at may do 
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The frighten*d liAre !— For dangen yet a»knoir», 
Still weaker is the fear. It was the lore 
That boms within a daughter^a bosom, made 
Me anxious wait^^||^Wr*s fond return. 

PowBATTATt.-^lEmhraeing JPocaftenitfi.] 
My child ! Thou'rt worthy of a father^ loye. 
Thy heart, a warrior's haed shall yet obtain. 
IVe seen my coward foemen shake with f»ar. 
At thought of danger. Firmly would thy heart 
Wiibatand e^en danger's frightfhl self. 

PocAHOirrAS.— [u^<r apatue.} 
Father ! 
Where hare the warriotts led the eaptires 1 Whete 
That one of haugh^ look and stately lion»t 
This side of yonder thicket , I beheld 
Him when the moon shone out, and mark'd hi* aieB. 
'Twas worthy of a red man's hig^ intent 
Is he not brave 1 

POWHATTAW. 

Ay : brare ! But while kt Uvea, ' 
¥V€ are not safe. Soon hei|s doom'd t» die ! 
Too long and well he 'scaped my artf, aad now 
I'll feast my sarage ▼eageaBce 0Bhi» deaths 

POCABOITTAS. 

His death ! Is he condemned to diet Can I 
Not speak with him» and' win hin to omr eaiu^t 

PawaATTAV.^lAngrUy.'} 
Speak with himT No! Forgire the wrong he's doB# 
My peaceful tribe ? 'Twonld seal my deep disgrace ! 
Tour heart is falling from that lofty tone 
To which it rose,— IDUdainfiilly.'i 

You sympathiza with foes t 
Dishonor not Powhattan thus. My hate 
Is fixed. With sarage skill, III torture him. 
I'll teach the whites to Jig?U, and brarely die. 
Sooner than yield themselves an easy prey 
To my control.— [Copt Smith enters, conducted hy a g^ard-1 

My fiendish pride shall soon 
Enjoy a rich repast I've labored long 
To snare my foe ; now my reward is come. 
Biseup! thou spirit of vengeance, t' enjoy 
Thy triumph. See the miscreant tremble ( 
• • • • • 

Warriors I the hour is eome ! Waste not your time 

In high anticipation of this sweet 

Bevenge. For e'en enjoyment then would yield 

But half its hoped-for pleasure, to the heart 

That's longing to retaliate with death.— [5mtl&plAetif«4MN<A<&2#eA.] 

PowBATTAJx.-^lAddresn^g him,% 
Hadft thott eppoied me witli-the hoaor'd war 
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A ML'n^ lovef, I would hftre tpured thj life. 
Wbat tayst tboa to thy fate 1 Art tboa prepared t 

Smith. ^ 
If In my warfare I have been less arch ^ 
Than thy insidio«s baud, by willing death 
ril show, that I am not less brave, than great 
Powhattan, who alone would dare a boat. 
I've tried the fortune of the field, and found 
Myself thy captive. Now 1 wait tby doom. 

IPowhtUtau orden tht elubB to be bromghLI 

PocikBoirrAS. 
My father ! O my father ! Stay thy hand ; 
Can pleasure dwell within the heart that's filPd 
With bitterness like thine own 1 Fain would / 
Become the sacrifice, and save his life. 
Is tby decree forever fixed 1 Hear me, 
O, my father I For thy daughter's take, O ! spare 
His life. 

POWHATTAK. 

Away t For I'll no longer watte 
The time in childish dalliance. My rage 
Has long since reached its acme. Now it seems 
To wane, as if 'twere cheuted of its prey. 
But yet I'll nerve my courage up, and give 
The fatal blow.— [Brandufte« hu club.} 

PooABovTAS.— f AtisAtn^ b^ffTi him.} 
Star thine avenging arm ! 
Is there no mercy in thy bosom 1 Nought but dire 
Bevenge 1— Thy bravery is but madness, wrought 
Too high for e'en a aavage heart to bear. 
But from the capCsee's eye there beams a look 
Of heavenly resignation, braver far 
Than all the haughty frowns that rest on thy 
Revengeful brow. And as the sun outshines 
The distant stars, so now the victim's heart 
If braver than the murderer's hand. 

lAddretnng htrself to Capt SmithJ^Js there 
Within thy power, no means to reconcile 
My fatiier« and preeerve tby life 1 

POWHATTAK. 

No more t 
For be 9haU die, u sacrifice to that 
Revenge which lives in mem'ry of my friends. 
By white men's treason slain ! But callst thou me 
A nwrdtnrt What means this bold reproach T 
And yet yon have not the courage to see 
A r«6«l die ! 

POCABOHTAS. 

Coun^ ! 'Tis that which makes 
Me importune thee. *Tis the love I have 
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For tb«e, makat mm reqtt^tt thy mercy. B«t, 
Since I cannot prevail on thee, I will 
Pennade the captive.— (Addressing Smith.) 

Rl»e, and say yoiiVe wrong'd 
My father— promise peace; and you tbaU Ut« f 

POWHATTAW. 

Ba silent ! else thyself a victim fatH 

To coward fear.— (IJaises tk» cM to Urik»^ 

PoCAHOWTAi. 

Forgive! My father? O! 
Forgive thy daughter!— (/(B«tngr«fpo** CV^'- 8mUk.^ 

But, THOU SHALT WOT PI* I 

FowH ATTATT — {4fter a paum. ) 
My child! His life is ioyowr hands. FnUoft 
I've met ray foes with bold intent, and fought 
With desperation. But never did I 
Helent, or find my courage fail. But now, 
I've met a braoer one. ThiD« is the power. 
My child ! to move the heart to fear nnlcnown. 
' (Addressing Smith.) 
Arise ! All is forgiven ! A better friend 
Than thou this day hast found, th« world knows »o4. 
Not all the whites, that tread Virginia's soil. 
Could rescue thee from death. — Thy life is safe. 
As brothers— friends, hereafter let us live. 
But shouldst thou lift thy htwd against th« race 
Powhattan rules, the Great Spirit will guide 
My arrows to thy heart. Depart in peace. 

Smith. 
With joy I hear tny peaceful words. I go; 
But yet convinced, if oke is found more brave 
Than great Powhattan, His Powhattan'* DAvaBrvn;. 
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**Hortonsio, hark! 
This gentleman is happily arrived ; 
My mind presumes, fox hit own good, tmd yosrt.*^ 

It was on one of those bright morniogs of SpriDg, when na« 
ture is newly clad in her resplendent beauties, and the glow of ani- 
mation in the world of matter sends abroad its halo, and wakes to 
life and action the empire of mind, that I left the beautiful viHage of 
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S , to return, afler a three weeks' absence, to my " Alma 

Mater.'' The bustle of the stage-house was gladly forgotten, — and 
once more I inhaled the mountain air, pure as if an angel of love 
had, with the wand of tieaven, driven pollution from earth, and spir- 
its of peace had wafted their balmy breezes up the broad, and beau- 
tiful and far-famed vales of tbe bright land of the Jereiee. 

Among our fellow- passengers there was one gentleman, distinct- 
ly marked by his noble and commanding mien, in whose appearance 
there was something singularly interesting and attractive. His man- 
ners were the most dignified and graceful — his language the purest 
and most exalted, while his dark penetrating eye carried in its glance 
a look of mystery and a soul of energy. As our conversation na- 
turally turned upon the various objects of a handsome country and a 
morning scene, he would occasionally break forth in the rich and 
studied style of the Novelist, evincing the highest powers of descrip- 
tion — a soul warm and vivid, subject to a lively imagination, and 
perhaps to a fevered excitement. But there were occasional spells 
in his remarks, and he would now sit as if unconscious of all around, 
with his dark eye fixed, and every feature unmoved, — then again 
would start up — look quick about, and go on in a strain, which was 
indeed that music to me the most enchanting — the music of the im- 
aginative orator. I observed every movement — ^heard every ac- 
count, and should have loved and admired to the extreme, were it 
not for that fearful eye, which now glowing with energy and life, and 
darting the now fixed — then rapid, changing glance, carried to my 
bosom a kind of revolting terror. 

A day had passed with all its changes of passengers and scenes, 
and I was sitting with my intelligent companion on the promenade 
deck of the " North American," now launched upon the swelling 
bosom of the broad and beautiful Hudson. Like happy spirits, the 
mists of the morning were floating away, and the spires of the proud 
City of Commerce were receding in distance, while the towering 
Highlands gradually arose to view, distinctly arrayed in all their 
wild magnificence and grandeur. The picture of the scene is still 
fresh on my memory, and the proud intellect of my associate seem- 
ed to exult in the feeling and enthusiasm of poetry. 

* What,' he exclaimed, < is like the intoxication which enwraps 
the eoul, and starts to life its latent energies — when the eye gazes 
upon the distant mountain and the silent landscape^ — w\uMi the bo- 
som of earth is spread out, in its varied loveliness, beneath the brood- 
>«g wings of the Universtl Spirit of Heaven ! It is like the rouning 
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of the dead from the darkDess of the grave — it U a femblance 
of eternity, of the land of enraptured spirits, where eternal day i« 
contrasted, in all its splendor, with the volumes of darkness that roll 

beyond the parting gulf. Were this spirit of mine as fight with* 

in — were this heart as free from pollution as is surrounding nature^ 
now showering its beauties upon us, with what rapture would I hail 
the dawn of this beautiful morn 1 The mightiest of my hopes would 
be accomplished. The dread of immortality, that now and thea 
haunts my anxious soul, would be converted to a joyous, glorious 
hope. And my turbulent senses, now scattered and tossed on ths 
waves of a reckless ocean, would rejoice in the loveliness of virtue — 
united and calm, would meet in kindred alliance with the spirits of 

the wise. But oh! the past! destroying youth f reservoir 

of sin and temptation and death f 

Such were the mysterious outbreakings of a brilliant intellect, 
which awakened in my bosom the strongest feelings of sympathy and 
interest : and by continued effort to gain his confidence, I finally 
obtained the few following incidents, which, as originally written in 
language near as possible hke his own, I now copy from mj pri- 
vate journal. 

" In the year 18 — ," said my fellow-traveller, " I entered the 

University at C , flushed with the highest hopes of youth — 

the warmest anticipations of the future. Behind, I lell the pleasures 
of bright and buoyant childhood — before, I saw the proud but base- 
less fabrics of distinguished, exalted character. All above war 
cloudless sky^ — all around was bright and glowing sunshine. ■ I 
became the room-mate of Charles Wallingford. He was, like my- 
- 6elf, young and spirited, but more mutable of disposition, and mors 
easily aflected with surrounding attractions. He was however the 
subject of ambition. And this soul-stirring power would now and 
then grasp that soaring genius and vivid imagination, with a force 
that would drown every baser feeling of the man — level every ob- 
stacle ; — and before its influence my spirit would feel a blasting, 
a shrinking to insignificance and shame. Ambition ! I too felt Ob 
thrill, and bowed at its deathful shrine. But mine was a steady, 
constantly increasing flame, that neyer knew rest or cessation. Hii 
was a flickerrag blaze, that now darted forth like the vivid lightning — 
then fell back into a careless indifference and a reekfess ease. Like 
the imprisoned eagle, I was continually panting to rise to soihething 
higher and nobler— ever restless and unsatisfied, while the master- 
spirit of my comrade would wheel away at his command — th^n 
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yleldipg to the baser passions of soul and sense, would leave Lini 
exposed to surrounding temptation and the wreck of an uncottquer- 
•d passion. 

Time and society soon changed our comparative characters. — 
The fickleness of that exalted intellect darkened the dreamings of 
hope— 'thwarted the spirit of ambition — polluted the soul, and threat- 
ened to extinguish the last spark of its brilliancy. Associates older 
and distinguished for talent, but debased in character, under the 
garb of secrecy, led him into riot and debauchery — stamped his soul 
with the dark stains of guilt, and erasejl that name forever from the 
tablet of fame. He still preserved an exterior which commanded 
attention and respect, and his friends, knowing not the viper that 
was gnawing at his vit&ls, and about to undermine that monument 
of intellect, and destroy all their ardent hopes, still cheered him with 
the approving smile and the warm expression of attachment. 

Charles was an only son. His father was a clergyman, who re- 
sided 9ome forty miles from the University, — a man of exemplary 
piety and distinguished talent. Ardent in his affections and antici- 
pations, all his hopes were centred in this promising youth. The 
day passed not| but to Heaven was wafted the prayer for a blessing 
upon the absent object of his anxious love. And indeed the life and 

energy of the father seemed to rest in his prosperity. -I was an 

orphan, but born to a fortune which gave me the greatest advanta- 
ges, and supplied my eyery want. But now, while my friend was 
sipping from the cup of passion, I was cherishing in my own bosom 
the seeds of a corruption more withering — a death more terrific. — 
Envy was burning my soul in torture, and infidelity led me to sport 
with the Arbiter of the Universe, and my spirit recoiled not, — ^yea, 
I laughed at the dread name of Eternity. As disappointment met 
me, I called my life a curse — and invoked the dampness and si- 
lence of the sepulchre, and even anticipated without a dread the 
cold unbroken sleep, and the slow wasting away of mortality ! 

The last year of our course had commenced. The habits and 
characters of young Wallingford and his comrades were discovered, 
and they were arraigned before the College authority. The accu- 
sations against them were proved, and immediate expulsion was 
threatened. Information was sent to the Rev. Mr. W. respecting 
the circumstance, who came immediately to the University. He 
was presented to the oflTendlng son ; and the parental heart, break- 
ing with disappointment and sorrow, suppressed the utterance of 
language. The stern reproof hung upon his brow, marked with all 
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the r<^Qdnefls of alfection ; and the quivering Iif> seemed ezcUiiniAg, 

' why !— why !' — and yet beetowiog forgiveness. The light burft 

upon Charles, The delusion fled ; and he saw the fearful steps be 
had made to the brink of ruin. As the careless youth pushes his 
light bark froni the shore, and returns not, unmindful of <)anger» be 
had glided on, and on, and on, till now he was left in a wide ocean 
of '' waveless, bottomless despair." He shrunk back, and uttered 
a death-like shriek. Conscience wrung his soul in torture> and 
the presence of an anxious, indulgent father pierced bis very hearX. 
-. — rMinutes passed before liis motionless features were agaip re- 
covered. Confession, weeping and forgiveness succeeded, — and 
the pardoning afifection of a kind parent was again restored for tb# 
promised reformation of the returning prodigal son. Like the rain- 
bow of the west, smiling amid the crystal tears which drop from thf 
morning cloud, — parental love here beamed amid the tej^rs of ardent 
affection, and the wayward Charles once more felt the calm of a 
conscience returning to peace, — a soul again springing to life-^a- 
gain blooming in a joyous existence. 

But a stain was fixed upon that character which could never be 
entirely erased. With tfce admiration of friends there was mixed a 
checking distrust, which known to Charles, was withering in its in- 
fluence upon his soul. Yea, more ! that heart itself was in part con- 
sumed. The reformation was a transient spell, and the wayward 
spirit, lost to decision and every nobler influence, rushed reckless 
into the arms of goading despair. The debasing infidelity, which I 
was cherishing, hunied him on, and I called him coward at every re- 
turning step — at every repenting thought. The envious spirit of ray 
bosom exulted in his fall, and we were alike left the wreck of prin- 
ciple — rof opposite, but equally destructiva passions. His mighty 
lalentf strong enough to carry him on in a career the noblest and 
ptoudest — ^his genius rushing at command, like the wasting whirl- 
wtad — all were struck by the blasting scath, and left withering upon 
tbe burning desert. My soul, though enjoying the reward of appli- 
cation in the character of the scholar, was living with a dying heart-^ 
every social feeling, every affection was rapidly changing to a mis- 
anthropic nerve, which darted an electric flame into the bosom of 
every associate. 

Charles and his companions were finally expelled from the Uni- 
versity. Soon my course was completed, and I bid farewell to the 
scenes of my four-years' residence, and was now left upon the wide 
open world to seek my fortune and make my fate. 1 resolved to 
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leave awhfla my native country, and was soon ready te embark fei- 
£ng]and. The degraded Charles, now lost to energy or enterprize, , 
xinrooved by the dying, withered heart of the father, and the blasted 
hope of the friend, learnt my intentions, and solicited ray aid, with 
me secretly to leave the land of his home, and visit a foreign shore. 
J heard his proposals, and granted him the assistance. 

The proud ship, commanded by the skilful pilot, was ploughing 
the waves of the mighty deep, — rushing onward, swifl as the soaring 
Albatross, toward the bright land of learning and commerce. Eve- 
Ding had come, and the stars seemed like islands scattered as brill- 
iant gems in an ocean of light spread out above us ; and their pure 
reflection studded the swelling main, over which our light ship flew, 
with the coral beauties of Heaven. All was clear and calm, when 
we resigned our heaving bosoms to the care of sleep, disturbed alone 
by the silent pang of a reproving conscience, that now and then came 
in the transient vision of night. 

The cry of fire was heard ! ' All hands on deck !' ^but wo ! 

te the proud ship * Atlas.' — Her cordage was breaking like the brit- 
tle string — her sails were enshrouded in flame — her masts were fall- 
ing, and death in all its ten or spread out its wings upon the bosom 
of the deep ! Shriekings of despair came upon every side, aqd peal- 
ing orisons ascended to Heaven for mercy. The vessel was dissev- 
ered ! and the swelling tide was wailing away the scattered frag- 
ments, to which a hundred and sixty individuals, the crew and pas- 
sengers of the ship, were clinging in the last breathings of hope. 

But the flames had been seen by a distant vessel, which came 
like an angel of mercy, to rescue us from a dreaded fate. Only a 
part of the crew however were saved, — among these were my com- 
rade and myself Amid these scenes of dissolving nature, I gazed 
in horrid anticipation upon the dark world of undying existence — my 
boasted skepticism for a moment betraying my spirit to the dread 
realities of an eternal death ; but the feeling was transient, and sooft 
again my hardened soul could indeed exclaim, in the horroris of tha 
moment — 

" Then melt, ye elements, that formed in yain 
Thii tronhled pnlse, and ▼isionary brain .» 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorialt of my doom, 
And sink, yc stars, that light me to the tomb !" 

(To be concluded^ 
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THE DEPAHTURE. 

Adieu, dear companionf,— th« tie thathai booad m§ 

In social connection, no longer remalna ; 
Yet the tie of affection, entwining around m. 

Will ever endear to my mem'ry yonr oamM. 

I oft shall remember the aeenea of mj yoatb. 
When gay friends were smiling, and friendthip WM tff«»; 

When fair and unelonded were my risiona of troth, 
'Mid the circle I now hare to greet with— adiea. 

I fain would be with yon, year aorrows to share. 
If aught should e'er chance to disquiet yonr let; 

But a voice whispers calmly and kindly— *' forbev — 
'Tis yours yet to linger awhile on thia spot.'* 

If duty and interest both bid you depart, 
O stay not, of friends and th«ir friendthip !• tell ; 

And though 'twere like rending and breaking the heart, 
They cannot but wish you— fare well.... fare ye well. 

When the high swelling canvass ia fiU'd with the br^fa;*. 
And white-caps are urging their way to the shore. 

Then think, as yon float tow*rd yoor haven of peaeo. 
Of kindred and friends, yea may viait ao nor*. 

Then think of life's ocean on which yon are bene. 

As islets appear and then vanish away, — 
Fit emblems of pleasures that rise with the men. 

To live but to linger, and die with the day. 

And when at your stations yoa safely arrive. 

With hearts full of vigor your schemes to pnnne. 

Let anthems of praise to th« Great Author rise. 

Whose goodness and mercy have carried yon throngh. 

Then mount on the pinions of genius away. 
To Fame's fairy temple on Science's monnt ; 

ITet remember, each moment, each hour, and each day. 
Is adding fresh items to life's dread aeconnt. 

As oft as you hear the sweet carol of spring,— 
The glad song of the minstrels that soar in the sky, — 

llien think of the millions that cease not to sing 
Hallelnjabi of glory to the Ruler on high. 

When the angel, commiatloD'd throngb hearea to fly, 
Shall with his load tramp read the blae vaalted aky. 
May virtue then serve yoa as a passport aboTO, 
Where foantains flow freely of infinite love. 
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STRICTURES ON POETRY-No. I. 

Perhaps do subject coining under our considers^lion, has been 
burdened with such an innumerable multitude of definitions and epi- 
thets, as poetry. As each of our readers will recur to some one of 
the many definitions already given, as best suits himself, we shall 
not pavse here to satisfy bis 6urio«iiy, or establish our own fame for 
originality, by giving another. 

Poetry, while it has, by some, been extolled as the high and im- 
passioned language of powerful and discrimmating genius, it has, by 
others, been decried as the eflTusions of crack-brained enthusiasts, 
lovers sick at hearty and Bfioott-struck ^ntimentalists. While, on 
the one hand, it has been represented as the instrument of awaken- 
ing the finer feelings of our naiara^^-calUng forth the sympathies of 
the heart — touching the springs of action — portraying nature in its 
bloom of loveliness, with the ever variegated hue which it may put 
on — its joy and wo — its sunshine and its storm.. ..presenting life in 
its beauties and defbrmities — its romance and reality : it has on the 
other hand, been considered as skimming over the surface of things- 
calling forth passions mjurioas in tliemselves,' which else would, and 
in truth should, have alumb^red on^ unlocked from their hidden re- 
cesses — as falsifying nature, and presenting life itself, as a night of 
dreams, restless and perturbed — a vision of unreal things — and in 
fine, its whole fascinating power, as but the wild conjuring of a mad- 
dened brain, fit only for a tenant of some air-built castle — too high 
for earth — above our comprehension* 

Though we prttend not to depth of philosophy or acuteness of 
reasoning, yet, in investigating thi^ subyect, should we materially 
differ from the one, and not wholly agree with the other, we hope 
that charity, ^tch soffereth Tong and is kind, will throw its mantle 
over us, and shield us alike from the charge of enthusiastic admira- 
tion or cold-hearted indifibrence. We know there are those who 
hold that pods are a privileged order of beings ^-r-that they are per- 
mitted to write without idems-^^to introduce figures of speech irrele- 
vant to the subject, find palm them upon the public as the brilliant 
efibrts of immortal genius. The truth of this assertion, we are dis- 
posed to question : yea, we absolutely deny. Does the mere fact 
that sentences are thrown into metrical form, so blind the commu- 
nity that they are unable to judge of their merits ? Are such the 
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charms of poetry — such its powers of persuasion ? Or is ^e Uite of 
the age so perverted, that the moment a piece dppeaw, if It h6 btit 
clothed in the garb of rhyme, whether wise or nonsensical, it must 
receive commendation? Facts, exemplified in the Whole routine of 
newspaper and quarterly criticism, speak a different language. — 
Rhymsters are far different from poets, and poets from poetry. ?et 
how frequently is the one substituted for the other — the shadoiV ta- 
ken for the substance, and our judgment formed of the one, by the 
disgust raised at the recollection of the other ! 

That there are those who go the eternal round of rhyme, and deem 
their object gained, if, at the close of each, the last words jingle, we 
are wilhng to admit ; but that they are poets, we do deny. Those, 
who become prejudiced against poetry in itself and in its tendency, 
while pausing upon its merits, have perhaps called to mind some po- 
etaster with whom they are acquainted, or whose works they have 
read, and from considering an art, have viewed it only as connected 
with this living libel upon its nature. And considering this the di- 
vinity at whose shrine they must bow, would they reverence poe- 
try, they shrink from it as unworthy their adoration, scatter their in- 
cense, aad neglect the worship. But such is not the medium thro^ 
which it should be viewed — nor such the shrine at which its votaries 
may pay their homage. The spirit of poetry is wakened by a purer 
breath : it inhales the atmosphere of Heaven : its flame is lighted by 
a holier torch — the torch of intellect. — The fabric rests upon a sure 
basis — imagination, guided by reason and judgment. 

What though some have prostituted tho^ie powers bestowed upon 
them by Providence — have wasted their energies in giving fiilso col- 
orings to nature, — portraying it in the gloom and sullenuess of their ^ 
disordered fancy, and been '^ damned to everlasting fame" through • 
their abominable vulgarities, and their more abominable principlei^? 
Does all this militate against poetry 1 Should we think the less of aa. 
exquisitely wrought picture, because another, unskilled, h«6, in his* 
attempt at imitation, mangled and distorted its repredentisition, and 
lefl it in all the hideousness of a half-formed, half-risen spectre 1 Be* . 
sides, the objection raised again^ poetry, because some pteees have . 
been written, profuse of imagery, barren of thought, and detestable in 
principle, is no less applicable to prose writing. Look at the pxess-rr- . 
glance over the columns of our daily papers — behold the thousand 
slanders and calumnies with which the political articles teem,-— the 
sickish, silly, amatory productioiis of this one, and tbftt, and t^Mf 
be must be something more stable than human, who will not blusli 
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frr tte tioamr of hi* speciec, and those pigmiea in intellect, who, con- 
sideriog far-fetched allusions as happy illustrations, and the froth and 
foam of their jaded fancy, as the real ornaments of style, have tho't 
to erect for themselves a citadel of fame into which they might flee 
" and be safe , while in fact, they were fast soaring out of the reach 
" ©f little mortals," in the mists of their own obscurity. What has 
been said with regard to newspaper productions, may, with equal 
propriety, be remarked of the thousand anonymous authors and their 
works, that grace (or rather dt^grace] the present age. Why are not 
these men and their works brought forward and held up to public rid- 
icule, as an accusation against prose-writing ? and, judging from 
these, why is not prose itself abominated ? The simple reason with 
regard to the men is^ they cannot be found. They remain under the 
garb thrown around themselves to screen them from the world. They 
feel of the public, and if its touch be repulsive, they skulk within their 
lurking places ; and from those lurking places, which, like the dark- 
D68S of a subterranean cavern, yield them a clear view of surround- 
ing objects, but are impervious to all vision in return, they send forth, 
with an audacity not to bo confronted, their unhallowed and unsavo- 
ry trash upon the world. *£*. 



EPILOGUE. 

F«riiftpt we Biftjr be indaiged a word on our own afTairi. In ettablisbing tliii 
l^eriodieal* it was purposed from the first that it should be literary. Sach was the 
yrofeieioB of the provpeetas, and sach has been the aim of its conductors. How 
for that profession hat been redeemed in our pagey, depends wholly upon the de- 
ftaitioB assigned to the term, Uterary. With the latitude, in which it is almost nni- 
' ▼•realty iis«d*in its application to periodioals of a kindred stamp, we imagine our 
««ror is net yet beyond reach, of pardon. To assume for it an unaocommodating 
•Wietaess. and bring to it« as <1ie staudard, all works professedly literary, would 
ba to. exclude many of the ablest publications of the day. While then there is 
pamitted rariety in the character as well as style of our productions,-— while oar 
wark may be strietly^ literary, and yet contain else than the crusty prose and blacV* 
latter of science, it will be our design to remain guiltless, at least of the charge 
of being tUiterary. Notices, and occasional reviews of new publications, will 
hareafter be one of oar first objects; and we hope, by the statistical and general 
informatioB, whish it may be in our power to gire respecting the popular worke 
of the day, that oar nnmbers will be found useful for purposes of reference. We 
ask that oar correspondents will bear this in mind, as it is, of coarse, iu reliance 
a» tiMir Mipport» tbasa promises are hasarded. W£. 
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l^ol. I. niiddlebury Oollege, September. Ho. S. 

■< 'Tis with our juclgm«ots na our watches ; none 
Go jn«t alike*— yet each betievet his o'wik : 
Let sttek teach others* who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who hare written well." 
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And why are not sach works detested ? Gomiog from unkoowa' 
faaods, the community know not how to censure. The works, crip« 
pled though they be, cannot be blamed for appearing at the beck of 
their author ; and the community, iti attempting to whip an unknown 
a\ithor over his works, are beating but the shadowof a shade. There 
may be another reason. The passion for writing faas become so 
prevalent of late, that ilt seems*^ to any man, almost a disgrace not 
to be an author. And the majority of readers supposing whatever 
was written, was written to be read, devour, with an eagemesv'equaU 
led only by that of Pharaoh's lean kine, whatever is* thrown in their' 
v^ay, and yet themselves remain lean as ever. And there harbeen 
recently, such a heterogeneouii mass of folly and nonseiise written* 
that it seems rather expected — passes off as a matter of course, and 
being read, is thrown aside with scarcei a C^n^ttre, fo grace by its 
litter wortblessness the rubbish which has diigmced agoi how past, 
dtherwise, how can we account for tbd iDconsiiBteQcies manifest in 
the judgment Of the public in the two cases ? That lenity maaiiest- 
ed towards those works, shows not itself inf favor of poetry. Whila 
one is warned by the whisperings of reproof, die o^eir is scourged 
with a rod of iron ; — while to the one, it is hitited that something mora 
severe may come, the other is lashed with a whif^ of scorpiona , — 
#hile one is left to rise or fall, according to the caprice of public 
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opinion, the o ther is degraded as synonymous with rags and the 

garret. 

Thus the rod of cri ticism, the severest and most foul, suspended 
alike over prose and poetry, touches not the one, while it falls with 
its full weight of vengeance on the other. Thus prose writers, ri- 
diculous and ahsurd in their views — whose works show forth thehr 
littleness of brain — whose thoughts declare the sterility of die soil 
whence they sprung, though perhaps not encouraged, have been 
pertnitted to write on, uncensured ; while, on the other hand, many 
of the noblest geniuses who might have shone as beacon-lights in 
the literary horizon, have been blasted in life's earliest spring ; and 
instead of leaving their names 

<* As li^btf, af Undmarkf oo the clifili of fame/' 
they have '< withered from the world" under the wanton and mali« 
cious attacks of men who should have been the last to discourage 
the efforts of youthful genius. Do you ask for an example 1 Go — 
read your answer on the tomb of Keats, whose sensitive heart, torn 
fibre from fibre, lay mangled and bleeding under the scorpion stings 
inflicted on it ; and who, from viewing what he might have been in 
comparison with what he then was, when the lamp of life was nearly 
•xttnguiahed^' in the bitterness of a bruised spirit, penned his own- 
epitaph :-^ 

« He^ U«f one, whose name was writ in wafer." 

We do not inveigh against criticism : it is the medium through 
wfaidi ^rtttng must, if at all, be brought to purity and perfection. — 
But we do protest against charges palpably fiilse^-bearing in their 
very ^xitressibn the mark of their own injustice. Instance the case 
of Byron.— Perhaps no author ever received a more severe training^ 
in tl^ school of criticism, than did he in the earlier pait of his career. 
Tet even' here the censure was misplaced : It was not the infidelity 
which his^rittngs breathed forth, against which the reviewers pointed 
^bek bitterest inveetive,-^it was not those detestable principles so 
artfidfy diffused through his writings, calculated beyond all other 
species of composition, to undermine the pure principles of virtue 
and happiness, against which they aimed their keenest satire. But 
in the point where he least of all came short — in his Sityle of writing-- 
in the expression of his thoughts, he was held up to public ridicule 
and public abhorrence. 

But pednps enoogh has been said ta show the absurdity of the 
objections brought against poetry, and the fear of exhausting the 
patience of the reader who has borne with us thus far, will lead us 
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to conelude, without entering largely into our original design, bj re- 
marking briefly what poetry is, and what are its peculiar advantages, 
while we leave the mtnti/tce to be supplied by his own imagination. 

Poetry then, is peculiarly the language of feeling — the language 
of the heart. Whatever excites in us fear or hope, joy or sorrow, 
wonder or astonishment, pity or disgust, love or despair, is said to 
come to us in the language of poetry. Would we pour forth our 
feelings in the bitterest contempt, poetry is the medium through 
which it must be done. — Would we give vent to the direst feelings of 
revenge, and imbue others with a portion of our own unhallowed 
spirit, we must call poetry to our aid. — Would we paint in their own 
native loveliness, the milder passions — the charms of nature — the 
winning graces of those arouiid us — or would we excite to " deeds 
of noble daring," we roust do it in the thrilling, touching, and yet 
fdmple language of poetry .—Not always in language moulded to the 
harmony of metrical arrangement, but in the poetry of /ce&n^— -when 
the deep foundations of the heart are moved — when the whole ener- 
gies of the soul arc thrown forth in one impassioned strain. 

Poetry is also the language of imagination. It represents life 
as it should be — stretches far into the depths of future years, and 
brings events yet to come, before the mind, as present reaUties— cau- 
ses us to lose sight of present suffering, in the contemplation of joyir 
yet to come — brings up the past with all its living witcheries, till 
we fain would forsake 

" £arth*8 troubled waten for a purer •pring.*' 
And where is the mind that can be confined within the narrow lim- 
its of the present? Where is the individual who would spell out l^is 
existence with his views, feelings, and interests centred in the pass- 
ing moment ? It is natural to man to ponder upon the past, and 
iiold converse with the future. Yet every such movement of ihe 
mind is a tribute to the worth of poetry : and those, who the most 
contemn it, are the very persons who do it homage. 

The advantages of poetry are these : It conveys instruction to 
die mind, and especially to the mind of the young, in a manner cal- 
ci^lated to make an impression when every other method would faiL 
It is a fact which needs not proof, that truth, clothed in the novelty 
whi^h poetry throws around it, will be retaitied in the n^ind, which,/ 
when brought forward in the cold phlegniatic language of prose, 
would be unheeded, or soon forgotten. So while poetry pleases, it 
alsainstructs— while it delights the fancy, it improves the understan- 
ding — while it interests the feelings, it serves to (cultivate the heart. 
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After all that has been, or can be said against it, or in its favor, 
it stands upon its own foundation, — and that foundation is tmmovo- 
hU. The earliest dawnings of society saw its beauties, and the la- 
test generations shall behold itr— untainted in its character — unimr 
peached in its designs-"Unsurpa8sed in its benefits conferred upoi^ 
wan. 

They are gone-^Uiose mighty ones, whose skilful hands onc^ 
touched the lyre, and joused the dormant energies of a slumbering 
world I Milton^ Shakspe^ire, Yirgil and Homer, are sleeping in the 
stillness of /leath ! They lived.... acted their pari gloriously in the 

4rama of life ;-*-<leath came where are they? They still live 

JLTi the immortality of their works.-*-Poetry, through them, speaks ia 
language too pure — too clpqijient jto be despised, — too powerful-^ 
too persuasive to be rejected. Coming from such a source, it findf 
its way iato ,^e recesses of the heart, and works its will upon the 
^CaeUngs 6f the man. While such men shall have a name, poetry^ 
however much it may be despised — however muc^ it may be conr 
temned-^however numerous may be the jeers and scoffs lavished 
^pon it, shall live, when all these are forgotten — are '< mere oblivir 
on," — live in a remembrance, such as the breath of scorn cannot 
f optaminate, nor the hand of time efface. *E*, 
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ila wit tk« iii«mfte. Thfl Rttssm 
Uii ejre that forth, and hia wild ^erctm- 
Hit wnthLug^^^ ^s at one tn hvil, 
Werfl deaiOD-Uire V aucl in bis cell 
|mQiiir^ti> he iceiti'd outCiii>t by ht^av^rt 
From (eir, a&d aodtil nature driy^Oj 
Id cLankibg chaint condomti^d to Iie> 
To liYe for VBngeiDce, — tbcu Xa die^ 
Tvt he wovlIiA s.i&\{o j-o awt^mij 9:id» 
Tbfrt e^«it he aeeni'd wiili reiLsoD oliid- 
Sacb iQcEliog LoTcliac&s^iind leurt 
Oftlveet cotu^iaBsion, — each fitrt^iig feaiii 
OftOEoe calamity I and slghfi 
Of deep rcgrcl, o'er broken titii — 
Tkt tiaro-wQrrt brow— the brow of tbo*t, 
BctokcnM rc^uoD's rci^rji^ mfitJiought. 
Forg«tfulncf£ of hia Rjid fate, 
Would rouieoatbimting ncorn, and hivto 
Atbimwho kept him j ivith bis cbftjisij 
His witb'riimcell^^nd alj hie ]iBiua, 
Him wo coufd tune. But ere the tho't 
Wftj paslpWithjfuikyTengefttice frEiught, 
He wSmI biprsciJ— the maninc 
A fiend , and wrilhiair on th« rack 
O r rm d i og agotiy , Hia bre ait 
^tem d buntiBt witb the inward b*lT, 



And doefi «!0hrbl«iQiia, aeem'd to wrttt 

Life from its teat; and a iurew«H 
To torture, man, and Batare. T1i«b 
His glared my 6* did Ax. Again 
His Elaiikinv ttnt^glei did exbaatt 
His lingVing rake of itrengtb, and lott 
VVa& cT'ry Qeose; and neeming dead* 
He sudden fell. Was his soul fledt 
Oj- did it linger jet a space 
W itbo ut iu eooECLcufi Dess 1 His faea 
Was tmirpLe blacbttess* and bis blood 
Ooz'd from his moutta» and sweat- dropo 

stQOd 
Upon hiw cUmnijbmv, and cold 
QuivMogt ran o'er bis sides, and told 
Hi I gronning Euckin|r<in of air, 
TbBt KflfTring life Estill linger'd tbere. 
Tbet) did hh oprnia'd eyes ope wide* 
AT(d quickly j fiji'd, ana terrify 'd. 
They ^az'd as at a viaion dread — 
Perchance tome i;i«etreof the dead. 
Tbeo with wiJd shriekinfs of despair. 
He rest bit fle*b aud tore his hair— 
Leflip^d fjfoia the itaple'd stone, hie 

lair. 
Far at htf eb lined ttrength eould ben^ 
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PU weight. Th«a witli eonvubi?* 

miebt, 
▲• if before hif 'ftoiiith'd sight 
Annihilation yawn'd, his cjhaini 



He grasp'd, and hugg'd that caoae or He stands npon the dicsY brink. 

With flashing eyes and nendish giin<— 
Oh ! who can tell the soul within 1 
His panther eye-balls' glare imparta 



pains. 
As if It were bis hold on time — 



And lit the seeaery. Can ye g«ese 
The scene that's acting 1 ;Tiewwitk m* 
The mabiac's final tragedy. 
Whence they of boldest spirit akrink, 



A refuge from some Yision'd clime, 
Then, as with madden'd fieDd8,he fonght 
In deep despair — Oh ! bitter tbonght, 
^hat empty space to him should seem 
Thas fraurnt with foes — a waking dream. 
When midnigbt*s pall had palsied 
The world, and like the bnried dead. 
In sweetpbtivion lay the race 
Of captive mortals, and uo trace 
Of Nature's former being there 
Was seen ; then on the hollow air 
Came noises strange — so piercings deep. 
The jailer started from his sleep. 
And wonder'd long, in pale affright, 
IWhat fiends disturbed the tranquil njg'bt 
Such noises seem'd the wails of woe. 
And cursings of the world below. 
-Familiar shrieks now pierc'd his ear ; — 
Oh ! horrid was the truth— 'twas clear. 
The maniac, by fury driyeo. 
Had burst his chains — his door-bolts 

riven ; — 
(Scorning all covert save the heaven. 
Escaped, he curs'd, in mockery. 
His cell's pent-soace. That he wta free 

He joy'd. High on a mountain-pile 

That frownM afar, he cheer 'd the while 
)With screams. From crag to crag he 

leapt 
With fearful bopnd ;--the eagle slept 
upon the tow'ring pines ;— the deer 
Had pillow'd there his head, and fear 
Disturb'd them not. But as his cries 
Fell on their ears, swift through Ihe 

skies 
The eagle sped his aimless flight : 
The deer rush'd headlong, in affright. 
Unseeing. And the still retreat 
Jte-eeho"d ahriekings, Ihat did greet 
The thicken'd gloom, and widi'd from 

sleep 
The jailer, whose sad trust, to keep 
A maniac-minded skeleton 
la chains, was broken : a deed was done 
Whose consequence would be perchance 
E'en death,— to whom '{....unknown-! — 

The glance 
Of thought might picture, but not say, ") 
What rock-torn limbs should lifeless I 

lay.- > 

•Wh«t coursing blood should dye the 
clay. J 

An hourpass'd on; a quiy'ring light 
Was travMing o'er the mountain'sAeiclU. 
Mew o'er the crags, the torches bright, 
4PittBg back surrounding gloominesfj 

The rock ia dy'd with vital blood. 



A terror to the sick'ning hearta 
Of torch-lit men, who cluster nigh-ip 
Who shrink to meet hb blazing eye. 
Look round ; a^d aee in ev'ry eh^eek, 
A kindred fear, at ev'ry shriek, 
That rings from cliff to eliff, mad akalMf 
The distant silent air, and wakea 
The startled echo's shrill reply. 
Have ye no life— no £0|urage high , 
To dare the perill Can ye fling 
Forth firoia your hearu th« iMif th«| 

cling 
In paralyzing power there 1 
Group ye ^n terror pale } despair 
Of hope 1 and seek your eowtfrd lair % 
Hold ! one is on the paaa : Hia ha»d 
UpUfted bears a blazing brand, — 
Uiinerv'd, he treads the utmoatveif* 
That frowns above the dismal gnrge ; 
And glitters in tiis hand, a ste«l - 
For dread emergency. Now reel 
His giddy brains ; and terror seems 
To master alt his atrength. The ^eant • 
The fiend darts on him pierce hu hearty 
And hollow, gutt'ral laughings dart 
Cold chills upon his vitsds. Alark 
The lip now press'd— the deep resolve 
To grapple with the maniac. ' Hyk f 
How fierce that cry ! — Those eyes re* 

volve 
Most wildly. — Now, both mad. they 

spring. 
And gripe eaofr by the throat, mud ellMr 
With iron grasp. T^eyfall. No sound 
Is heard in th' i4oAm that throwa aromid 
A solemn awe. No souojid 9f strile 1.... 
No breathings heard 1....,NdgroaiMl..... 

Is life 
Extinguish'd quijsk as thpughl'l- 
or dce^^e it mortal agony 
CprubhcB wildly to tue sky- 
Help! Helpl— Idle!" Noafdltaig^ 
From that pale Jband. The tOBoh-nny 

glance 

Forth from the Cital steel; i , _ 

Directs the random-driven knife . 
Vmo the maniac's eeatoflife. 
That stroke imparts ja Uoa'i migM 
To th'jlemon ^ with a^grai^ndt qnka 

Far 



"AwT 



>nigh^, he his mard'rer^iagii 
ir from the dripping T«rge.< 



la headlong madaeaa down.— That mU. 
do fearful, la their fun'ral kaall. 



And mangled liaabs oppress the aod ; 
The soul is blaatad in the bad— 

The spirit hastens to its Ood. 
The maniac once could boyut a giant mlad, 
' That wielded men with nnreeiated sway.— 
9iow he hae left a aiaagled wrMk bekiad— 
' jk feast for worms that saek his kiadred elay 
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Tty Disappointtd Genius, 

i>lSAPPOINT£0 XS£NIUS. 
{Continued from page 68.) 

The ship, by which we were rescued, was destined for Oibraltar^ 
aod thence our course was directed. Wb arrived, and soon my 
c«iii»pQfiioD left me, to visit the coast of Africa. Time passed on, 
and I renaained upon that barren rock, af;ainst whose fearless sides, 
ever sn;ice the world was called forth from chaos, or the fountains 
iof 'the great deep were broken up, have «Uished the rock-beating 
surges of two mighty seas. Nature had there left a grandeur, that 
:fe4 the meditations of my soul — that made my home, though drear, 
yet lovely, and full cf( interest and inspiration. On the Mediterra* 
neaa stda of this immoveable fabric, there was left, down the side of 
jthe rock, a moss-covered cleft, where, jeti.red and alone, I loved to 
recline, and gaze upon the wide waste of waters, now spread out in 
their beautiful oaltn*^now rising into mountain- waves, and rushing 
by me, onward to the sandy coasts, where sweeps the blasting 
Monsoon. Over me hung the cliff, and on its top, moved the 
branehes of a few strong treee, moaning in the sea-breeze, and 
throwing out a music, in delightful harmony with the fitful waves 
^at dashed beneath. I love music ; but richest to me is the ^^ un- 
writteii DWaic" of nmture. And there it was, a music which seemed 
4o uaitfrthe fearful tones of the distant thunder with the fairy melo- 
dies of &e harp, that blended the grand and the terrifie with the 
soft and the charming — the roaring of the wave with Uie gentle 
rustling of the leaf. And wore there no guardian spirits that hung 
iicouod — that joined in the sweet concert of voice, the various and 
Micate harmonies of the playful breeze and eddying surge ? Did no 
■vok spifits immortal live, with me to feel a momentary love, — that 
could recline upon the sportive gale, and revel unconfined with the 
soQgptws of joyous nature ? No! my skepticism answered, *NoP 
But sometimes I doubted the answer, and fek that ^e world was a 
,world of spirits, and that after all, this soul was indeed immortal. 

Ten months had passed since the departure of my companion, 
and misery and disappointment had nMtfaim at mvery step. He ror 
turned — ^related his story of adventures, in which every surrounding 
eurcumstancQ had turned a curse, and he said his heart was wither- 
•^y callous, dead. We sat together upon the moas-bed of the 
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cleft, conversiog upon our miseries and misfortunes, utid thtifk my 
comrade spoke : 

" What is existence, but dark and dreadfdl fate f Boomed t& 
sorrow, how worthless is hope — how vain is eflbrt ! Genius, intel- 
lect may aspire, but passion will conquer. What am I ? The 

chain of idea and action shattered into atoms, — the fountains of tho't 
broken up, I exist a dissevered wreck on the turbid and stbrmy Wl- 
lows of life. Learning, enthusiasm and hope, are all plunged into 
the chaos of events, to cohie forth still more bewildered, restless, 
and deadening to the soul. Happiness, setenity and love are shad- 
ows that cloud the vision of the idealist, but become to man the 
waves of endless despair. Detested life ! Let us close this scene 
of W03, — let us stop the exultings of avenging spirits, by putting an 
end to our base existence. Here let us leave these vile, worthless 
carcasses of flesh, to drench in the briny ocean, to serve as food' 
for the devouring monsters of the deep !*' 

* Stay,' 1 answered, * speak not thus. It cannot be. Man fs* 
not this creature of circumstance. He has a power that almost 
commands the elements, and bids creation yield. Lo6k forth trpoti 
the heaving waters. Man has made them to subserve his interests, 
— his coffers of wealth are wafted over the world by the breeze, and 
the elements all submit to bestow him happiness. Wide-extended 
fields glow in verdure, to crown his enjoyments, — the animal sub- 
mits to the yoke to make him blessed, — the forest &Us beneath his 
stroke, and the wild beast shrinks away at his coming. Say not 
that outward circumstances are combined for your destruction. My 
case is far worse than yours. I could breast the unkindness of a 
frowning world — I would exult in the beauties of nature, and they 
should add to my intere^s, and promote my Uiss, But it is the 
world within, this withering soal-^immortal, or not immortal? — 
Heaven answer, — that goals my misery — that makes my fate !' 

*Then,* returned he, < Die !-^Die for what cause you will, but 
let us die together. My «0ul cut^cms within aw ^-«I will no longer 
live. O ! that this spint may be annihlhited, and this >ody be man- 
gled ai\d torn to infinite atoms !' 

Thus continued my compaofon, <itid my •own s^rit now caught the 
maddening rage. Reason tottered on its helm, and I too resolved 
to die. We solemnly took our oaths in the nenre^ of Deity, if D^ty 
there was, to leap, one after the other, headlong from ttie tofcfc tWt 
whidh we rested. He t6!onteered ^first tp ^eotisign himself tbihm 
bosom of death, and'pltmged beneath the roHinf tWe ! ^ sawWi hn^y^ 
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•DM wsfted to tbo flurface of the water, but aoon it was buried lor- 
^ver. Thus at the closing hour of day, when (he broad west was 
glowing like the gates of Paradise, and the silvery waves of the 
ocean were buried in the rich light of sunset, Charles Wallingford 
departed ! — the wreck of passion — the child of misery and misfor- 
tune. Sorrow was behind him^ — the blackness of darkness before 
him : that better land, if such land there be beyond the valley of 
death, shrouded forever from his vision ! 

I hesitated — then cursed my cowardly, dastard spirit, — hesitated' 
again. ' What ! shall I thus launch into the dark unknown — -thus 
leave earth, with all its scenes \ never a^ain to converse with na- 
ture—never more to rejoice in her beauties ? I will not. — Will not t 
Coward ! will not ? Hast thou not sworn in Heaven's name, and 
by your own sacred faith 1 Ah ! yes ^ but why thus rusb, uncalled 
foTf into the dread bosom of death? Why sacrifice a life given me' 

in kindness — a life given me to love? But stay these throb- 

btogs. Tile tempter, away !' I sprang forth with a wild scream— I 
banished all thought and reflection frm my bosom — stifled con- 
science, and stayed my breath — leaped, and sunk beneath the 
•urge! O! Death! death! 

*• I wok«.- Where wm 1 1— Do I see 

A bnman face look down on me 1 
itnd doth a roof above me close 1 
Do these limbs on a conch repose 1 
I« this a chamber where I lie 1 
And is it mortal, yon bright e'ye, 
'ithmt watchies me witir gentle glance 1' 

I- elosied my own again once more. 
As donbtful that the former trance 

Conld not as yet be o'er. 
A slender girl, long-hair*d, and tall, 
ftite watching by the cottage-wall ; 
The sparkle of her eye I canght, 
firen with my first retnm of thought 
J*or ever and anon she threW 

A prying, pitying glalice on me. 

With her black eyes so wild and free ; 
I gaz*d and gaz'd, until I knew 

No Tisien it conld be, — 
But that I lir'd, and was rei;sas*d 
From adding to the monster's feast.'' 

. Yes; like the Mazeppa of Byron, this body, unworthy of exist- 
ence, was rescued to live a new — I hope, a better life. I reflected 
OB my situntion*-— I forgot my infidelity, and I felt for the first time 
m mj existeaoe, the glowing of a passionate love. There weK» 
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charms in that lovely one, whoso eyes first met me, that I had nev- 
er seen in all the beauties and varieties of nature. Yea, there was 
a gem brighter than the stars of heaven — richer than the gold of 
Ophir. Tell me not of the reward of Ambition — of the riches of 
science, or the, worth of fame. Tell me not of the pride of inde- 
pendence, or the glory of learning. Happiness is love — pleasure 
is society— ^music, poetry and learning are the soothings, the affec- 
tions, the love of the devoted friend. 1 no longer courted death, 

or shunned existence. All nature was glowing with the richest 
beauties. The mountain and the hmdscape — the mead and the: 
forest— the tree and the flower, — all spread a calmness on my soul,^ 
actid left in my bosom a sensation of delight. I bowed at the shrine 

of beauty — I kneeled before the loveliness of virtue. And could 

the past be forgotten, and could the hope of the Christian—^the hope 
of an eternal, blessed existence be mine, what rapture would swett 
this bosom, — bow would my turbulent senses be changed to th^ 
extacy of feeling — the enthusiasm of hope !' 
• Here my Journal ceased. My memory, however, tells the se- 
quel. Our former misanthrope, who had once consigned himself iiy 
death, became, it seemed, the devoted lover ; apd his fair benefac- 
tress, * so charming, and so coy,' was soon crowned with the bridal 
wreath; Her parentage, and accomplishments, and other like tri- 
fles, I ded not learn. Suffice it to say, she was the object of hi» 
love, and with her he returned to America. A large patrimonial es- 
tate here surrounded them with the richest comforts of life, and they 
were living in the highest connubial felicity. Their chosen seaife 
was secluded — ^their society limited — their study, nature. Some 
few friends of the regretted Charies were yet living ; but they had' 
retired to the Canadas, whither our traveller was now going to relate 
the fate of that subject of bad example, and ill-directed passion. 
May the tempted youth take warning from the history of the ruined 
Charles, and he saved from the destiny of a disappointed genius : 
And may our intelligent traveller find- that hope, which is peace oa 
earth, and bliss in heaven. Adrian.^ 
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rNTELLfiCTUAL CHARACTER OF MILTON. 

Human character abounds in materials of thought Whero aaf 
ordinary eyo sees nothiog but chaoi, the man of reflaction finds a 
realm for intatteotoal action. What to one appears the sudden out- 
breaUnjgs of feeling and passion, affiirds, to the intelligent, food for 
aerioutf mad profitable thought* The one looks upon the bare action^ 
as it barets out in the worid, and no further ;— the other loves to* 
search for, and trace out the golden link that wutes it io the man. 
He iiodstfiiv original of aH actions in the man's training*-that the/ 
giither tiielr character and complexion from ooodes of tfunkin^ long- 
contkiaed— 4hBt it is tiro bahk and tea^^ of the niad and soul that 
breaHie in 'every act* The intelligent nnnd loves to follow up,, and 
ftthont the ipwat chasms of thanght and feeltog — particularlj in men 
of great genius and learning* Here we are introduced to the sub* 
lime of oar race, and exalt in the grand traits of thinking and pas- 
sien, of which our natiive is ansceptible--the restless swells fmd 
currei^ Aai agltale and diseased bosoms of little minds, and 
distinrb the repose of socMty, are not found in (he sublime heavii^ 
of mi^r koftelfeocts. There is a pleaaura in discriminatiag how far 
greitt men are moulded by circumstances — how much rigor tbejf 
gain from the rough handlings of time. 

Stilriag scenes call into action smothered and dcnrmant energies — 
give birth to noble and sublime thought— as (he sea burns only when 
the tempests rage. It is Wonderful bow the iatellect shoots out a 
stem of nervious ^onght to meet (he exigencies of the times. Great 
minds coUect and put forth their energies, where the winds are wild- 
est ; and curb or guide the fury of the elements* We are astonish- 
ed at the secret but mighty empire, — the man of deep and daring 
thought holds dominion over the whirlwind. He governs it at his 
will. He throws a spell upon the spirits of the storm, and socie^ 
settles in the mould this master genius had prepared for it. 

Milton is, without a question, one of the greatest characters the 
world ever produced. In the higher walks of intellect, he remaina 
unsurpassed. The wonderful variety and extent of his informa- 
tion—the wide compass and profoundness of his thought — the great 
skill, with which he could bend and mould the materials of hia 
learning, to advance his purpose — the facility with which he 
could trace tho dependencies of thought on thought, and throw 
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HQ iotdlectua} i^^m 1;M^tweQn the narrow intervals of an acgiunenty 
«q6 Ugbten up bis whole subject with the clearness of intuition— 
stfdce ua withfifurprise and admiration. He bad surveyed and trav- 
■ersed the wide empire o^ thought, and whatever was valuable in 
teaming he had gathered in the ample chamber of his mind. The 
grand and elevated tl»>u|^ with which he was ever familial^, and 
which he courted and delighted to cherish^ inCused their spirit through 
whatever topic occupied his mind. Mo subject ever lefl his hand 
without bearing away the image of hia intellectual mightiness. Hi9 
productions need not the signature of his name to point out their 
author and oviginaL The leyal stamp is upon them. The, wiitness 
ia there — a pf ofound soul breathing through all. Tbeiie is pleasure 
iob watching the motions of so mighty a spirit^ through the wild a^d 
atjrriag scenes through which he waj9 called to pa^f — to see how the 
^toep lines of his character were drawn, and bis strong features de- 
Telc^d ; and how the moral man bore up thrpiigh his perilous c^d- 
veolures. 

SiiitoB was conscious of his strength, and ieJt the worihof his va^ 
rious attainments. He knew himself a prince in the wodd of tho't 
aAd mindy \pfvk was well aware that the realm, where he presided, 
wiys far more pure and noble than those for which earthly potentates 
itF€»re contending. Tlus high and proper estimation of bis digni^, 
and the profound oensciousness that he had strength within to/main- 
latn liie eaapire he had gained, inspired a certain independence of 
thought and aciioa:that dikies pre-eminent in his character and wn- 
tinga. His opiBHms were formed in the solitude of his own mind. 
He gave them aueh a hue and shape, as best suited bis ideas of 
truth and virtue^ and never altered them to please the popular taste. 
Of to meet the wishes of any in authority. This independence is 
the leg^imate o&piing of a vigorous and weU-informed mind^-the 
peculiar idleritanee of genius. The weak alone lean on a foreign 
arm foe aid — tibe ignorant are checked, by the old landmarks of the 
wodd ; but he, who fe^ in bi^ own bosom the stirring of a profound 
iotelleet, will not be led, when he should command. He does not 
fotter and cripple die ^i^^dom of his thoughts by the current maxims 
of society. He listens to the promptiogs of reason and tri^tb- He 
reads the deep principles of nund and nature throughout, and fixes 
himself on that sure basis. 

Milton's companions were not the wise and learned of the sev- 
enteenth century only ; — Homer, Plato, and the master-minds of 
antiquity were in constant fellowship with his thoughts. He felt 
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the bond of a brotherhood more sure and sacred than the ties of 
common country and kindred. Great minds have a magnetism that 
others know not of. It annihilates all time and space, and unites 
congenial spirits with a silver cord that cannot be loosed. If is 
plain that the mind of such a mould is not likely to pursue the great 
highways which the multitude throng. The path ho treads w'dl be 
a path of his own — paved with his own mighty thoughts, Whei« his 
own sublinie genius alone can travel. Like the causeway, which 
his fallen seraph builds over the abyss of chaos, its frame must be 
the chief of spirits. 

There was a unity and integrity in Milfon that is worthy of notice. 
He passed his life in widely different circumstances, but he t% the 
same in all. His opinions are not to be fashioned by the finger of 
circumstance. His spirit was of too deep a tone to bend to the rule 
of community. His firmness did not spring from an obstinate tem- 
per, but was just such as we should expect from a man who builds 
his opinions on thorough investigation. Cicero, with all his philos- 
ophy, is wanting in this firmness of purpose. He can cheek and 
smother all thoughts of the republic and liberty wheinCs&sar i^in the 
senate-house. Milton was more true to himself and his prin^les. 
It commands our willing praise to see how fixed he is through the 
variety of his fortunes. The weapons he had hurled to so much 
purpose against the church and monarchy, were turned, in like man- 
ner, against the Presbyterians and Parliament, when they led the 
ground where he had defended them. On the restoration of Gharles 
II. to the throne, he is the same advocate for liberty— -the same up- 
right, mighty man. There is delight in studying a character, that 
presents integrity while all around is rapidly changing. There is in 
it something allied to Deity, ^ho, while decay and change are con- 
tinually wearing away the original figure of the universe, remains 
unaltered^^the same Eternal Spirit. This unity of sentiment, when 
opinions are undergoing rapid and most important revoluttons — ^ 
when long-settled principles of society are overturning — this fixed- 
ness, when all things else are drifting about, loose and wanton — ^ 
points out to us a mind of maturest strength. Milton^s grasp was 
upon the immoveable rock, and amid the wreck and overthrow of 
opinion and principle, he was firnni, scorning to be driven by the tor-* 
rent he could not guide. 

The high temper of Milton's mind may be gathered further from 
the manner in which he bequeathed his poem to the world. He 
Jtnew the men of his age and country would not discover its gran^ 
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deur and beauty, with a spirit that evinces the profoujidfiesB of his 
soul, he leaves to the judgment of posterity, what his own genera- 
tion could not vahje. From the height he had attained, he looked 
down the steep of time, and placed ih^ foundations of his fame in 
the depths of the future. Time has proved the correctness of his 
reckoning, and as it advances, Milton will be regarded with increas- 
ing respect and veneration until the whole race has found its sepul- 
jchre. ' r-C.'-^ 
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'Tis well for him whoso many years have shed 

JL.ife's little all of joy upon his head — 

For bim whose being is a blasted thing, 

On which no hope may bud — no pleasura spring; — 

For him of frenzied head— of heart forlorn— 

The favored child of bitterness and scorn : 

For such *tia well, that in the grave may be 

A first, last rest, from ail their mi:fery. 

But when the eye hath yet the glow of youth. 

And first wild hopes se«m yet as things of truth, 

While cluster round the heart the loves of life, 
Vh I Death, thou hast a barb— a deep and bitter strife * 
Yet even then, if this fast- glazing eye 
Might fix its last look on its kindred by,— 
If but this hand might feel— this spirit know. 
That those it loves were sharing in its woe,— 
And more, if, knelt aroand my couch of death. 
Believing friends might pour submissive breath— 
*Twere all my parting Wish^ with one kind smile 
Of Him who died, scoffed, taunted by the vile : 
This quivering lip and writhing brow would wear 
A sweet triumphant smile, when death had settled there. 
Yet will they weep, that o*er their cherished one 
They might not bend, ere yet his race was run ; 
That, for my dying words, they might not hear 
Their lov*d names breath'd with mamVy's latest tear; 
Oh ! let them grieve not then, though fast and faint 
Once tbrobb'd this palse, with feverish poison blent; 
And brow, and chjeek, they once had deem*d so fair, 
Burn'd with dark veoom, rankling cureless there; 
While but one wish, one plaint the sufferer sighed— 
" Oh ! were <A«y here— and yet, I would not thus have died." 
What though shall guther not around my tomb 
Kindred and friends, in sadness and in gloon ; 
What though by hireling hands, ia hasty fear, 
t Pass to its home this corse without one tear ; 
Oh ! say— will then my parted spirit mourn. 
That all unwept my lonely bi«r is borne ? 
Or will it stay its new seraphic song. 
Though, circling round its dust, may wail no funeral throng 1 

** r T» 
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A BRIEF fiPlSTLB 

From Touno M::* Oahitho-floiiio Kntibotalooxco, 
TO THE MOST ERtJDITE PHILOMATHESIAN. 

Mott learned Sir» why may not I~a riian of ptrtf, I trow,-* 

One who hu ofteta beared the sigh, and felt the homing glow. 

Within whose bosom rests a heart, that beats and pants anon. 

When beauty's form goes flitting by, and wares her lore ly wand. 

Why may not I — bnt Hearen forefend, I will not ask the Atrer : 

Ciurs'd is the name— the poefs -name, a hatsd name forerer : 

Ay, rilest of the human raee, that motley -lookini^ tribe, ^ 

Who chare flieir pates, to wear mote brow than all their face beside. 

See one. — Beneath the shroad of nig^t, he'll gase npoa the moon. 

Then weep, and silrer stansas write, aboat his dreadful doom ! 

His doomi Why yts ; a maid he lored, and long he thought of g^tting,^ 

Ay, labored long to get, and sighed, and got— Why whatl—* the mUten f 

And now a lone, lost one he lires ! yes, now he lires a Poet ! 

Te Muses, come ! O ! bless his fate; and all ye start, shine o'er it! 

But rather careless I're become, in these last lines inditing,^ 

Most wond'rous news hare I for ye, for which I now am writing. 

But, noble Sir, jtt»t tell me first, (my news 1*11 giro yon soon,) 

Just tell me, (for I'm sober now, as if I saw the tomb,) 

Just tell me, if thie mighty mind-^this genius soaring high, — 

Now grasping all that*s great and grand — now melting to a sigh. 

Is not a genius Hearen made to rise supreme, t. Poetl— 

Come teU me this, most learned Sir, for surely thou roust know it. 

Thou ! noted, skiU'd, and honor'd high, by old, and young, and fair ; 

In many a hand, on many a stand, from Maine to Delaware. 

I would not flatter, but, ye godsl—why go to the post-O. 

Swelled o'er the floor, and cramm'd in baga, with mails away to go, 

Te rise as rest as mountains rise-— but stay exaggeration. 

Ye rise just like a stack of hay, one mighty congregation ! 

And ail the literary maids, and all the sighing misses, 

From rillage belles, to modest girls, that MomeUmei blush at kisses. 

Will by their windows pensire get, and turn the green Venetian, 

Look out and in, and secret' sigh, and read the Philomathesian. 

Yes, learned Sir, I see you ware your ba nuer floating high,— 

I see you mount on glory's wings, and kisa the asure sky : 

The learned e'en their lore resign— their Latin and their (Sreeian, 

And kneel deroted at the shrine, of far-famed Philomathesian. 

Then kindly deign to answer me, ere I theee lines must close. 

If I had better soar in rerse, or tumble dowu to preee. 

A paltry fame the Poet's sure, but then O ! 'Tbesian, 

I write to win you glory, Sir, ttnd toin tweH Julia Ann. 

1 promised 3rou important news — 'tis merely a suggestion. 
And as my Julia made it. Sir, most modest be die qneatioii^— 
Since at Commeneement yon shall be* a neat, spruoe-lookipg fellow. 
Will yon resign your coat of blue, and eomo again in yellow 1 
For ladies throng the galleries round, and gase upon your eorors. 
Alone regarding your outside, as they regard their lovers. 
Excuse me. Sir, ami please aeoept this hasty bUMdoua: 

From Oa»iTHO-?LORio Entibotalogico. 
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Tii£ MADMAN'S DOOM. 
{Concluded from ^agt 68.) 



The first object on which he bent his frowning brow was the ty- 
rant, majestic in mien and stately in stature, on whose countenance 
played the smiles of sincere pleasure, though it was deformed by 
the ferocity of the soul within. None approached him but with awe 
and servility, and all on whom he frowned quaked with fear ; f^* 
the Uon in his rage was not more terrific — no tiger more fierce. By 
his side stood a model of beauty and an ornament of perfection.——. 
None could look on her, and not be enchanted by her loveliness or 
dazzled by the splendor of her beauty. A tear stood in her eye, and 
paleness sat on her cheeks. A hoary-headed priest pressings the. 
sacred volume of the Scriptures, stood before them, about to pro-, 
nounce the bond of union. The hated rival of the Madman sat near,, 
on whose arm hung in fairy gracefulness the former partner of hi* 
joys — the blaster of all his schemes of future happiness. This tor-, 
menting sight inflamed him to downright madness, and banished 
every other object— every other desire from his mind, but that of re- 
venge. ^' Hell-deserving seducer !" cried he, fiercely, and rushed, 
madly to the contest : but the tyrant's broad shield, interposed be- 
tween him and his brother, brought to Forcal the recollection of 
his scheme, and raising his arm in token of silence, he thus addres- 
sed Ali : ** Tyrant ! in the name of liberty and fidy good swords, I 
demand the surrender of this devoted castle !" *< Hell, and dark- 
ness ! devoted by whom, thou accursed fiend ?" " Devoted by 
fifly brave knights, ready to die in freedom's holy cause, the clash of 
whose arms shall ring through every vault of this fortress, unless it 
be surrendei^ed immediately and without resistance !" At this an- 
nunciation, a smile of joy played upon the features of the filial El- 
vira, whose heart beat high at the thought that some still lived, in 
whose bosoms pity at languishing helplessness, and indignation at 
wanton cruelty glowed with stimulating energy. But the usurper, 
with a countenance pale with rage, exclaimed in the madness of his 
soul, " Ye dastard knights ! will ye see your sovereign mocked by 
the insolence of a vassal ? Seize upon the madman ! down with 
him ! strike him down !" *< Back, villains ! ministers of a demon ! 
Avaunt ! else vengeance shall burst on your beads, and eternal 
night shall settle on your eyes !'• 
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Overawed by Iho gleam of his eye and his menacing altitude, 
n»oe dared approach within the sweep of his terrible weapon, for 
they were entirely unarmed except with a small dagger which they 
usually wore about their persons. " Valiant brother," said Ali, 
turning to the rival of the madman, << chastise that insolent villain, 
and teach him more civility than thus to insult his lord." << Fool, 
begone ; I shall chastise thee ere long," 

« To arms, all, and cut down the traitor I" 

" Death to the tyrant !" shouted the madman. ** Death to the' 
tyrant !" burst from fifty knights. <* On to the combat !" echoed 
through the fortress, as the Chevalier and his comrades burst from 
their concealment, and rushing into the room, secured every door 
to prevent escape and exclude all succor. Sad sight it was, to sec 
ffome scores of mighty warriors arrayed on one hand threatening 
death and vengeance, while on the other hand was double their 
number of miscreants trembling before uplifted battle-a^es. Ali, 
whom nought could deter or appal, spake the notes of war through 
Sis trumpet, which sent its shrill tones from room to room, from hill' 
to hill, and the echoes rolled along the mountain. 

Obedient to the call of their warlike chief, his vassals poured in 
from doors unseen before, and stood by their lord, shielded as effec- 
tually as any of the adventurers. Perceiving a continual increase 
to the tyrant's forces, Forcal once more raised the din and uproar, 
and demanded the surrender of the castle without the least resist- 
ance. " For," cried he, " unless you instantly comply, this revet 
shall be converted to a merciless slaughter, and this place shall 
smoulder in ruins over your butchered bodies." 

" Never ! Never! — I defy your force." " Strike, and stay not !" 
shouted' the chief and madman at the same instant. Then com- 
menced the desperate strife and the loud din of clashing arms, (for 
the principal knights had been supplied with arms by his inferiors.) 
The chieftain fought, the bravest of his band, clad in terrors and 
ifread retribution. He rose in might, as danger thickened arotmd 
him. He thinned their ranks , and at each blow gave death a victim. 
Terrible was the clash on his right, where Forcal heaped the slain, 
and like a whirlwind 'mid the oaks of some wide forest, rushed in 
the midst and hewed down all opposition. Fearful was the shock 
which shook the eastle's broad foundations. Ali fell— fell by tho 
hand of Forcal, who swept on, and dashed his hated rival to the 
floor. A shout of victory, Ftud and long, uosc from the victors. — 
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The contest ceased. The madmaD was graspiog his viQlifld, 994 
hoWng wer htm bis blood-drq^ptng weapon, deraaQding of bis trem^ 
bUog bfide if he was the choice of her ai&ctioQs. '< Tes>'' ream- 
ed the beautiful, tbou^ perfidious Lucretia, hanging upoa the pow- 
ef IcMAarm of her huahand. ^' Then heaven fofbid thai I abould de* 
stroll your haf^inesS) if happiness there he in sfd^tion and perft* 
dy. But down, both of ye, and beg for mercy — f^ life ^om him 
ye have wronged, deeply wronged." They both-bont theiBselv^ 
before him, and husibly craved the boon of life, tqrrified at Ae fie^e- 
nesfi of their enemy, and almost unconseioQls of their humiliati^ 
pn^ure. *^ Luorelia," continued he, << oqce beloved of my heart, 
in ymi I have seen fhith broken, bir4h didionored, in having associ- 
ated yourself to a vagabond seducer, a counterleit of dignity, of^ a 
slatn on his profession. I forgive yon: but mark me! ttyouwoidd, 
pmrarvo that Ittb which has just been spared > fly far from this conn^ 
try, doe yon will feel the risi^ wra& of my countrymen. AfH| 
thou, vilest of worms ! fly for your life, and nevepr movo breaAhe the 
free air o£ Albania." 

Let us BOW return to Ali, whose fall ended the strife. He fell, 
yet not fatally. In the midst of the contest, heighlened by rage and 
madness,Forcal had felled the tyrant, and swept on like the tempest : 
but tl» Chevalier spread his broad shield bep[>re the 6lial miideti^^ 
and proleeted her from all iiijury, warning every intruder, and slay- 
ing all Uiose who had the pre»imption to disregard his menaces, aiui 
rush madly to tbeur fate* Now that die strife was emled, with the 
generosity of a noble vtctcff, he sou^^t out AH from the heaps of hb 
butchered vassals, in order to save his Hfe, if hia spirit had not abmi- 
dy taken its flight. 

Restored to eeiUKaetisness, the still haughty Ali demanded by 
what right they had dared to raise the standard of rsbelUon against 
thetf lawfvd sovereign. *< By wbat right dal« fw infringe the lawB 
of humanity, and wring with agony tbe souls of your hitherto k>yal 
stj^cts ?" <^ Do fou ffoostion the deeds of yottr lordl"* So say- 
ing, and coNectiag all his mi^t for one desperate efibrt, he seised 
hie sword, drenched in his own gore, and rushed flirionsly on the no^ 
ble chief, determined, if he lost his kingdom, not to die um^vienged. 
But the terrible baitUe^axe of the knight did its fatid work, and stretch- 
ed his headless trunk prostrate on the floor. '* Vengeance was due, 
and veog^uice is discharged," groaned ^e adventurers simultane- 
ously, and a shout of victory interrupted the deep pealing thunder. 
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tah and exhausted, the maiden, just rescued tVom a hfe of misery, 
fell upon her knees, and with a heart overflowing with gratitude^ 
thanked her deliverers in the name of herself and her sorrowful ^- 
ther. " Oh ! my father — my father !" cried she with tears of joy, 
« would that thou wert hero to thank my deliverers in thy own name, 
and to express what thy daughter would express, could she find. ut- 
terance." "My courageous confederates deserve your highest 
gratitude," said the Cavalier, " but as for myself, heaven would 
never have granted me one moment's repose, had I not come to 
your rescue and that of my country. That I have conferred a favor 
on you, and snatched 3^u from the jaws of a monster, is sufiicieni 
recompense for the toils I have endured, and the dangers I have 
Undergone. Their good swords achieved a]l-<-thank them for your 
deliverance." * The now blushing maiden complied, and poured 
forth her heart-feU gratitude for her rescue. '* You all are stran- 
gers," continued she, " yet as brothers I shall honor and love you, 
and as defenders of innocence shall feel a deep and lasting grati- 
tude." " Elvira ?" — She started ; for it was a familiar voice, and 
»be trembled as her nanio was repeated by (he Chevalier—" Elvi- 
ra, do you know roe ?" 
" Frederic t" 

" Ob, welcome, dearly beloved of my soul ! and rest assured, 
that, though all others had submitted, (here beats one proud heart 
here inflamed with love of her, whose melancholy fate roused the 
energies of these my honored knights. Oh ! come and bless me 
once more with those heavenly smiles, which thou hast oft bestow- 
ed upon me ! Forget thy sorrows past, and lean on me for aid and 
defence ; and, though my arm is feeble and my blood-drops Tew, 
yet bodi shall" be expended before aught of mortal shape shall wrest 
thee from my areas." The maiden leaned on him for support, for 
the joy of that moment overwhelmed her. Her former lover, Fred- 
eric the Chevalier, was her preserver. " My God !" cried she, 
** now am I repaid. I can live and die in the fond embraces of my 
Frederic." Exhausted by the fearful forebodings of her future des- 
tiny — shocked at the violence of him with whom she was about to 
unite her gloomy fate, and grieving for the sorrows which her fond 
parents endured on her account, she scarcely sustained (he shock 
of the intelligence that she was set free from an unfeeling tyrant. — 
She swooned in the arms of her lover. What a change ! The cheek 
which once vied with the rose in loveliness^ was now sunk and col- 
oWess ; the eve whigh once clcamed with delicht, nlainlv told that 
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a settled melancholy was gnawing her very vitals. Onoe dissolved 
in innocent gaiety, she was liow the image of hliglited hopes and 
despair. Without a solitary friend Ho soothe her distressful mo* 
meats, or to lighten her load of woe, she was fast sinking into an un« 
timely grave, on whose verge she seemed to hover awhile, till a 
guardian angel recalled her fast- fleeting spirits to life and unspeak- 
able happiness. But (he strife ended not here ; for the echoing 
notes of the bugle had aroused from their various retreats a despe-^ 
rate band of vassals, whose mightiest e^orts were directed against 
the gate of the castle, in order to force an entrance to assist their 
lord. << Stand Urn), and grapple with Ihe foe !" shouted the road- 
man, as he hastened to unbar the huge gate. " Stop !" cried the 
chtef, grasping the other's arm, — <^ for God's sake, sir, keep out 
these blood-bounds, till this maiden and yonder lady are provided 
for in a place of safety ; and you, sir," said he, speaking to the 
brother of Ali, '* must he content to receive a separate apartment. 
Now," continued he, when all things were in readiness, " now for 
tiie final struggle. Unbar the gate." An hundred burst in at onooi 
and began the work of death : but their numbers were doon thinned 
by the firm and steady blows of the knights, while the strokes of 
their antagonists fell at random, often giving the death-wound to 
some of their own party. One, a gigantic warrior, who had hewn 
his way through the opposing shields, and who was about to com- 
mence a struggle with the madman, his equal in size and superior 
in strength, suddenly lowered his weapon and bade the contest cease. 
Obedient to the command, his followers ceased ; and as a^leam of 
recognition crossed his countenance, be embraced his brother in the 
person of Forcal. " Heavens !" cried he, " how is this? I tho't 
that thou wert lying on the distant plain, a prey to wild beasts and 
hungry vultures ! Where is the lord V '* The tyrant, did you say ? 
Look you all, and behold him weltering in his gore, gashed with 
wounds frem the weapon of that noble knight yonder, the deliverer 
of his country-" All were wrapt in astonishment at this bloody 
scene, and that astonishment was heightened as they listened with 
alUengrossing interest to the narrative of the madman, as he ex- 
plained to them the means by which so glorious a work had been 
accomplished. "And now," said he, "since we are once more 
free from oppression, and possess the power of conscientious action^ 
let US evince our gratitude to our deliverer by appointing him our 
ruler in the place of that monster, till some one shall be named by 
ihe choice of the naUon." " Nay, sirs, this may not be. Others, 
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wkose eitpeneftce^as taught them more ^cantioii, «ai wImim tlMli- 
tios far exceed'mtne, must sit on (be tiuroiie of my oouatfy*^ It 
was 1^1 m vani? He was appoiDted by the uaiveraal acclamattooy 
and his leebie refifs$ii\were drowoed by the noii» of the ahoutiag. 
. But I must etid my tafe. Suffice it to say, that the Cheralier be- 
eame the governor of tne mroyince^ and rukd his subjeeta wti^ aied- 
eralton and equity. Secui^ip their aflfections, he warn toieiit ooly 
en ^e increase of their pow^and happinras. He soon led hk btt* 
tored to the marriage altar ; nid there they pledged their vows of 
love and unshaken fidelity, amidst every vicissitude of fbrtittie. Hec 
father was Boade chief counsellor, jind fulfilled the dutioi of his ita^ 
ttOR with ability and success.. But tragical was the (ate of ]^oreal. 
He saw the fieedag blaze of the tyifant's castle shoot up into the 
heavens : he saw smiling freedom's )maner curling on the breece, 
•rad heard widi enraptured soul the loud huzzas of free^bom mea 
rejoleing iai the prospect of happier days. He stood beside the 
ChevtkHer, and preseed his hand in' expressive silence. ^<Sir, this 
is ^ B^ that shall make glac^ithousands of hearts, whose first ef- 
fijirions shedl be praise, exalting th^r deliverer almost above human- 
ity. But Forcd, Uie madman, wiH be fbrgotten, uolras infittny 
snate^ hie? from oblivion, and make^iis name a wocMW magic and 
drid&d^ Tea wilt enjoy the affectionate wishes of diyour happy sab- 
jedtS) toutishing in pea^^ and power ; but I shall make the moua« 
tliin ft>eks my midni^t Ikaunts^-the mountain beasts ray compan- 
iohii kk soliti»ie, and the lofty soaring ea§^e the soother of my cares. 
i tnigte h&ve been haf^y, and had a partner in my joys ; but the foul 
seducer canie, $mi in my absence pmoned the mind of her I loved, 
and stUl love* May you live happy, and die regretted by alL Fare- 
well.'* Hie thundet burat-^— the lightning flashed, and all was^ — 
darknesd. Fordal was not there. The morning sun rose on Alba- 

Tears passed on, and Foreal's name wm scffiroe repeated.: Oii 
Upon a summer's eve, when all nature was pleasure, a passing tnav- 
etteir would rest upon the motlnl, and view the ruined f^^rlress, and 
wonder what was the fate of the madman ; and b» he sat* in silent 
tliought, he would hear a shriek of wild despair echo along the moun- 
iain torrent, or, shooting up, It seemed to &y upon the air ; and as it 
ended, a moaning sound would be he^d^-'-a sepulehnd souod, as of 
spirits juat departed. Some said it was the spirit of the madman, 
revisiting die scenes of his former love and <^ruelty. 

It was a day in spring. Frederic, the Chevtdier^ rode fbrdi up^ 
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oh his war-steed, to visit the spot where first blazed the beacon of 
his country's liberty, where curled up<m the gale a nation's banner 
proud]y,invittng liberated thousands ; and as be climbed the toilsoiBf 
ascent, he heard the faint groans of distress. He cast his eye upon 
a towering rock, and there beheld a horrid t>eing in human shape^*-^ 
He paused and drew his sabre» <* Amid my haunts thou needest «q 
sabre to protect thee from barm : none dare here intrude A>r dack 
designs ; and none ever came this way, unless guarded by virtue's 
shield. These twenty years I've roamed forlorn, a lone inlwbitaal 
of ^86 awful precipices and deep chasms. The nooontaia beat; 
has fled from me as from something horrid and loathsome ; and aUv 
man and beast, have dunned me and my habitation. Crod'a wralli 
is nearly expended, and his last vial is now to be pouted out upn me«> 

Ay, vengeimce has its victim* — ForCal, the madman, dies !" ^^ 

Awhile be hovered over the craggcd brink — he reeled-^he plunged 
headlong— and died ! L*L. 



*♦ OBSERVATIONS ON PROFESSIONS. LITERATURE, MANNERS, &c. 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. MADE DNRING A RES- 
IDENCE THERE IN 1832, BY REV. ISAAC FIDDLER." 

Wb do not profess to belong to that band of literary monsters 
ycleped Reviewers, nor is it but rarely that we wield the otitic's 
pen ; it is sufficient for us to set quietly down, content with what 
opinions are flung out to us from the great guns of Ulera^re, th^ 
reviews, — never once questioning their validity or fitness. Nor is 
tt with that intention diat we have now sharpened our pen to Ihe^is^ 
sectingof this bantling of the Rev. Mr. Fiddler, but merely that ire 
may add our quantum of obloquy to the mountains whidt hat ^ t^ 
ready been heaped upon this unfortunate gentleman^s h^d. Aad 
we have been assured in Uiis, inasmuch as it camuyt, by any ing^^' 
nuity of malice, be considered presumptuous in us, while the whole' 
pack, with full-mouthed hayings, are in hot pursuit, that we should^ 
add our own feeble yelpings, to aid in crying down the gaitie* 

The Rev. Isaac Fiddler, a clergyman of the ei^ablished church 
of England, came to this country m lai^l, m th« fbl! fkith that he 
was coining into an eai^;thly paradise, where all that was netessary 
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for him to do, in order to obtain both wealth and honor, was merely 
to signify that ho would bo pleased, in his wondrous condescension, 
to accept them from the hands of the generous Americans ; who, 
simple, good folks as they were, would conceive that the honor he 
had been pleased to confer on them by accepting their gif)s was re- 
,compense enough for all the fat things they should bestow upon him. 
But herein, as has been the case with many others of his interesting 
countrymen, he was mightily deceived ; for it so occurred, that in- 
stead of being received with all pomp and glory, after the true La- 
fayette fashion, and instead of being toasted up and down the coun- 
try, and finally made, without any effort of his own, a great man in 
the land, as he had very rationally expected, he was, to his most ex- 
cessive astonishment, left to grope his way to competency or pov- 
erty, just as Fate and himself should agree. The Rev. Mr. Fiddler, 
immediately on the discovery of this strange neglect of his merits 
by the barbarians, seems at once to have opened his eyes to their 
moral degeneracy, and shocked at the nakedness of the land, to have 
with all cjonvenient speed retired to his native home, and there com- 
piled the very veracious account of our blessed country, which bears 
the title placed at the head of (his article. We had, upon perusing 
the first few pages of this work, determined to apply to its author 
all those agreeable "sobriquets" and pleasing epithets, with which all 
classes of community have been for some weeks past so industri- 
ously honoring him, viz : such as " infamous slanderer," *' liar," 
&c. &c., through the whole chapter; — ^but as we read on, and bo- 
came a little more accustomed to the tune of our Rev. Fiddler, in- 
stead of being angry, we felt ourselves marvellously inclined to 
smile; and finally caught ourselves in the very act of wondering, 
whether it might nojt bo that some one had let off this squib, to 
see how great confusion ho might create, or how much money he 
might make, by a book of travels. And this opinion indeed is not 
without some foundation ; for any one can see, with half an eye, 
that it is far better than a chance in a Georgia gold mine, to be the 
happy publisher of a "Journal," in this country, so it purports to 
be written by an Englishman, and is abundantly interlarded by such 
outrageous and palpable falsehoods as have lately been spawned 
from the press. But now, having looked the book through, we hon- 
estly confess, that we hold this to be the genuine, bona-fide offspring 
of a true John Bull ; since a Yankee manufaclurer would never have 
dared to publish so bare-faced mistakes (!) very naturally supposing , 
his quick-eyed countrymen would easily have detected his imposture 
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through so flimsy a veil. We have not time or spaee to make quo- 
tations from this work, and had we, it is a great matter of doubt if 
we should even then. Many have probably read the work, and to 
those who have not, we will barely remark, that it is not worth rernU 
ing ; — it is but a reiteration of all the libels that have of late b«en 
heaped upon this country, given out according to the true fingfish 
rule, viz : by premising, ' that he came to this country entirely on* 
prejudiced, or if any thing prejudiced, in its favor,' &c. &c. ; and 
finally winds off by saying, in effect, if not in so many words, that 
America is the choice den, where dwells the bundling, gouging, 
swearing, thieving, spitting spirit of democracy — a sink of iniquity, 
full of all abominations — the recipient of the off*scourings of the 
whole earth. As a single specimen of our author's ingenuity — his 
almost miraculous quickness in discovering the designs of our gov- 
ernment, we will barely state one case : ' It seems that owing to 
sundry impostures having been palmed off upon the Episcopalian So- 
cieties in this country, it has become a rule with them, that ministers 
coming from abroad, are not admitted to preach, until they have re- 
mained in the country one year.' But the wonderfbl sagacity of 
Mr. Fiddler has discovered something of far more consequence than 
the mere design of detection, by a certain society, of a religious im- 
postor, but to use his own words, it is a << deep-laid policy of the 
American government, which has the peopling of the country for its 
object!" — 'Tis but a few lines above he complains bitterly of there 
being no national religion. Such instances of our Fiddler's saga- 
city are common through his whole work. He discovers, amongst 
' other things, that the reputation of being a villain is, amongst the 
Yankees, equivalent to wealth ; and in case of a marriage, a fair 
set-off against riches, if not superior to them. But we have not 
room for more of this gentleman's ludicrous blunders, although his 
book abounds in them. We have selected the above instances, not 
as the worst the book contains, by any means ; but because we 
have not seen these particular ones mentioned any where else, and 
we have seen many of his others. Finally, we will say that it is not 
at all strange that our Rev. Fiddler, and others of his ^ genus,' pub- 
lish such works : the only real matter of astonishment is, that Amer- 
icans should notice the pitiful complainings of these upstart scrib- 
blers, who, too lazy or too ignorant to succeed in gainifig a mise- 
rable subsistence in their own country, fly hither to write a " Jour- 
nal," — curse the land, and go back to have their pockets lined, for 
having so notably decried our country. We would also advise — if 
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a^ftee maj be given hy such bewrdless you^ as ourselves — that 
our eircutaliBg^ liiMreuies and library gentlemen should purchase use- 
fVil mA wt^lesemio works ; or if they mu^ needs have ^^ Travels in 
Aflswea^^ thafc they veuld obtain such well written and agreeable 
hteki as that lately published by Mr. Stuart, and not lumber their 
nhelveaL wkh suci useless, ui^ofitable and mtscfaievous publications 
aa mt^ cotttiaually coming from the pens of such creatures as Halls, 
TroUopes and Fiddlers. S. 



THE BURIAL GROUND AT BUNKER HILL. 

I. 

Yes, stranger! let tby quick and measured tread, 
Press ligMIy on this peacefiil apot ef ground, 
For Kare 4a r«at« undraamii^ly the d«ad, 
Nor list they to thy genUer footsteps' sound. ; 
But oyer, as thou still dost pass around, 
f^uk where they Ke* Hie nohle and the brave, 
BeneA&h eaeh sod, eafih hillocic* and each mound, 
With scarce a stone to iQarl( their humble grave, 

White o'er them softly murmuring, does the green grass wave. 
It. 
This is m9 eomwon barial^it i» one, 
Wh^re mai]^ of the sehleet blood are laid 
lu the cold to^b—without a warning gone, 
Obedient to stem fate's commandy which bade 
Then hie te tiieiF heme, •* the paie>ealiB« of shade."— 
Sueh is the placM whioh I hare eaUed my h<uae. 
When frequently I deem the power that said. 
Haste ye all, and seek ye here a tomb. 

M yiKklealy, may bnl me meet my. ftnal doom. 
IH. 
They sleep. Oh, yea— they sleep all quietly. 
As does the babe upon its mother's breast ; 
The gentle meanings of the calm bright sea, 
Whifpcc a hdlahy, aoothiog them to reat 
Upon their clay-cold bed— may not the blest 
Watch o'er the slumbers of a fallen friend 1 
Keep nightly rigils as pome heavenly guest. 
Till thek pure a|Mrits shaU together blend. 

When time, which was, and is» shall have its final end ? 
IV. 
Once on this spot, deep in the noon-tide's sun. 
Bayonets and swords, innumerous were gleaming ; 
Aad their strip'd standards, loosen'd one by one, 
Came dazzlijigly upon the soft wind streaming, 
All deck'd with stars, which, from their portals beaming. 
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In splendor glitter'd o*er the eaeftniped kott, 
Armed for the convict— that host now seeming, 
In their army, thie triumph, and the boast. 
Of nations on the tide of donbtfnl empire teteed . 
T. 
Here too, once rolPd the signal dram of war, 
' %i!ki%ili«e«niid^ti»t|efardM^«ri4i^; 
#^^^^e)^t^L.^|B^ei pealed i^ nptM afar- 
"On to the bharge->for freed'om and for God !" 
'I^rm, undismayed, that Itt^e pfialanx>4ood » 
a^lniftileppKhN.r«fv^(Mtt«>lo tiiMB«.^#^Pji|r 
, . .^^n ^^ejjh f^Q^^djB^ ^pt hoflie^thus brave, thus goofi, 

If ^eedom came not, with its arm of power * •' * 

To tareftk ^^eir £6nSL^^elf <A'l»Aliheir' richtiftt dower 1 

']^^s|in.had,sekt-;^nif(ht raited on the world. 
But not in peacefulness— the sulphur-smoke, 
Above the* Ware, and on the mountain eurled, . 
And one Jij one, tha pale dim sUm ««Nmi , 
And|^mj^re^ o*^, whfM^e fell tl^e \>attle-8trp|fea~ 
Then wept themselves away-^ihe cannons* roar 
*tke dreiUniess slumbers* of the dying bnke, 
And many a -wurrior, H^t*rinjp in j^ujgi^fp, 
^hu>t.hia la»t Meep^no.more.to withe— no, never more. 

Goi look the wide world over-'-go and.l«i^n 
^bat lesson which slieuhl.be siHIve mH p|i«e ; 
;^i^e tbroipi||h the eternal city— Ijifuj^s s^i^l burn 
Over the brave, who as a sacrifice 
l>our'dforth thtoir ^Mft't^dod, Md««t«eeddlt a^Oi 
And T^Af^fodBWBT^rimrm^ vupMll^p^ ie#^ 
IFletr w^iAh w/|s writ in tears, and jg^oans. and si^hs ; 
But not rnore worthy they, who press that bed, 
Than those, who on fftss kihtdrle^pot »e>dt«^th«H^ hmh§. 

Slojtp .on, ye b^^ ' ^bUvlon shall not throw 

Its pall of darkness o'er your honor'd dust ; 

Ybkr names, yea more, yoitt' gUtfbiia iee^eflliit gtow > 

.In tbeirow« ^>MirlttaMS*-^1hiirPMfhl^^«tt 

f^U^fe sh^ll t^L i^^^''* }^ ^^ l?rave, the iust, 

for that shall ennoble— as the hand oi time 

Shall toueh it, it sfaail moulder ^Beath'tberiMt 

-Of :^ai^i*.*but ye ahea be, as in fowt fflMe, 
^f||pe|a[i^jB]^4(Qr your 4^e4«» illus^ious a^d sublime. 
' ' ' ^ ''' It. 

Sleep on, ye brave ! no more on you shall d4wa 

l^e be a nteens mern, ^ clie |jhe.g)Qfi.tMis.d|f ; 

>^9p^r|Qn's hi^i no martial^spupd^ng horn. 

Shall rouse you i'rom t,he sluml>era where ye lay, 

To stand again, and mingle i»tbe fri^, 
=' Wbece-tytanti league,. toooake Hi^ ^B^ijre Maizes ! 

Oh,,no 1 rest on, uncoffin'd as ye may. 

Till time shall pass-health in her ruin blaze — , . 

Then at the lasV trhmp rise, an army froii your grtfy^i* • ' -•S^^.'W 
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TfiS TAUILY UBftAftr. 

In eaUii^ atleiitioa to thit very Yaknbfo Mm« •f workiy k m 
M4 oar intootioiiio attempt any tfaiiig bj wajrof revfow; tfMthM 
already been done witfaajustoeeB thatgiTestoapprobatipBadoiiUa 
▼aloe. Nor is it merelj to add oor eacornkm i bat there is eocae- 
thiiig in the design of this work, and in ite execution thns fiur, whkh 
we would bneflj ootiee. The present is pre-eminent!/ the age of 
priBta ;— all read ; and the author or publisher, who would not has* 
aird hie celebrity or his bread, must watch the bias and huoMNr ikt 
iaste of eompanity. Leaying the strong tide of public indinatieo 
in this rsepe ct , he must be content with the dull flow and less gal- 
laat bearing of a coasting way ; to breast thdt tide has ever been a 
hopeleM and perilous task. In their attempt, not to oppooe, bnt to 
gaide, and hereby oonect the taste of the community, the Messrs. 
Harpers have eriaeed a clear head, and, as yet, a strong and steady 
arm. The dwaend tlMiy found for entertainment and novelty. — 
Seisiag upon this bian of the reading world, and having eminently 
bleiided with the entertaining, the substantial of miscellaneous lite- 
rature, they have eifoeted much for the renovation of the general 
taste, and given forth a piecious series of volumes, of a form and 
character at once convenient, useful and popular. The sid>jects 
selected are sodi as have inters for all who read — ^Biography, 
History and the Miscdkmy of Science and the Arts. Its authors 
are among the most eminent writers in our language. — ^There is no 
work which caaaupply (be place of the Family Library. The sub- 
stance of oumy of the volumes m^, it is true, be found in works al- 
ready before the public, but in such voluminous or technical form 
Hmt for the aiaes of readamit might as well not be. It will be found 
ib ertry Libcaiy that is complete. It wese singular, passingly ao,'^if, 
of the 67 volumes of this work, which have come to hand, there were 
none to be oensucad. — Such are few however, and owing perhaps 
to dm too great haste which we think has been BMnifested in the pro- 
cess of te work. Its eonductof s should feel that it is not alone a 
^••itifo failure in any of its numbers that will work essential injury 
10 fteir enterprise; they have taught us to expect in them more Aaa 
med io crity $ and if there are among the already published, one vol- 
•mef^asd another which we could wish of aay other dress, still that 
expectation can hardly have been 4idsappointed in respect of the 
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whole. In umfonn with it, though not iadtapeniable to tho compto 
tion of the set, the same enterprizing pul^ishers are issuing, ftom 
time to time, *< The Dramatic Library,'' << Family Classical Lttrft- 
rjr," and many other valuable works. Notice may be^^expeded of 
fhture volumes of the Family Library as they arrive. — V— I. 



ASICRICAN^RRIODICALS. 



, Ta& aptness with which they accommodate themselfee to anf 
cpserfency which may arise, is an acknowledged trait in the genius 
of our countrymen. They have ever been celebrated, al home and 
abroad, for this adroitness, which enables them to turn their whole 
force and energy towards that point where it shall redound to the 
greatest profit or emolument And in coelbrmity to this pfincipley 
we see that most of the literary talent of the country is engaged in 
the service of periodicals : for the prevailing tasto of the age stiems 
to relish every thing of the light and ephemeral cast, or at best, 
that quality of matter which abounds in ourhi^est toaed period 
calsy in preference to more elaborate produbtione, sudi as are the 
conceptions of genius,and, perfected by assiduoes and ooi^k«ed e^ 
fort, are designed to survive their own era. Hence, wfaUe oer 
works of the latter stamp are lost in the briglM rifolgeace of the £a- 
ropean classics, our periodical Ifterature is not so vasdy inferior to 
theirs. Our whole Ibrce seems directed in this <^aanel, and to ee 
good account, that even the English Reviewers sometimes voodK 
safe a smile of courtesy, or bestow a generous encomium upon their 
suspected rivals, acknowledging that our best publicatioBS have 
picked up some few bright and sparkMng gems from the iotdleela* 
al mines of America. 

Thb Nort9 American Review, published at Boston, quarter- 
ly, is decidedly the most ably conducted, and entitM to the mdst 
distioguished reputation, of alt our periodicals. It is now nearif 
twenty years since this review was first commenced, and it has been 
conducted, under its several editors, with such fidelity and discre* 
tion, that its popularity has been continually on the increase. Uo* 
yfce many of the English reviews, it is not devote to*a ftvorito 
party, o|r trammelled bj any political shackles whatever. Those 
articles touching upon political topics have been geeerally charae* 
terized by the strictest impartiality and eefidor. The nmnber of 
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100 American Periodicals. 

4MIW American publications which are deserving of .a veiy ieribus 
.^(^iderationi is so Hmitec!, that in addition to a respectable num- 
bef of revi^wsi each number generi^y contains seveial essays upon 
suliiecjti of national or acknowledged interest. The last number 
contains several well- written articles, and among the rest, one upon 
Phrenology, which seems to be wanting neither in warmth ncnr M- 
temess against this new and highly censured doctrine. The writer 
of this piece seems to have adopted the no^quarter mode of fMurfiure, 
resolved upon the entire extermination <rf the\.object of his attack* 
We know that its. professed disciples have beenguiUy of many in- 
ISfigrditiei^i ofteiitiaies attempting to push th^ matter too' far ; bmt 
we are biost egregipiisly mistaken, if he succeeds In contkkieing ^ 
communitjr, of what he seems to have attemt>ted9 vii. thiit Phreno^ 
iogy is an absurd foolery, & all its ddv6caCes abstird foots. K0i% 
are so infallibte but they may sometimes err, and with aH deferetk^e 
to oiir su^l'nor, we believe the North American has, in t6e case & 
hand, given striking evidence of this truth. 

. The Knickerbocker, published monthly at New-ToVk, is aged 
just one year and two months; and yet in the short period of its 
lexisten'ce, it has ejected more — promises, than any other pub« 
lication in America. — And. to do it justice, it has fulfilled some ot 
them* It is the design of its publishers that it shall occupy the high- 
cs^t 8(and in. the arena of polite literature, and eventually assiime 
^e.chairacter of its professed prototype, Blackwood's Magazine, 
^d present appearances indicate, that it will, if it continues to in- 
c^efise in interest^ excel any thin|; of the kind now published. Ma- 
li^ of its contributions are q( the. highest grade, and well worth tbei 
pri^ of a year's subscripti^on. .. One of its 6ontributops to the last 
nivnbejr, bas Joined issue with the writer of the above mentioned ar- 
ticle, in the North American, on Phrenology. — ^And be comes up to 
^ con|est with a spirit of fearlessnesfL and vehemence, that[says to 
^ antagonist, ", Guard well thine own — no maiden^s haiid i.^rotmd 
t)^e thrown." We beg leave to make one suggestion to our frietid 
of the Knickerbocker-;— gratuitous by the way-r-thiit he should first 
examine the craniutn of his. opponent, and if he find him in'tWsatAe 
predicament with most anti- phrenologists — a severe sufferer in HHe* 
ppini^ of t^e world, if the doctrine be tn^e— lie will te elite to d^- 
strpy 4he force of every thing he can say, by showing that it is en^ 
tiioly ex parte. , MV 
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MY Hdwfc A!f0 irouks. ^ ^ 

Tiffnfe «#e ewtmn spots of ewrth^ which) t^ ^vmy^Mim wha Ins d^ 
tMsrt sjraptmii^of « soul, besomcf kiTesttfd Irilfa « sort ofhallowsdiof 
terestv It isfiet the pre««inifieDt rifibnsss & sf^loDdor of Ibeic seooe- 
ty iNiksb gms lileiR siivh disfinetiM *. it may be to a9o(bsr'« my^ 
My are ^ntvildnsly ckfioieM in e>vsa brdliiiary attraoUoaa^ Y^t bavo 
they a hold on the heart wUeh bomity alalia aoaM «aver gaiiw Tbar^ 
ftiiay ta jUwau of «Nnh hidep w li ant loTofiiiasd asi oiioa saeoi to hold 
a ItefMm^mrprikit on ^e ismwMky of every behay^^r i'^-ttajr OMia 
uptaM-awiassiiQiKtea with every idea of tha aalugaHy hright JMIJ 
baaHCiM ^a^Ute eye loves ^em ;-^thay hkr^ fowar ^var oar aaaaaa 
%o llMapeAl^woYkof wi^x^ery; yaliaaUlha.adlo«ioas#itiwhiak 
ftey kiipira us, thava is not the ambracbgof the haayt. T^asa Ira 
SMii^^ wtxid (br^e places first toaaticMiedi aiuK iaelfa^ls afwa 
iibd' hallowed afieolioD« 

' '7Mt# is m holler spat on earth than -Hie lioale efjoar &mt yaawi 
R«9a«r,'if,'tika Me; Hion^ael kKt«yhe aady bniia, took haak» arii 
k^Nb^rhior^ A^iW^rarft Wiotaigito hrtf fc^fgattaa aaaa aa a f % >teigM» 
er^y^i Dolfieynot^fort up brafeie tiiyapMl'slMai^ 
{heili6ftt)aB«iilings^tMaai^albMdlyt ta notthlilflie^ 
iV)6l:*-^i!ie spHng-'-lfye^b^ iMMh «tartfaiifcaati<Uia MaMs^^ 
lAAflhodd? And there ^ the hailbf ihy yoMi{f rfaya, fMttrMaa im 
stinhght on the chhvass of^e' sbtil. ' ft fiasHi Hie Wddismd (l^f^ 
i^nf^'thb^ed ihtt)gd*-a tetnp^ for llhe {Hl^Aiaga ^MteifaMH. AaNl 
doe^ittiot snril^— ^y ^^^'-^^hoilgh it ba bMoanad 4a >ft Asavit 
Is tWrfe not* beatily itt the ragged ledga-^-'te grov^e-Mlib btodk^H 
(be Tjfeak, gray tbjis that cireto in Iha back-grbosfd ^^o-Jltdaisall^ 
tbb, to catt up the depatt^d yaars of tmr ptarity aadi>Mss€Uaaaas«» 
ll9dlheyQ0t come back on 'ih^ Hiirslfttgs and toil Of ^ H«l ai 4riiih» 
4rhftp%rite^tiiourtifuI1y of deadfl^sdras, lilce the ieaMnfterall aoaga 
of b& latid ^o the'ckrWtHfe^i^afererl Wbhttal**a<bi«aiit 
iaves.-4he warinest hearts of Mirth ; w^e^M^gtthiiMl^ p«MiM»i,«k 
Ib^es 6f interest— the Tiiart of ice. l?b*»6; Ifltd a hMMt^^ftm 
ia'{)rospect, are theljoastad acquisiUdh dfyMrs. * 

1 know It is not manly, in the ffyes of the #»llll, to *i ^%t^A* %iI(M^ 
charities of the fire-side. I koowlhat, to be a tnan, ^tilsM^ <MKit{h 
must be schooled to the notions of men ; till the memory of homa 
jandearlykindnesses-— of a pajrent's— sister's—broiher^s lore, shall 
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b^aooM peir«rl«M os Um palsied soul. Be it to*^ am not a i 
tkan : — Heaven grant I magr never be. If to meet the fond en- 
braee — the claap of the heart's sA^^ieny with aa -warm eoMtion — if 
to answer, with as read/ a tear, the tears that fail for me when I 
tarn Acm the threshdd of my home, as in my veriest bo y hoo d i f 
tiwse be inconsistent with the attributes of a man, I am yet ia my 
infancy. Tears may have wrought changes in all thiags ^se; bat 
in the memory of home— tny own, first, sacrad heme change ia 
beyond their power. Its idea is a part of me,— 4toelf a spot ler the 
visittagi of my parest and brighteat dreams. 

I can conceive of feefings moie b it t e r ' m ora ilaspaimta ; bat ef 
none characteriaed by a more mekacholy sense of lonalinaas and 
desolation, than those which possess Uie soul, when, after a lapse of 
years, we revisit our eariyhoi|ie, now passed into the hands of atraa* 
gars. It is a profluu^ton to which we can hardly become raoonoi- 
led.-— *-A few years since I returned (W»m a dtsteaoe to my saliva 
town. WiA what feelings I approached the door of my home after 
a long absence, you, reader, can better fimcy than I can phnse. It 
waseyening; and, fifom fee window, a lamp thr e w down the lama its 
elaar and wekooung ligbt. SsmH change had be«i done si m sa I 
was thera-*-new paling bad been reeentfy a^ mt m md the little yaid 
ia Iront, and the madis of decay on the quiet featmres of the ^>ot 
w«ire too slig^ to be evident Ihrongh the cbrlqsiess of the homr. I 
stepped lightly to the door— the tone <^ the knocker startled ma— it 
aemned changed ; but it may be my nerve was not didy graduated, 
and my heart was be«tiag almost as load^ within me. The door 
was opened*-my tongue was toiling under its big frei^ of love— my 

asBM were half aronad my madness! it wasnot— 'twasa.atran* 

ger! *< What do you mean, sirV' WhmBvtetk$y? «Who?" I 
mentioned my kmUy. ^^The^r removed three months since to 
■ "-. ** It was in tay heart to thmst the intruder from the spot 
aoexdnsivelymyown. Gone! and is this another's home! Theie 
was Uitle of the 9toic in my step, and still less in my bosom, as I 
strwb back to the h%h*road. It seemed as I could b^ter endure 
that loMUeess and desertion idiould mwke that their dwelling-place^ 
than tint the stranger dmukl call it Aft. Reminiiomices of my ear- 
ly days came thronging <m my brain ; and eveiy rudimont of my 
aoni, thffe first AaUoned and inwoaen with my being, rose against 
Oiadeaecratipn of its^ancti^.. 
•• ' ■ I- 

Home of mj heart! once more I would trtud 
The foit to my y'm6»» of bright thing* wed ; 
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i would f acM^yct iigaia oa the feestfl tluil tlMa 
Were glmd in my gladneis m thei« bare fMtt ; 
On th« ler»a ones i»4 tovtot tttiit Iteii f luM<r— 
And £m1 H flM^jr 1^ 4i«f am ■•! ^^e ; 
That the youth of my spirit it not afl pMt~ 
That it! first deep lores may yet he the last. 

11- 
I feel me a lonely, and ootllaof thio|f« 
From the soil of n^ sweotest remeashetiag : 
They heed aot my eeirow-^lha«.taiif hitif threofr 
Of the lif htsome look and the soul of song— 
Those fair bright hands of the ytuwtg wnd free* 
Now wild by the stream^Mia a»aBC».wsfi»-is#^ 
'VVhere they hide tbei^ and whoop* in th» willow bower 
l^at I plained there io my boyhood's hour. 

III. 
l*here*li a sear-grown spot on the beeohen tree* 
Wbere I dream'd that my naase wonld fbrorer he; 
8nt ye searee mighltatt what Its lttt<Hnyj||pH,— 
* Time hath onlgnawed it so heenly and well ; 
While names that I know not are carred fbera now. 
On that reeord-tmnk, of the aweeplng heogh i ' ' ' ' 
And wasted things, and the periihiid eome 
O^s^ytfjeamt »f yon noir— my own firtt homa t 

IV. 

friends of my first daya t ye aro not now 

Aa ettoe ye were, of the carelem brow f 

Ye hare cbanged since we sported together flMn, 

Bj the sunny streams of onr nattre gien i 

For the laugh is gone, and the kindling eye, 

Atthstoneof our joyous rerelry ; 

And the look of lore, and the gush of souf. 

Are not as (hey once were, without control. 

V. 

I stood where that stream in sunlight wont, 
And aped in its rippling our merriment ; 
But a change had come o'er my childhood's home. 
And the roices of lored ones now wore dumb ! 
The grare had garnered the spoil* of time. 
And they slept not all in their natire clime ; 
. And strange-toned roices, in alien mirth, 
Waxed wild on tby windings, my hall of birth! 

Tl. 
And yet 'tttf well ;— fbr who might draam 
That Hfe's young lores would changeless seem t 
For this eye of light is not as when 
It looked, for the first, on the gutte of men ; 
This brow's young brightness ii peaMM 4^«r 
With the tales of all gone things-— now no mor»» 
This cheek hath been bleached by the bittor tear. 
And the selrcf that we once were art not hero. — • •^^' 
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OCf" We take this opportunity to express the warmest gratitade to our corres- 
pondents for the very liberal number of contributions with which we have been 
ftoiiilied. And we bef leave, at the same tine, to retttind th^mlthat the Asso- 
ciation stands pledged that nothing shall appear on the paffl* of the Philomathe- 
sian, which is not entirely original. We are led to these remarks hy the discove- 
ry, on a re-perusal of our first number, of a too evident plagiamm in the author 
of the <* Legend of Home." To qualify our expression of regret and disapproba- 
tion of such an act, we feel would be injustice to onr Association, and to the 
public. But we have not room for superlatives. We are forced to recognize, in 
a long paragraph of that artible, a striking similarity to a passage in the Sketch 
Book; and in several lines, a complete identity. Now we have no objection to 
accr«<iite<2 quotations from Wanhingtan Irving ; nor i^re we wantipg in gratitude 
to some of onr patroas &r thf ir quick preference of our own productions to those 
of even that distinguished autkor. It may be (1) the writer of the " Legend" 1^ 
culpable only for car rfos p uw in adopting the seatiments and expressions of anoth- 
er, which, from old Samiliaritjr, had.b^cojne, as it were, incorporated with his 
own. But such palpa^jA iiee4Uasne8s cannot be blameless. That the matter 
may, if possible, he cleir^d up, we will cprdially give place, in our next, to any 
•zpt«M(ti«n^f thiftwdk^r; solicitingrwithal^ a coutiauance of his ijivors by way of 
eoitdbation. Will not our corresponde;its be extremely careful 1 Eds 
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PATIENT THOUGHT. 

These, ^says another, are the two simple, but magic words, 
which, accorcling to Newton's own statement, contain the secret of 
his gr^fitness. This same remark wilJ doubtless apply with equal 
force to most, if not to all of those master spirits, and gisfantic in- 
tellects, which have appeared in difibrent ages of the world, as pio- 
neers in the march of human improvement, and as almoners of 
Heaven's munificenco to the world of mankind. Those men were 
Accustomed to habits of intense thinking, of close nnd critical ex- 
amination of things, without which, both their names, ?.::d the ben- 
efits which their labors have conferred on the world, would have 
been alike unknown and unrealized, and this exercise of the men- 
tal powers, must be considered indi<9pensably necessary to the ac- 
compliahment of any thing great, or important, whether in science, 
literature or art ; whether in morals, law, or politics ; whether in 
public or in private life ; and whether viewed with regard to the in* 
dividuals themselves, or with reference to the community and age 
in which they live* 

By industry, and patient meditation, we would not be under- 
stood to mean that listless indulgence of the thoughts, which i9uf- 
fers them to wander, vagrant, disconnected and confined ; resting 



upoo no particular object, gathering no instruction from the bound- 
less fields of vagary and phantasm, through which they pass and 
which deserves no better name than idle musing. Nor do we 
mean contemplation simply, or an unrestrained license to the im* 
agination, flitting over spaces of unlimited extent, and like the 
shadows of passing clouds upon the mountains, leaving no impres- 
sion on the mind. Nor yet do we mean the playful freaks of laa- 
cy, darting into the wild delusive regions of speculation, continu- 
ally departing farther and farther from the truth ; and, like the eagle, 
buried in the distant vault of heaven, in an ocean of solar rays^ 
completely overpowered and deprived of vision, or misguided by 
the straggling particles of stellar light, wanders forever in the ma* 
zy tracts of doubt, without ever approaching any thing like cer* 
tainty. 

But, we would mean by Patient Thought, that exercise of the in* 
tellectual powers, which requires effort, whicb requires deeisivny and 
which requires no small degree of felf'denial ; — which shuts out 
from the operations of the mind, those almost numberless influen- 
ces, which are every hour and moment, by means of the senses, 
passions and other causes, making their way into the chambers of 
the soul , — which blocks up for a time the avenues of communica- 
tion between the material and immaterial woild, by raising an e^ 
fectual barrier against that tide of sensations which is constantly 
pressing its way forward upon the mind ; — which chains the imagi- 
nation down to the standard of sober reality, preventing at the same 
time the mind from feeding upon its spontaneous productions, how^ 
ever sweet, pleasant or agreeable they may be, unless the real es- 
sence of truth ; and lastly, that eflbrt of the mind which places the 
subject of investigation in the very focus of the intellect, and brin^ 
the collected powers of the soul to act in unison ; to act vigorous- 
ly ; and to act without interruption, till the object of its pursuit it 
fully, and completely accomplished. 

A mind thus intently engaged in the prosecutions of its inquiries 
goes right forward to the accomplishment of its undertaking, wbal- 
ever that undertaking may be. It penetrates into the most secret 
intricacies of speculation and th^ hypotheses of phenomena, devel- 
oping whole systeihs, «nd tracing every principle laid down, up io 
'its source, to its constituents elements, and from thence following 
out its consequsnces into all the various ramifications of the most 
•omplicated theories, whether in science, politics or rehgion. 
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48 the iaquisitive architect, who is engaged in remoyiog the re« 
mains of some ancient structure of curious workmanship, com- 
inencing his work at the summit of the dome and proceeding down* 
wards till he comes to the very foundation on which the whole fab- 
ric rested, becomes thoroughly acquainted with every part, with its 
materials, with their form, size and properties, and what was the 
place that each was originally destined to fill, and whether all the 
parts subserved the purposes for which they were designed or not ; 
ido those engaged in profound thought, in patient persevering enqui- 
ry, become thoroughly acquainted with every part of their subject. 
And could we but have penetrated into the retirement of Luther, 
Melancthon, and of others of the great reformers of the 14tli 
century, and became acquaintea with the operations of their minds, 
while they were engaged in examining the monstrous fabric of tb« 
Romish Hierarchy, and in removing the foundations of society, of 
wrbrttary power, of superstition and tyranny, and dashing to th# 
ground the laborious superstructure of more than a thousand year* ; 
we might, I doubt not, have witnessed a similar procesf of careAil 
examination. 

^We might say the same of Newton, Bacon and Locke. TheM 
men, great as they were, could never have risen above the iiofiaoa 
of their own age, in c^iscovery, in philosophy and in science, had 
tiiey not devoted much of their lives to solitary and patient investi- 
gation. The world had never seen Newton ascending into the dia* 
tant regions of the heavens, passing far beyond the limits of all 
former discoveries, and like a celestial genius taking his station on 
a remote point of the universe, tracing the laws which govern the 
whole solar and stellary system, and making known the phenomeMi 
of light, had he not lit up his torch, and pre^mred his vehicle of 
discovery, in the tranquil and undisturbed laboratory of his own 
miad, — in the pure atmosphere of reflection, in the region of hum- 
ble enquiry and patient thought. 

The names of Bacon and of Locke had probably been as littU 
known to this generation, as are now those of any two of the most 
obscure individuals who prostrate themselves in the temples of 
Mecca, or wander over the pathless deserts of Arabia i and their 
admirable systen^ of philosophy, and methods of reasoning, had 
been still buried in the regions of hypothesis and doabt(ul ■parola 
tion, had they not applied their minds to this rigid eowM of kk^r^ 
and sclfdenying effort. 
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We might mention many other considerations showing the great- 
est importance of profound meditation and patient inquiry ; wheth- 
er we view it with regard to its effects on the intellectual capacities 
and habits of individuals ; or whether we consider it with a view to 
the splendid discoveries, the valuable improvements and the useful 
inventions which have jQowed from it as its legitimate fruits. Let 
us connect the idea of Socrates and of Plato, of Demosthenes and 
Cicero ; with that of their habits of retirement and seclusion. — 
Witness the two former in the groves of Academia, engaged in la- 
borious studies and abstruse enquiries ; and then call to mind their 
precepts and systems of philosophy, which afterwards obtained such 
universal domination over all other theories of heathen antiquity ; 
•-^let us picture to our minds Demosthenes retiring to his cave and 
there, for months together, devoting his solitary hours to the labors 
of the mid-night oil ; and after this, observe the result of his toils 
exhibited in that display of eloquence, which at once called into ac- 
tive exorcise the dull and almost lifeless energies of a whole em- 
pire, and which was more dreaded by the hero o/* Macedon and 
conqueror of all Greece, than the collected powers of a once great 
and warlike people ; — again we might associate a view of the gar- 
den of Tully, witiliessiog the meditations of the great Roman ora- 
tor, with that of a whole senate bowing submissively to the pow- 
ers of his eloquence ; nay, with that of a mighty empire, the mis- 
tress of the world, suspended as it were from his hand, and vibra- 
ting with the impulses of his overwhelming oratory. 

After a long slumbering of the human intellect, of thought and 
of enquiiy, we might have witnessed Columbus, wrapt in profound 
meditation and anxious research for proof of western soil, as he 
walked upon the silent shores of Andalusia, confirming his theory 
by long and patient observation, and at length, as the result of his 
labors, privation and great self-denial, bequeathing to posterity and 
to mankind, the wealth and the blessings of a new world. Could 
we have followed Franklin into his retirement, we should have there 
discovered that great philosopher, of whose talents and discoveries 
Americans shall ever be proud, devoting himself up to honest in- 
quiry and humble invesUgaUon, with all the docility of a child, till 
at length, he was able to master the lightnings of heaven, and di- 
rect their destructive thunderbolts harmlessly over the temples and 
dwelUngs of his countrymen ; and thus taught mankind no longer 
to regard this phenomenon as an indication of God's wrath, or as 
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m precursor of evil to men, but as a necessary agent in the physical 
eWorld. 

Such are a few of the splendid results of patient thought. Yet, 
we do not contend that this alone was the cause of all these grand 
results. Notwithstanding, we do affirm that without thi», such nien 
as Demosthenes, Cicero and Columbus, Luther, Kewton and 
Locke, Bacon and Franklin, had never appeared. America, in- 
stead of being what she now is, populous, civilized, free and en- 
lightened to a considerable extent, furnishing food, habitation and 
the comforts of life to so many millions of the human race, tut/A- 
cut thisy had still continued to be an unbroken wild. Withdut 
this, man had still gazed at the concave heavens with no other 
emotion than, perhaps wonder, at the infinitude of shining points 
which every where above him meet his eye, and with no more 
knowledge of them, than simply, that they appear in the nocturnal 
eky and make an impression on his mind. 

Fmally, without patient thought, without industrious persevering 
investigation, the human mind had still been in a state of infancy, 
imbecile, weak and timorous ; but with ihis exercise, it will doubt- 
less continue to show itself possessed of those qualities for which 
it has always been distinguished,— qualities which exhibit man as 
occupying a station little inferior to angels, and which assimilates 
him to his Maker. 

P, 



Ip men were jealous of no rivalry — ambitious of no exclusive 

praise in fear of no misrepresentations — fretted by no errors of 

estimation — encumbered by no diffidence (offspring of pride and 
infirmity ;) — if, in a word, they were impelled always by the simp- 
lest and most direct motives, the minds of all would start up with 
a new energy, and move at another rate, than heretofore. Signal 
instances of power and virtue, if all bosoms were purged of envy, 
would furnish an exhilarating motive, that must at once strengthen 
and animate all minds : — as the direct rays of the sun on the sur- 
face of the earth produce not a warmth so invigorating, as the re- 
Terberation of those rays from tjie sides of hills — rock, and edifices. 

Saturday Evening. 
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TRK DEATH OP PHILIP. 

▲ 8 OKH B . 

8«B«B— j1 9111011 opening in tht teoods upon Mouni Hope. Enter Philip— -kU gttf' 
rniente rent and bemMoredtoith blood, looking cmiHomly m eoery dbrtttion. 

PHILIP eohtB, 

My tribe >• gon% ! My warriori are slain ! 
Or if ft few sarrire, in rain they seek 
To find their Chief, and hring him timely aid. 
My palace is oonsum'd, and my broad lands 
The dastard Whitemau treads and calls bis own! 
And he, who once was known a mighty king. 
To whom great chiefs did render fealty. 
And whose ancestral line was prouder far, 
Than England's haught usurping lord can boast. 
Is banted like a prowling beast of prey t 
Yes, I am ontlaw'd in my own domain ; 
On the same soil my fathers ruled so long ! 

! thoa remorseless unrelenting fate. 
Suspend thy dire decree, and place me where 

1 stood, before my brare and dauntless tribe. 
With but an equal chance, and the base knares. 
Who seek my life, shall welter in their blood ! 
Oh ! bad I known of their approach, or had 

A moments warning ere they struck^— bat ne. 

My doom is seal*d ; my kingdom Is no more ! 

And Philip only waits this body's death 

To soar sublime beyond the winged cloads. 

Where my proud fathers dwell ; where coward's ae'er 

Admission gain; but where alone the brare. 

With rapture hail'd, swell the triumphant song 

Of blood and glorious rictory ! 

Bttt mast 1 leare the kingdom of my sires, 

The Whiteman's cursed aTarice to sate 1 

Mast these rich fields, through which my fathen e1ifta'4 

The timid deer, and andisputed ruled. 

Now fall into the bated tyrant's hand 1 

Then rouse, ye elements ! collect your strength. 

And on these hills In awful terror burst I 

Roll, thunders, roll ; and you, ye earthqaakes, shak* 

Earth's mighty pillar* on their solid base ! 

Te scathing fires of bear'n ! flash out, and raie 

Tour forked arrows on my wasted lands ; 

The limb and root of er'ry tree consume, 

JLeare not • shrnb, nor ling'ring sign of life ! 

Heare on, ye ocean wares, and 'neath your depths 

These lorely plains eonceal ; Oh ! leare them net 

To smile for Whitemea. Rftpaeioas ovlMftta 

0f ft fereigft foiJ,yi eanqtm^d Philip 1 
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Philtp ttill liret, and with at fre« a beart 

▲• e'er to battle flew ! But ya hare i lain mj tribe ! 

Cartel eternal rest upon your tonlt ! 

four hellish artt have laid my warriort low ; 

And soon their Chief thall join them in tha grara. 

But ere this heart is ttill, and thia rij^ht hand 

It cold, your leader fallt ! hit blood alona 

Can slake my buminjir thirst. Vengeanca 1*11 hara ! 

Aye, now methinkt I reeolleet a dream. 

Which in my youthful days oame o*er my alaep. 

It was the noon-tide of a tummer't day, 

When all was ttill, and nature teemM at rest ; 

When birds had eeat*d their aong, and th' panting datir 

Had left the grassy plain to browse beneath 

The cooling shade of the wide spreading baaab* 

That I reelin'd upon a gentle knoll. 

To gaze upon the gorgeous scene. But soon 

My eyelids clos*d in sleep, and thus I dream'd. 

Methought I look'd upon the Son. It reda 

Sublimely through the boundless realms of sky. 

Long time I gaz'd upon his glorious disc, 

W hen of a sudden came a roaring crash 

From the far West. The mountains shook 

On their firm seat of rocks. I look'd, and lo f 

I*the darken'd sky hung a rast sheet of imoka t 

Slowly and like a marshall'd host it rose 

As if to battle with tha pow'rs of hear'n. 

Now in deep uight one half the rault it hid 

And seem'd about to swallow up the Sun ; 

And when upon his face again I looked. 

From out that orb, there flash 'd unwonted Area. 

Fainting itreei'd, and with a sudden ptnnga 

Forsook its lofty throne, and shot behind. 

That Inrid cloud. And all was dark and black. 

Then burst from out that cloud a transient blaze. 

And murky night hung o*er the world again. 

'Twas that same glorious sun, which, though dathron'd* 

And deep involvM in rayless gloom, outshone. 

As the dense clouds gave way to shut mora close aroAHd. 

Such was my dream : In Philip 'tis fulfiU'd* 

Although of all authority depri^'d. 

And stripped at once of all my influence^ 

Still will I be myself, and shew the world. 

Misfortune cannot conquer Massoit's Son ! 

Then come on. Church, if yon such valour bdast. 

Dismiss your men, and match your arm with mint.— 

But Oh ! my faithful tribe ! Who now shall lift 

Th* arejigiag hand tha Redman's aause to save 1 

None ! none ! tha wretched Indian flies befora 

Tha tyrant* conqueror. 

(A gtm «s diteharged toUhoui the secne. PkiUp niMet toward the epH ufhetice 
the tound proceeded, anoiker w d me k m ' g ed, he ekiggen «id r^Oe ttgednet 

• tree.) 
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d««th ! I did not think to meet thee now ; 
Bat thou art welcome : for xaj life has been 

(ErUers two aoldiera-^ IVhiteman and Indian.) 
/rutuxn.— Ha, ha, 'twas mine, that hit him; see him writhe ! 

Qa, ha, ha ! 
PAtZip.— Villain ! Who ait then 1 Speak. 
Indian.— I was of your tribe ; yon slew my brother ! 
Now I rerenge his death. 
(Enter Church, followed by an Officer and aoldiera.) 
CAurcA:— What ! lives he yet 1 (pretenting a pUtol to PhiHp*$ brea$t.) 
Officer.— Hold, hold ; he's well nigh gone, perchanee he'll speak. 

{taking Church by the arm.) 
PhUiptothe Officer. 

1 thank you not ! (to Church.) Shoots coward, shoot ! 
Church (aside to the Officer,) 

I was indeed too much in haste, listen. 
(to Philip.) Forsaken homicide, prepare for death ! 
Philip. — Cowards ye are ; ye knew me here alone; 
Nor darst one meet me upon equal ground. 
But, hid yourselves to shoot me as I pais'd. 
Indian.— H^, ha, and shot a mighty dog. 
Church (to Philip.) 

Waste not thy time in words, thou'st none to lose ; 
Think on thy life, repent thy heinous crimes. 
And make thy peace with Him who rules above. 
PfctJtp.— I've iiv'd a life of glorious revenge ! , 

Aye, let your smoking houses tell my tale, 
Your mothers, wives, and children, slain and scalp'd 
By me, and by my foMoweTs. My life ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
Church. — Stir not my wrath, lest on your corpse I wreak 
My vengeance. 
(Philip folding his arms, draws a Knife from hit belt unperceived.) 
By your mad folly you have brought, 
Distruction to your tribe ; and ruin dire 
Upon your faithful friends. For oncfe repent and die ! 
PAtKj».--Revenge ! (throwing himself by a sudden bound tovmrdt Church with 
his Knife upraised— he falls before he reaches him. 
C^reA.^Inhuman monster die ! (running Philip through wUh his sword.) 
( To his soldiers.) Remove his corpse 

To yonder hill ; there let his limbs be torn 
Fsom his foul corse ;^ and to the howling wolves 
Hit quarters cast. (Exeunt, soldiers dragging off 

the body^Exeunt omnes.) 

♦. R. •• 
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wit. 

Wit, coromonl/ dehoAiitiated a factltt/ of the itihtd, has hean 
^ibilhed by Locke iis ** lying most in the ^semblage of fdeasy and 
puttmg those together With qukkneas and variety, wherein can h^ 
found any resemblance or congriiity, thereby to tniike up pl^aaiiolt 
flictin^ and agreeable visions in the fancy. " We ehidl make no 
fkfther atteibf»t at a definition of this word, but leave that to our 
r6^etift> and shall iendeavdur to treat the subject, as the general^ 
scce^tatton of the word seems to re<(uire. 

Itt the oubeti we lay ijk>wn the position, that this faculty may^ 
wkh ^r^pficity, be exercised in every department of life f at Air 
eaiae time asiertirig, t^t it is seldom Judiciously exercised t>y any# 
Our p&sition we coneeife to bosuseeplUrfe of easy proof, should 
atty be required. We assuine it ini the commencement; becaUM' 
there are Ihos^ in the world, (and they not very rare,) who are very 
flddom pleased with wit, let them observe it where they m4I1 ; an4 
though on rare, and perhaps trivial occasions, they appear greatly ta 
admire it, yet for tbe most part make their comptaittts, as though 
it never foiled to disgust and ofibnd them. By the most piilpablo' 
perversion of lairguage, they brand it with the names of bufibone^ 
ry, nonsense, itniness, &c. Do they observe it In the Hiinisler o^' 
the crosil 1 his sacred office is polluted ; iit never should be perintl^ 
ted to entet the sacred desk. D6 tl^y observe it in the counsellor 
at law? he is no longer a defender of justice ; he trifles, while h6 
his t6 do wilh the mighty principles of right. Does ^ f^ysieiaa 
have tecdurse to*it ? he hks a heart that does not feet, or he would 
never ihtrodiuce that nMch would excHe a smile in the cbaintor of 
disease, Where death essayed to enter. If tlie man of labor eif^r 
exercises this happy gift of nature, by whioh he enlivens his fellows 
in toil, or product jocularity and good humor ; he's k thotoghlleMi 
wretchj regardless of serious things. 

Stteh are a certain portion of our race ; and sneh th6ir whims 
and notions, what would they if they could 1 Stippose ^ai to bav« 
the manners and faculties of ma^ind at thehr conunand ; and mip" 
pose them to be consistent in all their notions, and in what they 
did; what woiild be the state df things in our world t The iersM 
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wit, birator, gaietj, all those of the kind, would be forever banisbe<{ 
from their vocabulary. Wherever these ingredients of human na* 
tare were exhibited, thej would receive no better appellations than 
folly, buffoonery and the like. Nay, these ingredients themselves 
would be ousted from the soul ; and not even the hon mot or the 
repartee, ever be uttered or retorted more among mortals- 

Wit, or the exercise of it, being banished from the world — and 
consistency preserved — all kinds of pleaaaiitry, every thing alUeU 
t^ it, must by a like fate be blighted. The more lively faculties, 
such as the fancy and the imagination, would become dormant, if not 
extinct. The more sc^er would alone be brought into exefcise, all 
time would wear the aspect of the most gloomy sabbath; and aU 
mankind eishibit the character of the most demure Ke)igiooiet«— 
There could be nothinjr but the calmest reasoning, and the exercise 
of tho coolest judgment in the ministrations of professional men.', 
AU, in every busine?^ of lifo, must maintain the utmost sedateness- 
io all ilioir deport mcTii, superstition and melaocboly uf^iveraallj^ 
reign, and the world be deprived of half its happiness. Those then 
who are so afiected with the exercise of wit, and expreas it in such 
opprobrious terms, deserve no better appelli^tion than mistakea 
zealots, finding fault with what nature designed fer their good* 

This faculty must certainly have been planted in human nature 
for wise purposes. It cannot be said to have been occasioned by 
the fall, with any more truth than the judgment, or any other fac- 
ulty ;• though it is doubtless depraved and liable to frequent perver- 
sion. But the same may be said of every other, even the judg- 
ment, (whiqh, by the aiiUior heretofore mentioned, is defined as the 
opposite of wit,), is greatly mismanaged by every individQaL Why 
thjsn repr^ate the exercise of wit ? Why not be alike severe wiQ^ 
the more sober operations of the mind ? Who, in the exercise of 
judgment and reason, can term it any thing else, than a happy giil, 
of nature X It contributes a share in cheering the despondent, in 
lighting up the face of melancholy, in waking jpy in the boeom. of 
SQrrow, in giving variety to the feelings of the soul, and in haigbt-^ 
ening the happiness of every pursuit of liie» Not uaA-^uently 
where judgment, reatK>n aod all the sober facultijas ol t|ie eoul 
fail to be of service, those somewhat the reverse, as wit and its 
concomitant faculties, are subservient to the happiest ends. 

We conceive thee that the faculty in question was ifr^^eled in 
thf.soul for wise reasons ; and that it m^y be exec^^i^ed in every d<i* 



ipartment of life. — The sacred minifltiy ifl not too grave for iti exor- 
cise there, and that not at tbe exfyense of its wonted, coasequent 
sttBCti^, or of the trttth it ioculcates, but frequently to the advant- 
age of the latter, when managed by a judicious hood. The legal 
advocate^ (if he discern with becoming acuteness, and if he re- 
gard his client's rights, and the eause of justice, as every one in 
his station should,) may, on some occasions^ exercise it to valua- 
hle pur^ses, in the discharge of his functions at the bar. Uader 
ifaatiiaBagefnent of the physician of sense and skilly it may be a 
most e^^tive antidote in removing sorrow and despondeney, and 
hi produeiag cheerfulness in scenes of sickness and raouraing, a ad 
^ertBdvUy, the more honorable of our race-*-those who toil with their 
bandsy should be permitted to enjoy this boon of nature. 

Bat no faculty of the mind is more illaudably exercised, or more 
grossly perverted. While we condemn ihQ^o mistaken zealots, who 
reprobate every thing of the nature of wit ; we wowld *^ in no meas- 
ured terms " condemn that equally or more numerous dasa of men 
who are never satisfied with any thing, unices spict^d with wit, or 
altogether composed of it ; and who, forever straining aAer it in 
their performances, fall into foolery and render themselves objects of 
disgust and ridicule. In their vain attempts to be witty, they be- 
come silly. They affect to please, but seldom fail to offend. It is 
the conduct of such wretched mimics, that brings the exercise of 
genuine wit into ill repute, in the estimation of the sober and calcu- 
lating. 

Why so much mismana^ment in regard to this portion of our 
nature ? It is because the injunction ^' know thyself, " is not prop- 
erly regarded. Mankind, not being acquainted with themselves, are 
ever strugling against nature, endeavoring to cultivate and exercise 
those faculties, with which nature has not, or but sparingly, endow- 
ed them, or which circumstances have disfavored ; and striving to 
unite in themselves opposite qualities. Thus it happens, that the 
individual well qualified to counsel by his wisdom, is weak enough 
to pervert his powers, in vain attempts at pleasantry and humor.^- 
He that retires'in pursuit of science, would also excel in his ad- 
dress among the fashionable and gay. The mathematical genius 
covets the polish of polite hterature ; and the serious reasoner, 
affects the wit. 

If mankind studied themselves more, and learned with what they 
were, and were not endowed, and to what tlwy were suited, the 
number vainly laboring to tfe wits in our w6fM%t>clld be less ; and 
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Ibwar wouM eifMie diofUfdlvea to ridacuia and eootooift Bat 
jkim not being the ease, tbe'noffiber of wHtereaadptdMtcipeikeciie 
ooteaall, who coniider tlieir prodaetioni aod perfbrmaaceB itnoa* 
pleie aniens a vein of wit runs through tbeni ; and how JMny an ar- 
gumentative, well digested performanee baa been rendered delbe- 
tive by the introduction of false wit ; witboat which^ it might baTe 
done honor to its author, but with it disgraced him. 

It may be thought, that this essay is quite too niee aod partieniar. 
It may be so, yet we apprehend, that it wocdd be well lor i 
kiad properly to regard every thing that goes to constiliite 
nature, and pursuant to the advice of the sagest ybitoeophaie, to 
study themselves, and learn wi^ what they are endowed, and thoee 
who find themselves endowed vitb wit, learn hew much, and ^ 
te be witty. ]>at.ara. 
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**lTh€y who hmi€ l09ked mt dtatkUkt tkme, 
No.mof should Jfear to dU " 

Bfltf. HSMAlTff. 

f1l«M kftrtni;* btnty in tht ijing girl, 
E^ied bjCoMOiaptioiLlbr the grare ; we look 
Upon the fair, ^oong bride, when the hath set 
n* liiii jieM to her (mrir. vntf t^ohiancl thoughts— 
Lm«, ho|M wad tmm^mA^amniomlojoiimpH^ 
S«m tf M eloqemee «poB her ehe^k; 
And she is beeatifal ; bat when we gaze 
'Oil' tKe iiieek stitr«rer wasting oat 6t life. 
9f%th her loakt t»leHM ai m e ii i ly m^ mrbrow 
That» on itp pale ^iUKl,mahet then strangely dvk ; 
When wasted life seems nasteriog its strength 
Brightly though briefly to bum oiit, and lends 
A feafftil teMra tttihe •jre. tm4 tOMs 
That are all enphasit to the taned roiee, 
AB<i flneh ha^ to the cheek, more beantifQl 
fta ihalr rich moekary fhaa the health they ■tent -; 
tlMS wilttlM(haari^w:d«w», ae^BtiMilnis* 
iff m fafp > i H e w i ia hsawty'a lohse. 
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*Ti« itrani^e that Death can be to lorely ; w» are woat 
To call him tcrr&ble; aad when he eoaie« 
Fiercely «p*B Ubefiroeiir n%u'» m»n9, «nd vring* 
LUe with ai) A^cNKjr froJD hia vi^ h^art* 
Men ah udder, aiicl hare tears fur onee ; bat when 
He nTatkt his barb, and puta tuch bri^tneaa oa, 
Wt^'tBf Ch* ifHritfram ita cliy. aadwakea 
T JIftt Bo«r imd theft « pang. to tAd hiaauif. . 
We feel almost that we conid di«, if «o. 
*Twere meet atich death should he for those« whoae bold 
Is stroo9»at oa •«rh«aHs ; ftad §0 it is. 
We eould iHit bear th^^fudelf tera from Ufe, 
Earth's aBifela shbald depart; and therefore 'tis, 
In kindnees to noWeftre our souls ^rora thedR, 
C«Dian*F!ti#a eaatr, and with aiift at^jrM'^tit, 
Yet sure, bs((ftil«i them from aa ; of out (6f^ 
And hopes that oome to hopelessness, and leare 
No more so bright, paviiif a smooth deseent, 
Down whteh t^sHde them noiaelcsaly to death. 
All tim«a give tribftle to the grave ; but moat 
The lov-eljr perish when the year grows oU~ 
Falling when l^eaves (all, and how tfke to them ! 

It was autumnal tioM^ and men had atoiwd 
The ripe fruiti io that gamer. From the grores 
Wheeled a r^b £ood of foliaga to the greood ; 
And the- hearse wJadf, ia malaneholy mood,. 
Went pipibgaotema things among the boaght . 
It is a soleipn time when throufh itadaptha 
The forest quits iU glories to the biaat; 
Through its l^ared i-taeh the eagle gives its wing. 
And screams among iU lops; the lotiuat, thnaed 
Onfhegnjrlimb/droaeadirgalihe; aadthaair 
Puta oa meet seamiag i/a the fimaral hoars. 
Mourning the tirili;ghty6ar; though some da prtdae 
Such deeprh«e4JMareai,and find place feraihilas. 
But thare was one, who; in the Viataga joy 
And musia«f glad rttBtpaiss» heard tha.vcaia* 
Of other things thdaftiirtfa. For yet a time 
She gave her saiile among the sister hand; 
Yet faintly, aa 'twere her dmica to waap ; hataeaa •' 
The leaves that snonaar naraed abara her patk ' 
Came round her to theaarth, and wlarnad Warhaaca. 
Flinging the young 1iiDpe^fi*om her heart, aha tdratfd 
Fitly, and ia felt aaitiat^ Id her graaa. '^ ' ., » 
Tha promise of gkui years waa o«i;JMraaiii ; 
The holy Jovea of kiadred, and tha amalaa 
Of a bright world to her, and tha kind thangbto 
Of a lire.hearted giri forhar yaoogMitaa:,; 
Aad mannopy of soma Uaw irekl^yaA«a«dltiMr% 
And visions of straaga brightness* aprto|^Bg^«p 
In the far future- these had aU beaa hara^ 
And ahe hid Joolcad upoa thaoii oaahy aaar 
Yielding the tribi|ta 4kf a daath-jMd teat 
For these sad comforts now ; than .taariag^thaai 
From (Hit bar batag« fliat she aa ia%ht tarn r 
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C7acunibered to the strife. And better die. 
((he had b«en loveljr m herlife ; aid whoa 
The beaotiful wentthroBxiag by, I narked 
No eye like hers— so speakiai; of the soal ; 
Bat ttitw *twat more than beaaty. Throa|^h the hall 
Steps took a desolate bash, and words w«ra hre«tb«d 
That wei e not Jiope'a. With our tad thoaghta we ••«• 
To look on hag^gard misery, as it elings, 
Outworo, to life, and hear lament that she. 
So young, must fensh with saeh hopes of bop«. 
Bat when we taw the meek 4»d holy ealn, 
That reigned iu her lit eyo, and heard ef pemae. 
And hopes better than earth's, and of a home 
Where she woold soon find rest , while in her look. 
All that is thia world's beauty took the light 
Of Hearen's irradiance; Oh ! then we felt 
That Death and loveliness are not sworn foes. 
Then gathered those, who from afar had giTon 
To the qoiok summons answering haste, to l»«k 
Once more on her they loved. It was a soaue 
Sueh as will make the memory its slare, 
And sear its imagery upon the so«l. 
She knew bow wHdly to a roieo Urfered, 
Toned to a lare<irell bitterness, would leap 
Her fond heart back from its gained quietude ; 
And trusted not its power: for words so well 
Fit not the o'ermastering eloquence of lore, 
And the swift tides of feeling, confluent 
In one brief moment to the flooded brain, 
As does the spbech of spirit in the eye. 
Auil this was theirs— >the language of the look. 
There came, while yet the parting pang was stayed , 
A brigfater hour; with fevered throb no more 
The maddottod palse leapt on its burning way. 
Bright with returning life, the kindled eye 
Beaosed joyously; and Hope half Ut her torch 
To mark the welcome change. Delusive spell t 
So brighter beams along the brow of Heaven 
The sDiduight ascteor ere it blend with night : 
With fitful ray, so sbooto the farewell flash 
From out the sepulchre of wasted fire. 
Injthe fsar cloudless west, with holy light, 
The Sabbatii sunset bnnied-^her last on earth. 
On her pale» piilowed cheek its parting ray 
Fell tremulous, and seemed an earnest given 
Of brighter day where suiis may never set. 
So calmly tunMd her rerereotial eye 
On the fas^iadiagf low, she scorned to ga«i 
On some »oar seraph band, and hold* commune 
With sister spirits of another sphere. 
Her hocr had coiMe, and she was of the dead. 
Yet OCT the ruuM of her fallen hopes, 
With waoiog Ufo entombed and loveliness, 
Trramphaatwas Ac Christian's faith ; and rose 
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, Ob Bea»t>'i wreck, like ttarof morn on aifUt, 
Her Hop* of Heaven x^nd Imcnortality. 

It may be that the wire my hanU hath waked 
Gives forth loo sad a tone; yet there are those, 
Perehanee shall find in it no note unknown. 
It may be for the theme my heart hath tune ; 
For I have deemed that in such death were held 
The shadows of my own, not all concealed 
In the qaiek method of my yonthiHil Mood. 
And it is well even thus; |»r we ehoold make 
In life acquaintance with our end, nor come 
As the chased Tictlm to the sacrifice. 
And if 'tis ours fo die ; and of that death 
Heayen grants to give foretoken ; why may no^ 
Our thonght of it be as of one, who holds 
A message forth, himself not well beloved. 
For fee of some few tears pos^oesins; us 
Of a rieh good that shall be 1 
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Aristotle, ia his celebrated Criticism oi^ aocieDt literatare,. re* 
marks, that in << a perfect tragedy there must bo three distinct parts 
-^a beginning — a middle, and an end ; which reciprocally sustain 
sacb a relat«on to each other, that, with the loss of either divisioD> 
no dramatic performance can be complete. " 

When for a moment we take a glance at the moral world,^ w« 
find that with equal propriety, we may make a similar division of 
the time given us to play the great drama of Human Life. Touth» 
manhood and old ago, though so widely di(]^rent in their peculiar 
characteristics, are yet all equally lequisite to make up the grand 
sum of human existence. Widely different scenes on Hfe's picture 
are presented to the view of each. The ardent mind of youth look» 
only on tho future ; the bustling man of the world looks on (he 
present hour ; but the aged roan looks back on the past, and finds 
food for thought in the dim chambers of a memory stored with the 
isctdentf of a long and eventful life. 
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It is to the youth, whose brow is as yet UQwriuklod by the wast- 
ing cares of maturer years, that the future presents all that is brilt« 
iant and beautiful. Then it is, that he sees before him, none of 
the blacks clouds that hang over and darken the bright pathway of 
life. He confidently looks onward through the long visia of years 
before him, and discerns nothing in the prospect that can obscure 
the liveliest and brightest visions of youthful hope. Man, to the eye 
of unsuspecting youth, seems not the cold and heartless being, 
whieh he at last finds him. The world opens to hts view, only its 
fairest and most glittering scenery. Its honours, its gaitiee and its 
pleasures appear in unending succession before him. 

m * * * • * 4t • 

Years have passed away, and he is now within the pale of 
manhood. How widely difierent now, is his sphere of action. He 
has forsaken the qaiet stream in which his former pleasures flowed, 
and has plunged into the deep ocean of human strife and am- 
bition. He mingles deeply with men and learns to love the noisy 
din of cities. Ambition has taken possession of his soul, and is the 
mainspring to bis every action. He soon learns the deception of 
men, and too soon practices their intrigues, and imitates their vices. 
His soul, once the home of every pure and generous emotion, now 
becomes the receptacle of all the dark and selfish passions that ever 
infoBted the human heart. Those calm enjoyments, which he once 
regarded as noble and exalted, he now looks upon with hatred and 
. dii^guit. Those scenes where he once found a pleasing and tran- 
quil retire mt^nt, undt8turf)ed by the tumultuous excitements of hu- 
tnan strife, ho now avoids as intolerable monotony. 

But look tit bim once again — when age has chilled his misapplied 
energies, and his withered and decayed frame is tottering un the 
confines of two worlds. He now casts a mournful, but impartial 
gf^nce'over his past life.— Honors he has gained, but still higher 
rethain beyond hts reacfi. — In his long intercourse with the world, 
he has found the great mass of mankind as they really are— -calloiis 
to each others miseries, until prompted by the cold and calculating 
hand of self interest. 'When unactuated by this motive, the hand 
of friendship re withdrawn and the heart is forever steeled to the 
calls of suffering humanity. He now is forced to confess that tlife 
happiness for which he had once so fondly hoped is yet unattained, 
*°^. ^^^^ *^® '^% fabric which his youthful fancy had so con^dently 
reSred fads tumbled into ruins. 

X. Y, Z. 
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We aro fond of dreaming of (be fotute. But o^r anficipalioM 
are usuaHy ccMl^ed to our own individual careers. We meditate 
• with delight on the future events of oar own lives. In'spired by hope- 
and guided by fancy, we piclure the scenes which lie beyond our 
present path of existence, and allot to them such special Colouring, 
as may best comport with our wishes Or otJtr judgment. Bet it kt 
with the past and present that we have most to do. A ndht looking 
upoo past, and dwelling upon present times, we are all accustomed 
to regard the hi^story and interests of the great body of mankind.—- 
We are here wHlkig to banish self, and bring to the mind objects of 
greater compass and importance. We are here willing to merge the 
indiwducd in (be mass. We can deHght to trace the eauses whick 
have atiected the condition of mukitndes and deeided the' fiit« ^' 
natlone. We have to watch the progress of centuries as thoj move* 
d6\vn, like ever-changing., undulatory waves, to the vast oceaH of 
eternity. — JVol 50, however, in teference to the future. Here art«ea 
a limit to human knowledge. — But though the knowledge of the fti- 
ture is denied t6 mortals, it still afibrds inexhaustable material for 
speculation. Keeping within the bounds of ahsclui^ cer^^aunij, \t« 
can indeed only play upon its surface, and now »i;d then take m^ 
glance beyond the veil that conceals all but th<? past and ibe pa«B- 
ing from our gaze. — Aided however by tbelarop oPc^jperience^ sad 
availing ourselves of ihat stock of sagacity, with which heave« has 
endowed us, the wide field of probability opens for us, sutficient to 
gratify our curiosity, rouse oar fears, or animate our hopes. 

Start not, gentle reader, with the foor that I am about to castigate 
yciu with my prosing specul itions, or catechise you with phrophetie 
preaching. I have indeed made a lai»ge pTTeamble to introduce a 
larger aad more serious subject. I have not for you a political es- 
say, or a sermon on nullification and secession — But — startle not' 
at my words — I come forward as the enemy of that species ofranV 
which claims for its emphatic watch-word—** the March of Mind.'* 
When confined within its legitimate sphere, we would bo the last to 
curb that spirit ofinnovaiimy that love oj Theory, which has accom 
pushed so much for our race.— BiU lot ue request thaso iooovatOTg 
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HQ d speculators to look a little to the future. Let us see what would 
be the effect of accomplishing that universal resolution of all things 
into their elements^ which they seeklo attain. — Should there not be 
ft limit to our knowledge of many subjects ? Is there not a point in 
the progress of the mind in which the imperfeclion of our senses be- 
comes a blessing ? — when " ignorance is bliss " ? — W^ould we wish 
eirsry.fitHT^ o^tl^e Heurt to be unravelled, dissected and laidibare to 
th^MPpMi pf <oipr fellow-man 1 Ai?e^lhere noj many tbiogs abcrtit which 
th^ftttth^^of our Bt»i<igtias wisely and beueyoloBtJ^y thrown the v^r. 
of i^p^e^rabLe mjrstery I Would not the very web (»f society, the 
▼«*J^:f*^H^^tion of agreeable, social interK:ourse, bo destroyed, by 
pffffcljog our knowledge in a very few subjects ? 

XtMM^ifNi^e questions which we would seriously prdpoxitidtotbose^ 
ivj^ far the pufpoae of educatioa, would regulate the misd b^ hhn 
chiofsy ; to all thoee who expect so thoroughly t^ dtaeoTer Ihe ele •• • 
aWUs of the hpman mind, as to obtain a formula for its devetop^-*' 
unfit; to ali those who would convert es into factitious beingft.^-w 
Ift tbis< class of spi9culfttor» wo rank Fhrenolo^isis^ as those whostf 
Bi^Bseots are the roost plausible, wboseprmci pies are t^.emost fe»s* 
ible^ mid the most to be dreaded, m their appHcalion.-^CJaimingthe' 
aidof£figr& Phiiosophtj, sheltering themselves beneath the pie* oP> 
-B«^JVfc<apAy«»cAra, demanding for themselves the high-sound iu^f 
proof of /)adttc/«o», they require undouhtiag confidence in their pre-* 
piMiterous theories* We call them preposterous. This sounds like 
bar* iisijcriion. We cmnot.here enter into an.elaborate disscussion 
of the suhjoct ; but wq oaii apply the argument ad Eminem. A:ndy 
ns we hinted above, ilit re are>«bjeetB on tvhich we can calcofet© the 
probabiiiUea of th^ir tultire history. 

Let u^ taktj this vision of the ftiture, and bok a century henee in- 
to th'^ --r-^r^y of Time. Let us suppose that the science of Pbre- 
nology becomes established and perfected ; that a belief in its truth- 
becemieii. universal; that all are able to apply it and become ac 
q^aia^^ wkh U^ pr^tjce as well as its theory. Phrenology iviU 
h%ve become a necessary part of education. The schdamagler must . 
be an adept, and ibe stripling mij^t be drilled and inilintcd into its^ 
mys^eriea yvith as muqh care as he is taught his grammar— An that 
is desirable in the knowledge of our neighbor's character, will be ob^ 
twocd by a certainty as unerring as Omniscience itself— Observe 
n^WiUip intercourse of men.— Two men meet. By humps, each- 
mu^tdelermine the other's character. There will bo an irresisti-^ 
bH4>rop.eQsity to stretch forth their hamls, and an emminulion^^ 
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bump» must tako place. Thus instead of the shaking of hands, th« 
borw, or the kiss, the salutation on meeting will be converted into 
the feeling of bumps — And thus 'twill be 

** « coasting w«lcome, 
" Wide unclasping the tablets of their thoughts. ^ ■■ 
Every candidate for favor roust then rest his hopes on his 
bumps. The politician will be elevated to power only by his bumps. 
The Congress becomes a collection o£ bumpy-headedlegislaiors,'^ 
The casuist and curkMo settle their dpubts by bumps. . Hallowed 
Friendship becomes subject to this tyrtmty. Cevtg^niaiity of char- 
acter is determined by similarity o( bumps; this becomes the token 
and the eeal of Friendship. — Sacred Love does not escape. TlM 
lover woos by bumps, and on the faith of bumps^ weds his ioteikM 
at ^be, aU.^r. 

Thifi then is (be trium^ of indueiion^ ,pf faciiliii^nsnesip of tte 
<< march of mind. ^ — ^This ie sublime machiiiuinfi*'*4ke iioW&fuh|ec» 
tion of the mind to rule. — Our enlightened and prosperous mce^ be- 
come indeed, not " hewers of wood and drawers of >vGter, "-r-4Mii 
Feelers of Heads. 

Is this the visibn of a disordered imnginatioii ? — We w6bkl not 
needlessly oppose the propagation of suph th^oriies ;-r-rwe d^ not 
pretend to point out their falsity or truth ;T*'^we do no4 pretmsii to 
meet them on the field of argument. Sot in a subjet^ which ad- 
dresses itself 6o due^ljy to our own *' business and bofK)m»-^' — 
which so essentially conc«m8 th% vital interesta of M decent gen- 
tlemen — we trust that we shall be pardoned for thus fri^fely giting 
our prognostics upon.ih^ pr^bA^e re^sult Qf th?ir fqtil^f) jpj;)eraj;|pp. 



J ^4 ^^^ Hypfichondriae, 



THE HYPOCHONDRIAC 



" But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

• Long sounding stisles and intermingled graves, 

* Black nulancholy sits, and round her throws 
« 4 tkaihUkM silmce, eind a dread repose, " 

Eloise & Abelab* 



What moan these cold aud clammy drops, tbat settle on my 'broxr ^ 

What means the Hack and Ihick'ning cloud, that's gatherinr o'er me notv^ 

And why this dead'ninf: pnlse, so faint, that like some chord un»Cra»f . 

iSwept by the drearaod ohifimg blaat, its last, aad strain has sjnag 1 

Away, thou cbpericst, icy world ! I've drank of all thy joys. 

And yet, I would not give one sigh, for all thy princely toys. 

There is a cursed, hitter drug, to dash thy pleasure* now— 

I would not eren taste again, to win a tiaraed brow. 

Thy aympalhy !--I yronl^ not ask for sympathF of thine, I 

To gain thy choicest, richest meed, to cheer this heart of mine. j 

JVhat is thy sympathy to me * the sycophantic gniW, 

Tb«teT«r en eoofiding hope won hi palm the treacb'i'oat naile. 

Of what ar^ the kiudlinSvimilc 1 when throagh your veil I read, ; 

Jiu with the pointed diamond writ, the last, cursed spirit's creed. 

Tilondthip, I hate thy sultry breath— 'tis the calm, deadly blight, 

That on the mankoffs hentij hangs the drapary of night. 

Aye! «>o thou too hast IWigned to soothe the swellings of the heart ; 

To pour the oil on heaving waves!— 'twas the mockery of art ! 

Cue where hnrl thoa the barbed shaft, elsewhere ehed forth thy be«iB«$ 

I thoagbt thy rays were warm and bright ;— but all are childhood's dreams. 
AmbitioH*s soothing sounds once came like music on the ear. 

And Hope's fond whisperings were passing beautiful to hear; 
But now. Ambition's reveries like some lost strain bare passed. 
And Hope's etherial tints were eeo too haavenly to last 
The past ! Ay«, well, I am not now as then I e'e n would 6«!— 
Ob, memory, thon art doubly curst, for all thou bring'st to roe ! 
Tbou art to mc the keenest pain— thongh pleasure yet thon hast— 
And o'er the harmony of thought, thon aye a gloom wouldst cast. 
Thus when in music's t'arillinghour, should some stray u;ite arise— 
Tho* angels tonch the Inspiriug lyre— 'tis then that music dies. 
Thus revelling in the dew*drops bright, of life's fair morning hour. 
And nrfien its beams ace cheering me, ah, then will tempests low'r. 
I've seen the best of manhood's birth, lost, to memory save. 
And hopes and jnys and happiiiess, obliviooed in the grave; 
I've seen, false world, thy soothing hand— aye, soothing as despmir^ 
.Spread its dark, cold pallidness o'er hopes supremely fair;— 
Bat why revi ve the past of years ! experience is nought ; 
It's so with lights and shadows blent, so with illusion franght. 
Nature, I'v« bow'd the knee to thee/ I've wonhip'd at thy shrine ; 
A»A whnn I le|t thy sacrednnss, I thought me ever thine ; 
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But now thy once enraptari»g voice, is smothered in its grrave. 
And thy soft breathing tone« are !o»t, like mtisie on lh« ir«Te. 
i% flMdit^fin'a hol|r bour, when laney e'en wowtd wing 
From dark reality her Aifj^hU and richest tieasures brinjj;, 
Would virtue, worth and purity, their shadows round me cast;— 
Sat 'twas a sweet dcln«ion a!l, and peri»hed as the past. 
i% p«Mi#wi, lilee tfeeiro«oDt«o wtorm* rnab onward to thwread ; 
'Till bospm'a with the lost of earth with purity shall blend.— 
Hail! thou oblivion of the past, where peace is purely shed. 
And o>r the passions of the soul the calmest aky !■ spread. 



THE STRANGER, 

OE 
A HfSTORr OF THE PISCATORIANS. 

CHAPTER I. 



-" And thereby hangi a tale 



I could never yet unraviL " 

It was a raw unpleasant day in Aprif. The sun was sinking be* 
hind the Ohatagee ridge, wMch skirts the Now-T'ork shord of Lake 
Champlaifi, and shone with a pale and yellow light thro' the smoky 
ckmds that drilled along the western sky ; wftfile on the east, tfctt 
heavy fogs hung low upon the Green mountains, and hid their ever 
vierdant tops from the valley beneath. The winds blew from the' 
unthawed snows of the north a damp and chilly breeze. The^eam- 
boat Phoenix was moving swiftly on its soulhern co\jrse through the- 
Lake, bearing its usual freight of passengers, imxed and motley in 
their appearance as the spirits of Goethe, and dissimilar ia their na^ 
tures as the cargo of the great father of navigators^ whose long'-toss-' 
ed bark first stranded on Ararat^s rocky mount. . Some paced the 
deck in silence ; others stood watching the shot^ on eiifeef side to' 
catch a view of the little villages wtthin sight, where perhaps* 
dwelt some fViend or relatrve. Som6f *rewW*cd'^lpol^ the gteetny" 
Aspect of the gcenery, while others, who were not strangers here, 
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contrasted its pfosent^ with its former appearance ; such at they 
had seen it in the gUd seaaon of summer. Now the bold and rug- 
ged outlines of Nature "Were alone visible. But wbe«i tiie viviff ing 
influence of a vernal sun should quicken into life the vegetable 
world ; when Flora should have passed this way, to breath her gciate- 
ful zephyrs aeroas the broad valley, and throw her soil jiwiotto of ver- 
dure over the face of creation, then would this Switzerland of the 
North blend with the lofly and the sublime, the beautiful and the 
pictttTM^tte. 

There was, however, one passenger on board who little heeded the 
beauty or the dullness of the scenery — a small lean old man, with 
dark eyes and a saflron colored visage, whose locks were thinned 
by a^ but had not yet lost their original colour — a glossy black. 
His accent bespoke him a foreigner. Clad in a suit of blue, rather 
neat than expensive, and wrapped in a weathcH* beaten camlet, he 
lay reclined upon his side, and resting on bis elbow upon the bag- 
gage on deck. Is any one so fastidious, as to be ready to exclaim : 
** an awkward position in which to introduce a hero ! " Permit us 
to plead, as an excuse for this evident breach of etiquette, the man- 
ifest illness of the good old man ; for his ilt-suppressed groans, his 
difficult breathing and incessant coughing gave ample proof that he 
was laboring under a fit of the phthisic. As evening came on and 
the fogs were beginning to settle upon the Lake, most of the passen- 
gers left the deck, when the old man whispered, (for he was unable 
to speak aloud,) 'to a humane youpg man who stood regarding him : 
'< Oh ! the horrors of strangulation ! I shall die — certainly if I stay 
hMtP* " * - Wb^ ^^\\ I do to reheve you 1 " said ^h^ ^^cr, de^ly 
m^yed hf. Wi flimafion. *« Cfet fpe to l,(ii>d-rror I shall dip ber^ " 
^ jpii^l^^c^d tJiiie dapt^iot yfhv> ivas passing ;at ti^e momept, "so wilt 
tll9 -:rTT* Qgf^ i i^ y^^ go fpr it, "st^dsnly chj^oking j)ii)(>self, ^^^^ 
dUfi^vttr^ th« tr^th of hi? co^ition. •' I was pever so ba^, " ht 
Coi)tipu^i^, 'UW* <l*«OP 9i,r is chokM»g pnp-^I shall die^»-afld ^ ^^ 
is HI uny boires will ^ fo^tteife^ ;an4 iAst, " t^rokig hia i^yjes mPMrn- 
fii%.u^anithreielfttl9ir,9riKTb^^ <?h^^ of o^J?, that were «i|,i^ 
P^iLed by jm, side ; and foe ^ motn^n^ it.seer^ed' ^i»tif h^ gx.u^t,h|i;v(| 
hf^ f^fi^ngled i)^. Ibft >wPf j^iQgit of ht^ 4M^^e« A^ bystander iiec^fh 
ing ^w i^qeilRion the oon^pts of his JboysiLes, even ^t ^ mp^ieQt w^^ 
l^ seci^^ed to be gafpiqg,far his last breatti, f9i|got the spl^imciity 9C 
tbf 8/^9^,, upd »p«i (ip^charitably j»mile4^ But he wr9Qged the yp^ 
T^^ \th0 acGusedjMJn o^av^cc, for be had no beloved ^P^^p ia;^ 
^im ^<m9 wi%Ji^9i^ifti^w4 d^pairing regret; «,nd 1^ c^ipfiU^ 
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iah ? liftte did any onS on board know of their cwitent*. ♦* If f^dife,** 
said he, " give the chests of the poor Itarfiai Stranger to his lfirii6ni!s.**; 
"A'Ad where shsrfl we find tkem?'' aslced the Captffhi. '♦Ifdtl 
know as Wei! as T do — Oh ! yes, the Piscatoriatis are tklma^ ^v^rf 
i?*herd — in Anfierica'*^^his utterance ceased, and he was mmWeid' 
speak another word* "The poor fellow's sufferings wilfsoon b^' 
o^er if he remains here," said the Capfai i v " lower tbfe jiofljrboart," 
and put him ashore on Sycamore Island." On this Island^ whlcb' 
is situated a mile or two from the Termont shores stands a smsfff 
ndait looking dwelling house. The Stranger, with his poaderouis' 
baggage, was soon landed on the grassy bank, and almost as socTn" 
led by Mr. Aubury to his hospitable house ; where the hiand ofWad- 
tiesi administered the grateful opiate, and strove to avert the ca- 
lamity wbich seemed sq near its comsummation. 

Attended by the assiduities of this humane family, the sufi^rer 
soon found that bis situation was far more comfortable among hts^ 
new acquaintances- than on board of the boat. Yet the straggle" wad 
long and doubtful ; during two whule days he was unable td speak, 
and every moment it seeaied qucgtioxmblc, whether the next Would* 
number him among the living. At the end of that time he began to 
mend, and in a few days was able to walk about the Island. Still 
there was a veil of mystery thrown over this foreigner, which eV6ti 
the inquisitive spirit of the Yankee could not penetrate. Hi) frank- 
ly told them that he came from Italy, but when any enquiries were' 
made concerning his name, he would jocosely answer, that it was ' 
sufficient for him if they wouM call him Stranger, Why one so 
advanced in years had undeitaken a tour across the Atlantic, or 
what his business in this country might be — ^he alone could tell. — 
.Jfc seemed a curious compound of gravity and ticcentricity, and re-' 
iated s6 many wonderful stories to the girls, never making any men- 
tibn of himself, that hfe soon became a favorlto with tholatnily. "l' 
am poor in gold," said he, ** but suffer me to remain whh you, un- 
til I can discover my friends, and they \w\\\ amply reward you ; for 
when they learn the contents of my boxes they will not value lhe;r". 
weight in gold, especially if thoy have arjy of the true l^iscatorian" 
blood \ti them." Now this was ail Greeh to the good family, but ' 
they were kind souls and disposed to beaevolence. Mr. Aubury' 
was a sedate man — a Frenchman when young, and vvLen he lived ' 
an hundred miles farther north ; but having married a Verhionter 
and settled down on rather doubtful ground, near the confines of j 
Vermont and New- York, as it were 071 the fence, and throwing fiii** 
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WQfg^ ^ iiis pj^Utic«I ioflaence, alteraately into this SUte> or ihftt^ 
as their party revolutions coincided with bis own orthodox views, he 
had became naturaHzed^-a downri^t Yankee, and was pos- 
sessed of the generosity of a Yankee. Mrs. Aubrey, however, ac- 
ted as a kind of generaUissiino, in their domestic concerns ; 4)0t 
that she wi^bkpd to domineer over her husband, but because she ws^ 
caaipeteot, and he, was a still body, and had no objection to her ru-- 
ling.the roost. Besides, the leading strings, which she used in all her 
g|ihernf.torial mancBuvering, were of so soft and silky a textureyr 
that they seldom gave bjm any pain, or even reminded him that the 
bit was in his mouth. Madam was desirous that the Stranger should 
tarry with tl^m, as long as be pleased. For there was something 
so dark aod ambigu us in relation to bim and his, that it roused her 
curiosity, and every time he chanced to drop any obscure hint, she 
felt more than compensated for all her trouble, by being permitted 
to know so much concerning that, of which fehe understood not a 
wore). And notwithstanding bis apparent poverty, who could tel! 
but that his chests were filled with gold or Golconda diamonds ; 
or that he would not, at his departure, by way of surprise, make her 
such a present as would raise her to unbounded opulence. 

It was about this time, that young Logan availed himself o^ a 
short respite fropi his studies, to spend a little season at the house 
of a friend, who resides in one of the most retired towns on the east> 
crn shore of the Lake. As Grassy Mount, the verdant promontory 
on which the dwelling of his friend was situated, chanced to be near- 
ly opposite to Sycamore Island, this latter spot soon became one of 
his favorite resorts. How his first acquaintance with the Aubury 
family commenced, it is now difficult to determine ; but since he had 
no other employments to engage his attention, than rambling in the 
forest, on the Lako shore, or sailing on the Lake itself, we may at 
least suppose, that it was the result of accident. Mrs* Aubury was 
a kind, talkative woman, and what is more, had three lovely daugh- 
ters ; andT as the whole family manifested a disposition to render 
his visits as agroable as possible, it is not wonderful that he should 
have been pleased with their civilities^ and availed himself of their 
company. Ke had here fallen in with the Stranger ; aid they were 
often seen strolling about the Island together, scarcely knowing- why 
they were pleased with each other,but gradually contracting a closer 
intimacy, until the old man seemed to derive a pleasure from an- 
swering such questions, concerning the land of the Ccesars — tl^ 
home of might jr poets and orators, as were suggested by the inq/uir-' 
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rng disposition of (he yoaager. He had no great claim to ^ rank 

duo to s^hofastic acquirements ; but'he came from a land fraught 
with those a^oeiations nio$t interesting to a student. He had slept 
within the walfe of the Eternal City, had saifed on the bosom of the 
yellow Tiber, and gazed oh the terrific fiamles which were emitted 
from the parched crater of the groaning JCiria. Nunierous were the 
Adventures he related, alwjiys exhibitin)^ the same tnffei^ible air oT 
gravity and ascetic cast of mind, but of\ca times there would es- 
cape from behind his eanctirironious phiz, something which seemed 
to indicate that he rafight have been more gny in 1ms younger days— 
perhaps facetious. But his name and object incoming to America, 
wer^ topics U was useless to bioach ; topics^ that seemed to-be lo^ 
eated in a kind of forbidden ground, well guarded against the md^ 
ncBuvering attacks of the inquisitive youth, by the bulwarks of curf* 
ning secrecy and reserve. All he could learn on this point wiiiL 
that he was endeavoring to establish a correspondence with some 
one, as appeared by his entrusting divers letters to the hand of Lo« 
gan to be deposited in the Post Office, but with a thousand itijunC' 
lions never to reveal to any living person the superscription*' 

They were one day sitting under the shade of the great Syca- 
'MK>rey which has given its name to the Island, and whose eiaht df- 
'miensions have raised the wonder of many a passing voyager, each 
apparently absorbed in his own reflections, when the Italian ahrup(« 
ly broke the silence : *' Logan, you are a good young body, but you 
know nothing of the Piscatorians. " ** No indeed sir, do you ? ^-i^ 
'** Do n do I know any thing of the Piscatorians ? do I know any 
thing of myself ! *' And he spoke with such an nir of earnestness 
4bat Logan was startled. ^ Come *' said he, ^' some d«y when I afH 
jAIe to converse, and I wiU tell you a long story o^ me and vhaA 
Come, and 1 will tell you what few in this worfd know— none rarto 
myself. It might not interest you — ^yes it skcUl interest yon. Eteit. 
nal secrecy, you know, and you shall understand what mean thoe^ 
letfers I have given into ^our hands. '^ This was uttered in a m«t»- 
ner he had never before assumed ; and with such an air of dignity 
that his auditor, as he gazed upon his venerable features, no .longer 
deqmed that he looked upon the same old poverty-stricken emigrant 
as formely ; but his fancy was busy in conjuriogup many an itiiipwh 
tant personage^ with whom he might at last indentify the Httle mah 
of ihe blown camlet and olivo wood cane. He thought of the wan- 
dering Jew, an Italian Prince in exile — ^perhaps he wlus tb^ bat sflf- 
vivor of the De MecUci family. Tfee suspicion of Bom» MpAO<^6t 

D 
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pirate, or desperate leader of a lawless banditti — fie ! his very pby- 
sio^oomy gave tbe lie to such an ungenerous thought. 

The furlough <it Logan had weil nigh expired. It had rained in* 
cessantly for a week , far \i wa6 one of those long windy stcnrmp 
which generally bring a fit of ennui upon the idler, and cause many 
a harbourer of the blue-devils, who never prays at any .other time^rto 
pray most heartily — for fair weather and a sunshiny day. . No won- 
der then, that when the clouds began to break away, and the sup 
rose from behind the drenched and smoking evergieens, to gladdei^ 
the suffused lace of Nature, that Logan hastened to pay a visit to 
the Itiland. And unloosing thelittltf boat» which had remained foj: 
some time undisturbed at its moorings in the cave, he shot forth upon 
the bosom of tbe Lake, with a heart as buoyant, if not with a forip 
ms graceful as that of the Lady of the Lake, when she first appeared 
before th^ wandering Fitz James. Logan was possessed of a roind 
always alive to tbe beauties of creation. liis imagination coul4 
have clothed the surrounding scenery in the richest robes of fapcy, 
but here Nature has outdone the fancy of the. novelist. . Tbe namep 
of our mountains and rivers have nei'er been ^' wedded to deathless 
verse ; " no wizard has arisen among us to wave his wand ove^ 
our highland;5 and our lakes, to impart to them that charm and a^ 
sociation of interest which is the price of immortality. But he that 
has ever launclied his boat upon the silent bay, whose mirror surfacp 
fiends back, with graphic shades, the true reflection of Grassy 
Mount, or has ever stood upon the sandy beech of Sy camera Island, 
knowA that there is a view flora thence, whiih would speak tbe 
praises of him, wh^^ should faithfully and vividly describe its beauty 
and grandeur, to ages hereafter. The waters of the Lake w§re 
fiparkliog with that brilliancy which always succeeds a storm. The 
AHsts of the morning curled up the bill sides, and faded away into 
the ether, like the dreams of youth. No breath of air disturbed the 
stillness which pervaded the Lake, the verdant intervals and swell- 
ing forests, which stretched as far on either side as the vision could 
reach. Numerous islands studded the Lake, and the beautiful lit- 
tle one whither he was bound seemed a miniature paradise ; and waa 
rendered more picturesque by the groves of butternut and elm which 
had been sufltered to remain in all their native majesty, and spread 
their long umbrageous branches over the soft grass beneath, as en- 
rhanting to those who reposed under their shade, as the fancier 
Ely«tHn of Moharamcd. Methinks I bear the reader exclaim, th« 
he ho nrm, which eterted the most potent enchantment cvet th- 
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enraptured mind of Logan, arose from the fact that the three Misses 
Aubury dwelt there — those iiule lively creatures who were aUvay; 
llirrayed in a dress of pea green, whenever be paid them a visit, 
&nck looked for all the world like Nymphs, or Neiades, or Dryadss 
6r Tritons, or whatever faiiy heings they may be that surpas** ill the 
rest rn loveliness. Now since ive are iriterrnpted, we wish to remark 
UttaX we are not relating a love talc, and if our young visitor / ad any 
paiticolar partiality for either of these *' Ladies of the Lai e, " or 
cfven if he was deeply sm tien with the charms of Miss Aniietc .who 
was the youngest, perhaps the fairest of the three ; we consider the 
secret as his own property ; and that it is downright impudence, in* 
dicative of a meddlesome spirit, to inquire into hi-t amours, or ask 
who may be the object of his affection. His paramount drsign io 
this voyage was to talk with the old Italian, in compliance with his 
awn request. And he fondly hoped that this day would explain the 
siory of the Piscatorians, and lift the veil of mystery from the char- 
acter of the Stranger. 

Swift as an arrow the h'ltle boat carried Its exulting and Impatient 
pitot over the waters. At the door he was met by Mrs. Aubury, 
who without waiting for ceremonies began : ** Mr. Logan, Mr. Lo- 
gan, the Stranger is gone ! " — " Gone ! when did he leave 1" ** You 
<k> not Understand me, he has gone to another world. He is dead. *'^ 
** D^d ! impossible! when did he die? "— " It is not impossible^ 
^h*, that we should all die ; and the old man was sti angled to death 
fotir days ago ; and we could get neither doctor to cure bl n, nor any 
one to help bury him, for there was never such a stormy, windy time 
—no communication across the bay. ** No doubt our rt^j^dtrs Iiavo 
ahpeady pictured to themselves the sequel ; fancy that tb^y see thro' 
th« whole plot, and are ready to exclaim : " Cruel family ! ungrate- 
ful ho^ts ! Tempted by his supposed wealth, they have barborously 
irrurdered him, that they might appropriate the treasures vthh chcfts 
to themselves. Tell us where and how they expiated their frmi crime ; 
for they surely deserved death in its worst f»>rm," — A trjce to 3ucii ^ 
interruptions ; they are most unmannerly, and this is ih^ ibird iim\ j 
we have been troubled in one short chapter. In the fir^t piwce, nny 
one who should suspect the Aubury family of such a deed, wtmld Un- 
serve hanging as a cure for his suspicion. And as we are teilro;^a 
tree story the veracity of which can be tested, if the reador will be 
at tfte trouble, we choose to relate the matter as we pk-ase ; and do 
hope thai a courteous sense of propriety on the part of others will 
allow us that privilege. We shall certainly be faithful ia our relation 
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and here resume it whore we were interrupted. — The ^irls crowd^ 
Jifoupd^ and Anncltc commenced. "0 dear. Mr Logman, " ($he was 
unconsQious how near his name she placed this qualificatioD) " you 
cannot imagine how much he wished to see you, it seemed as i( 
he would die for it. " — " And he did die, "joined Jpsette, " and ha 
bid U8 write down what we should say to \ou, about his three 
chests" — " Why yes, " said Lorette, endeavoring to crowd in a 
word — ^* he told us that you knew all about his friends,, nt^d knew 
the man's name " — " Hush giiTs, " said the mother, " you are all. 
speaking At a time ; wait and I will tell him the whole in duQ sea*. 
aiOB." 

Tet after i^Il the information which could be gathered} tb^ pgiyst.e]py. 
flill remained as deep as ever. They were still ignorant of 9f\tor 
9fai what the Stranger bad been* This however was certaioi^h^ w]i9 
eeized by a severe attack of his disease, which resulted in his-speedy^ 
^ath. And when he saw the crisis was approaching, it seemed afi. 
i|*ha would have died from despair, if for nothing else. It seemed 
to his reeling, clogging brain, as if he had made some revelation to 
Logan, for his last words ivere : " If he cannot find the man^ \Yho 
win preserve them for the Piscatorians->^and he knows his name-? 
then he must take the chests and see that " — his utterance ccase<ff 
endbe never spoke again. Tet he pointed to them and strove to. 
make his meaning known, but expired in his efibrts ; while bis ey^ 
balls remaincjd strained in the glare of death, and fixed upon his be*- 
loved chests, as if his soul liad fled thither. 

Poor, unfortunate, nameless o^d nnin ! his cold remains were ^e- . 
posited under the great Sycamore near the spot where he first.iajpKl- 
eu ; and here was the assembled group discussing his appearpuy^ 
his. words and his premature death. But th^re was little probability 
that he would return to enlighten them as to his history^ and akno^ 
es little chance of their gaining information from any other source. 
Unfortunately Logan had neglected to observe the sttperscriptiopi of 
the letters which bad been committed to bis charge^ and consoquent- 
lyihis clue to the secret was lost. There was^ however, one alter- 
native. It might be, they could find something written among his 
effects that would assist them in their inquiries, and after settling 
' the point, that it was not sacrilege to examine them, it was agreed ^ 
thitl^gart should go, by himself, into the /crra t«ci>g»t7a of 4fcf 
Stifange!*8 baggage upon a voyage of discovery. He clos'd the door 
upbniiWiSOT and.procepded upon the task in isil^nce and <%lonf ^ 



Mrs. Auburjjf had pondered upon tko rich display of Golcooda 
^amonds and shining sovereigns for a long time — it seemed to her 
an age, and yet Logan did not make hia appearanee. "She began t^* 
fear that the ghost of the old man, indignant at this profanation of 
bia relics, bad appeared and carried off the ofiUndef. At last fadw- 
ev^r he cami^ foclh ; but be sleei^ed to have imbibed the tama spidt 
ofmy^tery^ which had characliertved th^old Italido. £nqutKej warn' 
poured in ^pon him fVom every quarter, but he only told them tfao 
4H>ntenta of the chests were all in eooftibsicm «ow» but if tbey wooU 
silSerarery thing toremaia in ks preaeat aituatioo, ho wouU-tcU* 
them more al another time—and away he went. This was too micb. . 
The &raily were vexed and sat down in di^ifiad, pouting silaooe^-^* 
luM a ward apokan for half aa hour. Logan was already Mf wajr • 
to Qr^fffsy Mount, when Miss Annette, actuated by some tmoialeaa • 
piiBciple that approachea very neaf to i-uriosity in its «atur^,. stafo 
secretly along with a lamp in her hand lo the apurtnient of my^>m- 
ries, and with beating heart, ailently opened the door ao4 tolfi^'^ 
SMde of Cadmus! Spirit of tl^ great ft^her of the peu^nfcrKiMli 
Pfyier. tribe, immortal lUeronan 1 W«a there ever auch a apeeCaelac 
since t)ie days of the Alexandrian library ! Maniiaoript oa UmiiiU * 
Bcript, scroll folded in scroll, and parchni^t heaped upon pKieb!' : 
toent ! Some smoked and faded ; some Qbliteral^d Mi4 toniy t>»A 
•niimeroiis others which appeared of more receal dale, idke tbe't 
contents of the Magi's box, they seemed too volttoiiotHi^'tO have . 
ever been confined within so aairow a spaq0. H^atena I <hey.4re * 
in motion ! tb^ cane of the dead maa is toseing theai iibout * tbe t 
room I Ah !' it is clear, they are the records of the biack art, or. t 
•CQn^tajn the masteries of the infernal regions, Mercy! hae thefe'e;*:- 
aqdden dizz'^ness come over her brain 1 No { she is .evta^ lfalil«h» * 
sees his clothes self-moved, coming together to asdufl»e4he shapQoC : 
asiap^ the brown camlet is wrapped about thqm ; lh# alf<»e^,«»)ib 
roJi^ld among the scrolls with a nois^lesf tread; ^^, Jkk^ phealoiilr • 
(orni seems striving to collect the manuseriptsfag^fcia'iato.thiJxiteal»4: i 
-^$he turned to flae; in her confusion dowa went Uiq lamp-Hwp. . 
blazed the manuscripts—fire ! fire ! fire ! — Fire 1 answered fl\^ 
father, and splash came a pail of water into the dpirtment, which 
extinsaivshed the flames. But poor Annette ! she Iciy amon^'the " 
antpuiderii^ acrhps, motionless ! foriho had feinted as cmtiplelely * 
eway^.as^a fashionable lacjy does when she Jook» apod a apiteHwy * 
Bi|t,>ve feel np emotions of pity for the rash girl ; it wda^oolyraJoiKt-,, 
re\^ard for the gratification of her criminal curios jly. and w^ stoU 
leave her to eoHect her scattered senses, while we negiu a heiw 
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rhe Philosopiiy of tbe moral Teelingn ; By 
jr» Abercroin!>ie, HI. B* Family Jbibrary, j^o. 98* 

Tan Author has before given us a treatise oo the Ititellectual 
Powers. [Fam. Lib. No. 37.] In the present volume, be has 
brooght the same clearness and accuracy ofreasoning to the inves- 
tigation and analysis of the Moral Feelings. If, in the former, be 
discovered himself well- read in (ho mysteries of mind, in thip, we 
ibtnk he no lets clearly evinces the student of the heart. The feel* 
ing baa too much prevailed, that, however the mental peWers and op* 
•fatioQs may be subjected to philosophical investigation, the moral 
esercise»-*lhc deehvs and atlections of tbe sou! — are, by their sa- 
cred character, privileged from all speculation and inqnrry. We be- 
lieve there ii no pi^us e.notion of the heart — no princi,>ie of the 
CMstian reUgicm — and no eiercise of the social feeling, that will 
net as well enditre the scrutiny of sound philosophy, as nhy opera- 
tibfi that is parely intellertoiil. By such philosophy, much valuable 
•id is mnnifestly afforded to him who labors for the improvement and 
subjeitttoa of (he mind to its own m^istery ; and s\hy may not its aid 
be enlisted la behalf of him who aims at purify in his moral nature, 
a«d dovoti^n 1e his Maker? Not that the simbeam revelations of 
tbKt Maker sboViM hft nbandwed or slighted for tbe misty concfu- ' 
aioilB of nmn*s reason; but there are recesses, in which, at noonday, * 
tbe laipp will disclose what the sun does not ; and where the great 
truths of reveilation, from thek necessarily general character, cease 
torguide tui, pliilosophy may kindle from their rays its humble lamp, ' 
eiid,'^aiIowing tbe direction of those truths, pour precious light on ' 
thejnMieofmefi. Such aid we believe the Christian may glean 
from tWs little work on the Moral Feelings. 

Mmayf who love to contemplate the dominion which the mind may 
gahi over i(s own powers, seem to regard the affections and move- 
meots of the heart, ai altogether too delicate and mdcpendent for 
the tuition of reason. Besides, there is a glory in the noble subju- 
gation of the mind ; none, as the world counts plory, in a conquer- 
ed heart — in *' a humble and contrite spirit. " If such works as this 
of Dr. Abercrombie were better known — if orr moral relations and 
exercises were better understood — and more^ if a right estimate - 
weie {)laced on things seen, as the incidents — things unseen, as the 
end of onr being, a change might be expected in tbe practise, as well 
as tbe sentiments of men. C H ■ ■ ! > , . 
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A THOtOHT, 



It #&• ft lonely ipot opoa the bank 
or a deep-bedded stream; and from the trerse* 
Where the dull current blackly boilod alon^ 
And bosomed itsbxred roots, there leaned a tree, 
S\reeping with pcn.-ilc boughs the flood beneath. 
I saw it io the summer; on its form 
Th« Iresh tide at its roots had richly nursed 
A wealth of foliag^e, and its broad arms spread 
Their mantle o'er the waters, givioj^ back. 
In guerdon for their nurture, deeper shade. 
Beneath, more sluggish curled the sheltered wareifi 
Io dalliance with the branches on their breast. 
1 saw it once ega>n— in autumn airs 
Its dead loaves shivering in solemn sort* 
Then quiftiog, one by one, their withered sterns. 
Floating in sullen stillness round and round, 
They rested dn those waters, and wkh th«m 
Danced off into obliHoo. 

While ourselves 
Are blessings that arc felt, and to the world 
We are not Ubcless; while for measured smilee 
We give in deeds a ready recompense ; 
'Tis well :— 'the world will ibster furourshadt. 
Or i(, as some, we fasten to our names 
Deeds that will never di^, but prove to men 
£v'n as perennial foliage o'er the stream ; 
We shall not be forgotten in our graves. 
But let misfortune wring thoe out of use. 
And thou art floating, if in life, or dead, 
To (^uick oblivion. 
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ENGLISH TOURISTS IN AMEBIOA. 



Captain Basil Hall made a grand discorery ; one which we" 
deem of sufficient importance to the children of misfortune to entitle 
him to their lasting gratitude. Basil was peculiarly unfortunate itt 
his intercourse with the Americans, and rrxerr^d at Ihdr hands such- 
unmerited wrong!>, and ungentlemanlike treatmeot, as Would hav« 
bailed a mind less fert'le in its resources than his own. Bntia the 
keen invention of hiii happy genius, he has discovered the art of 
turning his misfortunes to good account. By rehearsing ihe storj - 
of his wrongs, carieaturioj; and abusing the Americans, he waa* 
suddenly raised to a dizzy height of popularity-*-ha3 filled his pock-^ 
ets with 4he price of his infamy, beeome the standard tonnst of hii^ 
age, and seems likely to prove the prototype to a ntiMnerous host^^f 
successors, equally deserving with himselt. €rood Mtb, Trollopo' 
too had been much abused by the t)oorish Hottentots, who dwell pnr 
this side of the Atlantic^ but having learned during her residence in 
this country, '^ that some things can be done as well as others, " sha 
had recourse to the inventtoo of Capt. Hall ^ took ample veogeance 
upon those who had injured her, poclieted the thirty thorsand dol- 
lars, she received as a bonus for subjecting a whole nation to the 
keenness of her lash, And pjioved that she was able to sustain the dig- 
nity of her name — a TroUope of the Royall stamp. JVext in order 
came par^n Fiddiar, who pUiyed his part so admirably, that he^ 
showed hitii^lf not a whii balund his predecessors iti aa^ of the no- 
ble attributes of the trsrelting slailg-whaoger. U would have seem'd 
as if this were sufficient te gratify the spleen of eur transat- 
lantick friends, a»d We did hope that the last vial of wratiuwaa pour^i 
out upon the heads of the devoted Americans. But we were mis- 
taken, and soon forced to exclaim : " Monsieur Tonson come 
again ! " The author of Cyril Thorntor> (Hamilton) has generous- 
ly condescended to neglect higher literature^ as he calls it, to give 
ouc^fmuitrymeo a passing notice, in a voTunie of only 400 pages ! 
One of his avowed intentions, in publishing this volume, is to remove 
the favorable impression, which exists in England, in regard to our 
institutions ; and the book itself is sufficient proof that he used his 
utmost e£Ebrts to accomplish his object. We have no intention to 
trouble our readers with a review of our author's '< Men and Man- 
ners in America, " for we believe it a duty incumbent upon our 
countrymen to pursue only one course of conduct towards these 
mercenary and prejudiced detractors — to treat them with silent con- 
tempt. We ardently desire to see the community uniting their ef- 
forts to heap that disgrace upon them which they Reserve, and with 
oM accord consigning them to merited obliyion. 

Ss. 
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' We P*ist, and oldkr chxldben do the same." 



THE FINE ARTS. 



Man is wonderfully adapted to cqll the flowers of beauty from, 
^very scene io Nature^ and every characteriatic in life* The »Quxce% 
of this beauty are so numerous, and so intimately is it cpnnootedi 
with other properties,^ especially the sublime, and the traasitioo from 
the one to the other is so easy, that we practically esteem them but 
difierent names for the same thing* Its charms produce actual fas* 
cination ; and we seek, with greater avidity, and more untiring per- 
severance, the gratification it affords, than the pleaaures derived 
from every other source. No artificial beauties have received such 
plaudits, none have been more eagerly sought, and certainly none 
ought to be more highly prized, than those which are the productions 
of the Fine Arts. These have disclosed unrivalled beauties to nmn^ 
and he has venerated, and fostered them into the teachers of 
Science. Their charms pervade the whole empire of roiad — there 
is nothing latent in their operations — their excellence is disclosed 
by whatever has received their touch. 

" These polished arts have hmna^nizcd roankind» 

** Softened the rude, and calmed the boisterous mind. " 

Whatever they have done towards polishing the manners of an- 
cient or modem Europe, how much soever they have contributed to 
change the savage "Soldiers of fortune" into men of refinement 
and taste, it is evident that they have as yet exerted but a limited in- 
fluence on the American charact'n-. Whether our Koil is ungcnia! 
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to their culture and exp&tit(off r6diailM jet to be deeided bj faiV 
experiment. But it cannot be said, the experiment hat Hot beei^ 
sufficiently made to demonstrate that there is here no defici^nc^ ti 
taste to admire, nor of judgment to value, the productions ^ tnt^ 
nent artists. President Morse, of the National Academy, Ne w- 
York, in an address of 1827, 1 think, complains much of the nation- 
al taste, or rather laments Iho entire destitution •f it in this people. 
But surely Gilbert Stuart found a taste among us, which cou^d ap- 
preciate his merits, and do justice to his works ; and if he died poorr 
it was not because most of bis pieces were not told at prices highly 
compKmpentEiry to their author, and creditable to a refined commtt- 
nity. 

It is undoubtedly true that our judgment of paintings la formtA 
from \vhat wc have seen of foreign device and execution ; but still 
it is our owrif as much as a scholar's acquirements are Ati , ivJthougb 
he made them under the superintendanco of an Instructor. This, tho^ 
a speedy method of forming a national taste, is, we apprehend, some^ 
what deficient. It leads mther to servility, and is more apt* to fetter 
genius, than give to it wings. We never can ri^e to eminence by 
irnitathig, how^successful soever in the tact. And if be meant by defi- 
ciency of taste, the want of one purely original, he was probably 
correct. American Artists, and putnlers especiaHy, instead of study^ 
ing the elements of their profession amid the grandeur of their na* 
tive scenery, in the peace, happine^, morality and improvement of 
their brethren, have usually obtained their education, immured with*, 
in the wallls of British paint-shops; because, forsooth, <<fn that 
country the arts have been brought nearer perfection. " Here Na- 
ture has spread her richest scenery — here she has displayed herself 
in the most awful' magnifiscence — here she has disclosed bermigfaiy 
power ; all that can adorn and animate, is here given in the richest 
profusion. Tet all this, with whatever is harmonious, beautiful and 
sublime, and alt that can vivify, must be neglected for the confines 
of a foreign school. The consequence must be to produce imitative 
pieces, which can ntjver give great celebrity to their Authors. 

Refined minds alone can be expected to conceive an admirable 
picture. But minds become refined only by efibrt — it is the laboring 
inind that exhibits stcengtJi—ili» systematic, vigorous action, that 
cap prepare it to cope with professional duties. The philosophy of 
Nature must be studied ; her striking qualities may be tMticed by 
the most superficial observer , but he only is prepared to give a 
faithful dcUaeation, who has'bokcd with accuracy, and with sys-* 



i«m^ through all her ramificattoas, and knows ^erfcclly well lh» 
l^eariog of each bidden spring, and the adaptation of each org^n ia 
ii$^ whole. That person, who is to move in a literary or scientific 
aphecef moat study the elemenis of literature and science, if ever h* 
#>«p6Cl^ << fling his beams of intellectual light" beyond his daily 
w<i]k ; and the Artist ought to form a nvMre thorough acquaintance 
iHth.his eleme«k4s, as they are all be can bjcing to his aid. He can 
ifiiagilie no other tMture to sketch — be can give a theory for no otlier 
^Nature's laws — he can devis« nothing on which to display his skill 
to the worU, elae than what he has seen or heard* 

But sliould the A»ericaB# attaia (he highest point of pc;fectioti in 
FaintiBg and Sculpture, (for we go no farther,) wliat, we might ask, 
would be the real benefit? If the principles of the strict utilitarian 
•bouki be adopted, they would be struck from the catalogue of pi<r 
tfooixed ob^cts, and suffered to perish by neglect. True, the Na- 
tion roij;ht exist without the least knowledge of them within her 
borders — she might have political consequence without, as well as 
with them— her rank among the nations of the earth might not be 
«fiected in the least by the ignorance of her sons in these branches 
of the arts. The sums, expended for objects comparativery value- 
4e8S, might go to perfect schemes of benevolence, or of enterprise 
-substantially useful. But it is not every unnecessary object that is 
4isele«3. Though these may witli some propriety be deemed di$- 
>penaable, it is no proof that their cultivation is not bftiieficial. Thf y 
open a fine field for the. improvement cf the imagination and judg- 
oient ; and indeed the most acute mind is required in their success- 
liil performance. We are of the opinion, however, that the disci- 
pline requisite for their prosecution is one 9ui generic and not fitted 
to grapple with the intricacies of the learned professions^ The ar« 
tist, in his sphere, is eminently useful ; his influence is decidedly of 
the better kind ; his example in study can be nothing less than bea^ 
eficial; and his works evince a discernment superior in its kind. 
The appropriate office of these arts appears to be, to express most 
elegantly and naturally whatever, byits peculiar character^ is wor- 
thy of the most grateful remembrance ; and to exhibit, at one view^ 
bold and impressive, what pages of history would do with less accu- 
racy. True, they can be prostituted to the vile purposes of flatte- 
ry, and the fine sensibilities they are calculated to awaken) may be 
benumbed into mere mechanical impressions, and, instead of form- 
ing an exquisite taste, deaden it to every thing truly useful and ca- 
nobling. They ought never to be cultivated to an excess j the 
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wealth of the couDtrj couhi not^ or should not, support k. A few 
genuine artists can abundantly supply the demands for their labors, 
and thus retain within our own limits that amount of money wliich 
wotfid be expended in Europe for works no more valuable, at a high- 
er price. But) should we ever account them of such importance as 
to induce too great a number to engage in them, other professions, 
would be proportionally neglected ; a distaste for true inteHectuat 
discipline would ensue — an effeminacy wonld be engendered, and 
our perverted judgment would prefbr the tinsel thai dazzled, to tb9 
more enduring good that would refine, while it exalted the- fihtrao'^ 
ter. May these never become too great fbrorifes with the people ; 
may clispropotioned rewards never &Y,ix\i the product of the fkt» andf 
useful arts ; and, while equality is made our grand rulmg principle, 
may " utility " preserve us at once from extravagance and*ruio. 
' H. of E. C. 



SCENERY OF LAKE GEORGE. 

'TwA« morning ; but ere yet tho radiant Sun 
Had risen to shed his lustre o*er the worId> 
While scarce tho Moon her nightiy course had mo, 
Orattlleo darkness from her throne was hurl'd, 
1 musing stood upon the joyous shore, 
And bade my curious eyes the scene explore. 
Deep was the vale. High rnae the moniitaiBS round. 
With joy I gazed^—thea stood in awe profound 
Close on the eastern shore, a mountain high 
Rose up, as if to meet the azure sky. 
Behind its tecmiiiated point there lay. 
In peaceful pride, a little winding bay ; 
While, far beyond, a brother mountain stood. 
Whose top with tow'ring pride overlooked the flood. 
Between the bSlis a elond in silence hong. 

As if suspended by the hand of night. 
Which o*er the hills her sable mantle flung-> 

Now fast dissolving into streams of light 
The waters there seemed like a darkened pall. 
Spread o'er a city, doomed in wrath to fall. 
The bay was calm. The hills on either side 
Stood firm, exulting in their monntain pride. 
There seemed at first to ope the gates of mom, 
When streams of light the hills and Tales adorn. 
There seemed, where yet the cloud in darkness lay. 
The path in whieh Aurora led the day. 
But yet, while Phcebus upw^d relied his car, 
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And thrtw bii bedliis;of sbiniuf light afar. 
Slowly tli« dovd wai feen to melt airay. 
Its last faint itreaki commingling with the^day. 
The veil was rent; and night, with2ooisele«s tread. 
Retired, as if to s]aml>erwith the dead. 
Then shone abroad the San^s^resplendeBt^eams ; 
Far o'er the water gl«Ba^4 his joyou^glesiQs, 
Reflecting all the varying shades of light, 
*Till all was brilliant, mm watiiark 4he night. 
The hills were glad, -and joyous were the trees 
All silent bow— ^low whisperiBg ia the breese. 
Then smiling pleasure led her joyfal train. 
While notes melodious fill'd the wide domain. 
TiM boaAs wof» seen to glide across the ware. 
All still, save by the strokes the oarsmen gave ; 
While deep within the bosom of the lake, 
All forms their bright reflected image take. 
While some with treacherous bait uUnre 

The trout, that lay in " speckled pride, ** 
Beneath the waYe,.yet still seeure, 

FttUmany a crew were seen to ride 
3a ** stili repeated circles round, *' 

Where <yit upon the waters lay 
The beauteous Isles, which, save the sound 
Of birds that hymo thf rising day. 

Were silent us the voiceless tomb. 

And lonely as the desert's gloom. ' * 

Alone they teemed^hui not alone. 

ThoBgh solitude did h^ iter thv«o« 

Within that calm and wild retreat* 

There birds with birds in concf^rt meet, 

There hUlt with hills in s(j4fe arise, 

And vainly tempt tbe lofty skies. 

There hills with brother Lills Gouvcr«e, 

And each to each the tales rehearse. 
That strike themselves with deep and solomn^sMnd, ' 
W^en t«ttling echo tells tho-naouatAtM round. 

There Isle, with Isle, familiar courts 

The wave; and wave, rejoicing, Epor(i 

With WBTO, white yet themselves appear 
'Xh* fri^ds of foUtvd^lloc her titii reigi.u)g Uare. 

X. 
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THE STRANGER, 

OJi 
A HISTOar OF THB PrSCATORIANS. 

cHArrsm II. 

Cfm mo»9, wktsf ! O^mktni totiidlkrietthegtutt 
Tkaifitmitkid qvklt, to pcfi wuch vniold keai* 
Ofdmrk, mutUrunu ion. 

On Logan's next visit to the Island he had provided himself with 
an omple supply of Latin and Italian Lexicons. His object in this 
will be understood, when the teader is informed that (he prodigious 
number of manuscripts, found in the chesu of the Stranger, were 
all of them written in one or the other of these languages. As was 
related in the last chapter, they narrowly escaped from being sacri* 
llced to the curiosity of Annette ; but the unlucky girl expressed the 
moet sincere penitence for her indbcretion, and Logan seemed 
pradisposed to forgive her, especially as there were more remaining 
than he would, probably, ever be able to translate, notwithstanding 
•he bad occasioned the kMe of no inconsidenible number. Whether 
the world will (ake an equal interest in the mattenwith himself, or feel 
grateful to him for the many long days and weary nights, he spent 
in traaalating these relics of antiquity, we know not. Certain it im, 
however, that he entirely forgot the wide hiatus he was making in 
Ine Uterary course, while engaged ia poring over the writings of 
diote, whose bones had centuries ago mouldered back to their kin- 
dred dust ; and while he felt as if he were listening to men of every 
generationt from the^ys of Homer down to the preaant time. 

Not to speak in enigmas — all the rolls fiMfod in ooo of the chests^ 
many of them written in the Latin tongue upon parchment, and the 
remainder in the Italian, and upon paper, proved upon examination 
to contain nearly the same tradition. They appeared to have been 
handed down from father to son, for many successive generations, 
with this stipulation, that each should execute a new copy, at the 
same time preserving all the preceding ones. A translation of 
this roll we propose to give our readers, premising that it may not 
be strictly literal, as Logan translated for his own amusement, and 
not with the expectation of being subjected to criticism. First in 
order, however, should o«me a kind of preface, which was found 
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Hitached to many versions of th^traditioD) and seems mttnded m 
lio cfxplanatton of the mairDer in which it ongiBated. We acknow« 
ledge the stolj^to be 8oMei¥hat at vaMlice with the writings of maBy 
«»f the ancietits, particularly the author of the ^neid ; but when we 
take into view that remarkable consistency by which the whole story 
18 characterized, and, from the manner by which the story has been 
perpetuated, the almost impossibility of any mistake, we are not 
disposed to waive its claims to credence, although it may come in 
slight collimon with the Roman Poet and tte uncertain fables of 
othivaecieitt Annalists. The following, which we received from 
Logan himself, (ahhough we shrewdly siispect the autograph wee 
Annette's,) we lay before the world, that they may judge of its au- 
thenticity and claims upon ihcir belief, as being what it professes to 
be, a true account of ^ tradition of the Piscaterians. 



CRAl>T£ll III. 
TO TtfC ELDEST So:f OF THi: PiSCATORlAJI £^L«Ol>. 

Iliac t St ttoNonici, the son of Eupiscatorius, and grandson of 
Achates, had lived many years en the banks of the Tiber, where his 
grandfather came and dwelt before him. He was one day sitting 
m his court, while his grandchildren were playing ai^und him, in all 
the gaiety of youth ; sometimes climbing on his knees, to listee to 
bis mirthful stories, then in their turn enterfaintng their revered pa* 
rent with their lively prattle, or amusing him by the agility displayed 
in thenr youthful games. At last he had become weary with their 
sports, and his mind was dwelling upon the deeds of his ancestors. 
Hfs eyes were fixed upon an object well calculated to keep up that 
train of reflections into which he had fallen, when young Marcp in- 
terrupted him in his meditationsr, and spoke. ** Pray, grandfather, 
tell me what means this strange pictare you look upon so much t " 
Then answered Iliacus Honorius : << My boy, you are not yet old* 
enoagh to hear all the stories of your ancestors ; you know nothing 
of the brave Achates. But this is a picture of him. Do you not 
see how pleased he is, and how he smiles, as he looks over the greeu 
bank to see that beautiful young woman, who is asleep? He was 
a jTOung man then ; but whence was grown old, and bis hair was 
white as mine now is, he ^ould relate to me many Tories of the 
ttraige things he saw on his wnj across the great sea, from Troy to 
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Italy, You are aot old enough now to understand these thiagib 
hut wbf n y<]u have grown larger, your grandfatlier will write iS^^w 
all dpwn in a beok, and when he is dead you must write tbem ibr 
tho^e who live aAeryou, and they must write them for the next gep<- 
eration^sq that the history of your great-grandfather may never be 
losU" 

«. Then lUaQua HoQortus bethought himselff to write down aU he 
batfl heard fnom his ancestors, of the wonderful tbiege whiok hap^ 
.pened te tbem ; and he knew that what he had wriliefi wais true, ibr 
beiiad oAeA beeid it from their own lips. And the words which 
aomo after are of great importance to our descendants, and tiie old- 
eaison of each generation should never neglect to transcribe them, 
ewa down; to the time when our posterity shalk reign over the whole 
world, as is focetold in the writing which I leave. And let ibem take 
heed that they transmit the tradition as it is written by Iliacus Hon* 
orius. . , 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tux Stobt 07 Achates. 



Troy was no more. Its might/ structures were levelled to the 
ear^, by the merciless Greeks. There was no longer any city there« 
A blackened extent of smouldering ruins alone remained, mix^d with 
the dtsSgured and lifeless bodies of its miserable citizens* Why 
should Achates wish to live any longer ? Destruction had covered 
his city and blotted it out from the view of man. There was no 
lunger any home for ihe Trojans. The last night of their walled 
i:ity'a extsteucc had been an awful one —a witness to such terrible 
calamUies, und borrid outrages as shun the light of day. Achates 
was disconsolate. How wa:^ his heart torn with anguish when he 
saw bis beloved maid, thi^ fai r haired A lexa, forced from her father's 
house, atid butchered by the cruel soldiery. He felt as if his soul 
had cscapsd with hers, and he was no longer among the living.^*^. 
DuriDg ihe day he looked down, from an eminence, upon thaspoil- 
cd city, and behold 1 the eriemy covered it, and had become weary, 
with pillaging- Then his soul panted for revenge ; but he knew 
ibe Qods had done it, and there was no remedy. At midnight ha 
stole secretly uloDr to tlie spot where his betrothed maid was slain, 
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artd le ! hy iim hf^n's <Kiti Hght lie found her, in the midsf of the 
s]«iR, n tfi^ngletf dorpve. He r«$sed the oold form and bcre it bU 
lent)/ nUmg to a Hflkf vAl0 on the hiinit of the Seatnander, a^d when 
he hid iug a ftcKnty grave he buried her. Scarce h*id he invoked 
hei^ niar^a i^en the sight of the Grecians dn^ve him from the spot, 
and he wafi^^od en until he came to the foot of mount Ida. There, 
to hid astonis&ihofit, h^ beheld iS/rieas, his old captain, and many 
mere miserable exiles, who had fled thither, and he wept when he 
tbeiight of their desolate stetmtion. But when he heard they were 
going to cross the gi^at sea to seek a new home, he wished to go 
with them, for he loVed hfs captciin and would not be se^ttM4 itrom 
him. A«d when they Itancbed fortb^ upon iWo ^itAUlfl %irt«iy 
A<lkmt0mm4 «M««iMMI, atttf he ««# all tbewdndefftil si||lrt»' w14th 
theyMivMi#fMt«i«i|Mied iii*«liili«Mfbi4ag« tAat b^fel them. — 
OMtfffalkfem ted fled fkt fi-om bkii, and hie seldom spoke tmless the 
ocMeiott WHS Urgent, for his mind was Mrrapped up in the contem- 
plaCfOnrof the dangers be had escaped, and the calamities he had 
suflforod* 

"l?hen they hod traversed the sea a long time, seeing many coasts 
on th^r way, the tempests drove them tc a land that Hes far to the 
soiith', where they found the city of a rich and beaotifu} Queen. — 
Thi!^ snbtle woman used many arts, and practised the hidden rules 
of magic, to entrap the aflhcttons of the Trojan leader, se that he 
became enamored of her, and would not pursue his way towards 
the land whither they were bound. Then Achates was much dis- 
pleased ; for he thought it a great shame that so valiant a captain 
.ohould give over his project, merely for the love he bore a woman. 
He no longeir regarded the sex, since his maid of the Jong robe* 
was gone ^ and be wished to speak to his. leader, but he hud great 
rcverentJofdf him, and abstained. One night as he lay upon his 
coucfi in sle^pj he H^ought he stood upon the sea shore, when his 
dead Alexa i^ddedly appeared before him ; but he was startled to 
see tier look sO pi^e and cndaverous. Yet she smiled n)ournfully 
upori him, and hcild toward b^ a gblden branch, but as he reikched 
forth lilii liamf to recei've it, she threw it upon the waves, and he 



♦The^xprMtron^" to«|'ro»«,"iit©explieit,th»ttker#canbe no mistake, 
«s to tbeprevaiUntfailiioii li tbii afte oTpur* tfimptioltx i^od ackaaWledi^ad good 
taste. W9 ^9Vf tTidance. coaoing fioo^ to high avthoritj, will fatiafy thotc who 
are eottinniairy appealing to the tMU of the aacienti, in justification of modern 
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awoke. He was Amazed at the vUiod ; but when be ha^ once mortf 
fallen asleep it was repeated ; aod a« be f eached forth to take (he 
braocby she agaio threw it upon the waves, and again he awoke.-^ 
And as oAen as he slept, the vision appeared to him, until he be- 
gan Jo ponder upon its meaning. And immediately^ he knew that 
they erred in tanking so long in the land of a stranger, and thatthisr 
was a token that they should set sail upon the watsuca where she had. 
thrown the golden bough. Scarce conscious of what ,he did^ b» 
arose and went to the couch of his captain^ and oalled to him :.. 
'<^6reat Trojan bero ! make haste to leave this land, lest you are 
called a w^oiaa's slave. Shall so brave a band as yours be bound- 
heft IB iMk, by Aeb^odsofftfoa haired Queen 1 01 think up* 
on tiM siaae ! shake off this lethwgy of lore, Mid apBii W the k«i4 
where yo« are fated to reig» eret mmj unknown wttieM^ id leaiv» 
a mighty kingdom for your beloved eon. Lei the claim of yoar 
son rouse you to^ quit the land of the woman. " Then the hero wa» 
startled from his slumbers, aod tboughl he had i^ viaioa while h* 
slept, supposing his mother, the beautiful Venus, had sent Mercury 
to warn him to depart. When, calling loudly for Achates, he toki 
him of the warning which had been sent to him ; but Achates told 
him not that it waa he that had spoken the words,* and the whole 
band hastened their departure. Little heeding the entreaties or^ 
maledictions of the disappointed Queen, they set sail, steering their 
course toward Italy. During their voyage, as oflen as Achates fell 
into a slumber he saw Alexa standing befere him, but when he at- 
tempted to grasp the fatal branch, she threw it over the ship's prow 
and disappeared. At one time, he leaned against the mast and 
slept, when, in his eagerness to grasp this treacherous prize, he 
sprang forward with sucba sudden bound, that he had well nigh fal- 
len over the ship's side, and followed the fleeting phantasin into the 
Bea. Happily for those who shall read this account, he was pre- 
served, and they all came in safety to the land of Cumano. Now^ 
let those who shall come hi days hereafter take heed to the wonder* 
ful things which Achatea saw, while he tarried in this land of spirits.. 
His mind was struck with awe when he accompanied his leader 
to see the mysterious Sybil, who dwelt here and unfolded to them 
the diocrees of ^e Fates. But when she was requested to discover 

•Tb«re it ureat reason to laipect tH&t Virgil, by some food fortun*, bad ae- 
eets to«b«»e i&aDaaeripti ;. why no ehoao to make Achates aet so diminmiTo a. 
part isdHfienK to oenieotare^nnless he feared ^a true aeeonnt wonld lessen th^ 
unportanee ef his favorite Hero. 
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the ODtrance to the path that leads down to the lower world, which it 
called Hades, or the land of ghosts, slie answered in terms so db- 
Bcure and ambiguous that Achates deemed his leader would not ob- 
tain so great a boon, one which is denied to all living mortals. --> 
Still he perceived that all was not right, for immediately his captain 
went by himself to walk in the dark forests. Wondering what could 
entice him into these deep solitudes, he followed him, unobserved ; 
and when they had proceeded far among the trees of the thick wood, 
he saw him put forth his hand to pluck a branch from a tree — lo ! 
it was golden, like the one he saw in his vision. Tarrying until his 
captain departed, he came to the tree and found a part of the same 
branch remaining, when he plucked it and returned in secrecy. — 
Now he tmderstood that this was 9 potent charm, which would pre- 
B^rre his captain from harm while he descended to the land of 
^hoats ; but he wondered that he should meditate a journey to these 
kfngdomt of night, without consulting him. He felt grieved at this 
onkiod neglect, yet resolved that he should never make the jouraey 
alone. Remembering the golden branch he held, he watched their 
nioTementa, and soon saw the Sybil as she led him into a vast cave, 
which yawned with a frightful opening. Following them at a dis- 
tance, he observed their course as they lef\ the upper world, for 
that land where the sun can never send his beams.* Horrid shapes, 
the forms of hideous monsters, hovered about him as he proceeded, 
but he had looked upon many awful sights before, and they carried 
little terror to his heart. Still these frightful spectres thickened a« 
round, and vexed him so that he could with difficulty keep pac« 
with his unconscious guides, when he bethought himself of some 
expedient to force his way through their midst. In a narrow pass 
stood a lofty, branching elm, larger than any he had ever seen, and 
he thought to break ofTone of its branches to defend himself. Rasb 
man 1 no sooner had he severed the fatal limb, than he sunk to the 
ground, fast locked in iron sleep. He did not know that this was 
the sleepy elm, the tree of visions, and that all kinds of dreams were 
spread upon its leaves. Then he fell to dreaming, and every kind 
•f dreams, which has entered into the brain of man since the begin- 



*The reader cannot bat be confirmed in the opinion that Yir/^l obtained mneli 
▼alaable ioforaiation (rom the Piteatorian iefend. afcribiM, hofrvrcr, mtmy a*, 
tions performed by Achatei, to JBneae, for the pnrpoae or rcnderiaf the latter 
an objeet of adoration to the Romaat. To speak of the obligation, doo the name 
•f Aenates from ertrr Amefisao, wonld be antiaipatiof what tht twei wiU r 
MiycBplik. 
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ni»g of the world came over hiip iu quick succession* He thought 
himself again in Troy, ^nd saw the soldiers as they hewed down his 
Alcxu. He saw many nameless sights, whose meaning he coisLd 
not divine. He saw the Que«n from whom they fled — her white robe 
was stained with hlood, and the pointed to him, as her murderer. — 
At last he was sailing upon a stormy sea — kis shatterred bark was 
borne on the wild waves, higher than the mountain tops ; then the 
watcis yawned to their lowest depths — discloising the booAS of 
wrecked sailors, and their glittering treasures scatterred about them. 
The tempest swept him from the deck — he was sinking among tte 
foaming waves, lost ! lost ! — Alexa came, held out the golden 
branch, and as he sprang forward to seize it, he broke fron) the fti- 
tal spell of the tree of dreams, and escaped from its soporific charm. - 
Alas ! miserable man ! while he had slept, his guides had gone oa 
so far that he could not overtake them, but must grope on his way 
alone. All was dark and gloomy ; and he began to suspect, that 
the Sybil had enticed his captain down among these labyrintba, lha;t 
she might abandon him to his destruction ; but he determined that 
he should not perish alone, and urged on, hoping to overtake them. 
But he assayed in vain ; the way was bliad and difficulty ajad it was 
long before he came to the river v»hich surrouiids thet abode of 
ghosts. 

Here his passage was opposed by Charon, a pale monster of a 
ferryman, who carries over the spirits of men to their destined 
place. ** Tell me," says he, " you great, grim looking sailor, has 
my brave captain passed this way l you will know hinoi for he is 
not like other men." ** Miserable exile," answered the ferrymaUy 
'^ your master ha^ divine blood in his veins, but how should such 
an ignoble dog as you, dare to tempt this lower world. Tbte Gre- 
cisMiaha've sent down your race, in such thronging troops of late» 
that it seems they cannot tarry to kill them. Go hack> thou lump^ 
of flesh, and get some bloody fellow tp cut your throat ; then, will 
I CQrry you over — but mind you bring the oholon^ to pay your pas-r 
sage. Haste to retrace your steps back to the uppejr wprldy \»^X 
you rue the bold presumption which Jed you hithpr."— "List old felr 
low, you are in a strange passion. Let us argue the matter." '^ A- 
way with yon," says Charoa, " you and your master hare ah^ady^ 
hindered me, while I might have earned no small sum. Uttor«n» 
other word and yoy shall have the triple headed blood hound at 
your h«elc." Still Achates felt wondrous calm, aadkBonrtog them 
>fa9 nothing like perseverance, stepped ihto the leaky boat, atidi. 
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took a seat. ] The Powers of Styx ! grim Charoa raved about the 
boal^r until Achates thought the rickety old thing would have^&UQ)c. 
Xhea scowliog, like the genius of the wintry storm, he raised his 
ponderous oa r and threatened to beat him into the murky tide. A- 
chales cast a glance across the muddy stream, and saw it wi^s too 
far to swim ; still he was calm, fer he was gifted wkh a won- 
drous. presenee •f mind. Thinking to try the temper of the^, old 
floftn by another expedient, he pulled out a handful of shkiiog chop- 
pers, (half his whole stock,) and held them towards htm. rh{irsn 
^Te a gbastiy grin. He thought of the mighty debt due to Mer- 
cury on their last settlement, llieo he grioaed again, but kc pm:k- 
et0d the money. Most likely he deemed this was an extraordinary- 
case, or found some other logic that was satisfactory to himself; 
but when they had landed on the other shore he chanced to espy 
the golden branch and laughed outright, for the first time during his 
long life, to think how he had overreached his passenger, since it 
was decreed by the Fates, that he must ferry him over, had he pre- 
sented the branch. Leaving him to settle the afi^r with his o^n 
churlish soul, Achates harried on into the depths of this strange 
world, still enquiring for his lost captaia* He was, however, soon 
diverted from his object by meeting with msDy of his okl acquain- 
tances, and it gave him great joy to see them, although they were 
Badly changed. To testify their joy at this meeting, they invited 
liim to their place of abode, what he termed a very decent kitchen, 
hut strangely d^rk. Assuming his wonted familiaritv, he asiayed 
to help himself to a seat. But experience soon taught him that the 
:ghosts of chairs were designed for /*jore ghostitke occupants, and 
of too fragile a texture to support the bulk of flesh with which ho 
was unhappily cumbered. In the true spirit of hospitality, they 
produced pleasant looking viands and choice raeats, that were grate- 
r«l to the sight, but they only served to tantalize him, for as he at- 
tempted to grasp these unsubstantial shadows, he grasped a no- 
thing, while they uttered many a hoarso, melancholy ]«agh to see 
liim balked in his attempt. He was vexed with his ill luck, and be- 
gan to think he was dead himself, or should die «ooa, from cha- 
grin. 

In eama Alexa. She was strangely altered ; and he had no in- .. 
clination to embrace the subtile shs^^ .She.. wQiukiad to ss« Wm 
there in such a healthy trim, and betb were long silent m amaze- 
ment. Sie began : *« Achates ! hew came you Jiere in such a 
healthful plight ?— who has woven your rainent siece I left yon 1— 
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what hfts become of all those jewels, and my new bracelets you 
brought me the day before we parted ? — Achates, is it true, that 
the rile Grecians took away all my new dreeses, for their own 
wives ?" " First tell me," says he, " what employment occupies 
you here ? is it a time of sloth, or have you business to engage 
you ]" ^'Achates, no sluggish rest is mine. My time is spent in 
studying the fates ; it is my sole delight to trace yo«r future for- 
iuncy and dwell upon the greatness of your posterity. Ton are fa- 
ted to become the father of a renowned race of men ; your descen- 
dants will be great ic ihe earth. O Achates, go now with roe «nd 
I will explain to you the long ]ine{of succession of the Fiscatorians." 

A. A. 



BRUCE AND THE RED COMTN. 

f OBITS, IN LOHDOH. 

Smrc. -^Comyn • traitor! Ttrfalio. Scoti there arc, 

Whoi* trooft hearts are lanpa of treaehery. 

The feelin|r» noble, yaloroaa Comyn barns 

With hottest Tengeaoeo for his eoaotry's wron^, 

Aod waits the fitting time to prore it on 

These " bJood-nnrs'd " Southrons' hearts, to satiatr. 

In joyfal massacre of Edward's lords ; 

His bnrning thirst for blood, his boaodless Inst 

For rapine's joys, the battle's horrid scene, 

And unirersal butchery of foes. 

Tarns back the tiger from his fierce pnrsuit 

To sate his wrathful jaws on kindred flesh ! 

Aye, he has seen the blood of kindred spilPd, 

And Scotland's noblest bleed, his king in chains. 

And Malcom*s realm a prey to traitor Scots, 

To foreign murderers, and English dnkes ; 

Hm fek their contumely, semro, and threatu, 

And Edward's falseness — and can Comyn be 

A traitor to his kindred, and himself 1 

(EnUrM a Scot, in a monk*9 habit) 

Bow DOW, unbidden priest 1 
SeU.— A realm's at stake ! 

And neble Bruee's life ! Read that, my lord. 

(HtmJk atrntrtrndwiikdrmBt.) 
.Iruct.— Be hem¥«»*e Mraea pMred upon hie kead ! 

He is a tcaitor of the bla«k«ft it—i^p.' 

Now I'm alone, a speck upon the earth, 

l»ike a far elond that seems a thing for seom 

In western skits, but Nke that cloud, when on 
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It rolls, aad fproadt from pole to polor and burstij 

Upon the world, 1*11 bartt on Scotland*! lordfr 

And wmke thair slninbering. Yes, er'ry tUB^ 

Thftt giveg a shelter to a Soothroa knave, 

And ev'ry crag, that reeks with Seottish blood', 

I*il dweep io dread revenge, (the thought is joy,/ 

And ev*ry man that wears an En ^Hsh* badge. 

For Scotland's wrongr shall taste her vengemnee too. 

That land, my own, shall feel her waking strength, 

And Bmce's might. I am alon%, I said ; 

Alone ! AIooo ! Alone ! The walls tell so, 

.** Aione !" they whiaper back in mookory. 

Way ! 1 am not alone ; I feel the hearta 

Of noblest Scots entwin*d around my own. 

Hash ! Hark ! methioks they whisper, they too may 

Revolt. 'Tis false, come whencesoe'er it roay^ 

All Scotland's not corruption yet; there*s blood 

That beats responsive to my own mad pulse. 

It one aki»fdom T one's a traitor, say, 

A •hoaco one; grant it; The eonseqnence 1 

TkwX oibera may be traitors when I've slain—— 

Ha ! kave I eaid it 1 said that he ahall bleed T 

What matters, if I've said, or thought ft that T 

For what I've sworn, I've sworn ; in thought, or word. 

What matters it 1 For if I must— I must— 

I swear outright, I will wring dry his heart. 

And kiss the steel that draws the purple flood. 

The traitor's letter— 'twas a lucky chance 

That Douglas caught the bearer ; Edward sure 

Would have been grateful, 'so«th as monarehs are-,. 

And spared the weary traveller the pains 

Of trarellfng a lately travell'd road; 

Exalted him above the common rank, 

In sootk as high as any hangman's rope. 

Renown the messenger would have obtained* 

And duke, yea king, the world havo upward looked. 

And ta'eu adviee from such high station. 

What pleasure thus to 'scape a journey long. 

By being sent upon a longer one ! 

This letter saith, *' Ten rear a viper in 

Tour palace-walls; destroy the venomM tooth. 

And then the reptile will be harmless. " 

Sage cAunsel, one would truly deem it ; 

The fang— the fang shall grow more venemoui, 

And give effect to all the reptile's rage. 

But who's the victim 1 Comyn first— and tli«fa 

The EagUth Captains. Night grewa thick. I gOv 



SeSITB, on SHIPBOAKD- 

JBmci.— BaU o» ye surges ! btow ye ruthless winds ? 



Emblems of freedom; phuige, tlion gaUaat bark, 
Thiyself thou bearest nebly now, as Edward ; 
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But thou mutt fMl th* tempest** tlioek, and wre«k. 

As Edward must, w)i«n Brace thaU ptaat his fe4t 

On Scotlacd*8 loU. Thoa thriokinf stom->ye wav«> 

Lashed to the skies— thoa bomnllest sea of ftn-— 

Ye blaziog heaven s—erashiog thvoderbolts ! 

Continue Ionj( your wildest rerelry. 

Such tender music tooths mj troubled soul, 

1 feel a tempest here that teeke to b«r«t 

This heaving tenement of clay, a cage 

Fur aH the passions* play, that reason wreck. 

Cease, cease your strife, yc'll soon bo pacified. 

0000 

SCKNE, Oir SRORC. 

BrtiCi.- Jlhold thee, Scotland, now, for tbou art mine ; 
Though I've no deed of thee, I have a sword. 
And that shall be my pen ; and England's blood 
Shall be my ink ; my pa{ier, English hearts, 
Tbongh they're not white ; and their quick throbs of fi 
The signers; I will execute the deed. 
I've plann'd it skillfully; I'll do it well. 



SCSVE, ▲ C05VSNT. 

J9riice.— Why does he tarry 1 i kad thoagkt to meet 
Him here this hoar, toaettle all aeeotilito. 
Perchance he%co«teemaoe-tro«bi'd, Tor 'tis said* 
She smDetimes pips e'en iatiMrbaseat men. 

BNTE RS COMr K. 

Hail, thoa illuf trioos lord ! I welcome thee ! 
Thou hast hpme thee^ most nobly, Cemyo, now 
As thou'rt not wont ; thy. deeds shall have their jast 
Reward. But our designs are like to fail 
Through treason ; hast thou heard of treachery 1 
Comyn.^l heard of treachery ! Who talks of that t 
If there be treason, tbeor 'tis knoom to thee 
Alone ; and knoivn in England, ere known here. 
But why layest thou such straaa en two smaU words,. 
Ob thy and our ? af if our pai|^ses 
Were different. 

Bruee.— Why, aimply this, th«t thoa 

Essay'dstto fiaiebthia^«ttg»w«th««t 
Mnch Mood, as thoo'rt net wont ; that this in thee 
Decerves a high reward . I weadamet 
This treason is unknown on Scotland's shore ; 
The traitor it a wily^ wight/ Bot wise.' 
CiMfyis.— Who may that traitor be, moat noble Enms^ 
Brwec—Alethinkt 'twero beet ta jvdge him er« ke'r kttofwv,, 
Lett prejudice migfit omte^^EOvy aitafd. 
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Cm^h.—How ! dott tbou think'Untt Comjm i§§Q bate. 
To eonpromiso my honor for a fiiend *! 
Brace, know me better; I*Te a nobler mind^ 
A heart tha^ bleedi for all my country's wro&^i- 

Bruee.^ And, Comyn, it will l^Jee4 QI07Q ^e^y still* 

If thoa dost prove tbyseif wbat I do deem thee. 
I simply meant* tljtat previous hate tti^tlt ci^nsc 
Severer jndg^meot tban MJ|«it ; n^ n\ore : 
And that's no grievoM crime, to bridle rage. 
And check another's passion. I well know 
• Thoa dost condemn thy equals more severe 

Than those below thee, since a crime in those 
la greater than that crime in these, and thus 
I knew, Bor birth, nor friends would cause in thee 
A wrong decree ; but ruthless passion might. 

Comj^— 'Tit well. But tell me who the traitor is. 
For I'll not sit fo judge him lhat'« unknown. 
, J^rtiee.— A pertontge no lest renownM than tbou— - 

Comyn.-~Thon liest, I'm nOt ft traitor— fend or die! 

^^'W^C.-.HoM ! Comj-n, f said not, that thou art be ; 
I simply oatteA kirn great a§ thon^&o in^rc. 
And wbere's the crime in thM '^—there's non«, not e'en 
If I had said that thou art he : for then 
IMie trntli I should have uttered, and no more. 

<iii yi .--«ga ! jeMert thou, or art iu earnest 1 Tell 

ArpMif.— IwJll most readily; then quick de«r«o 

^h^ doom sh^ both* associi^te ear4infU's< — ^ 

Coj^^ff^- If be be fi traitor, ^et him die beneath 

Th* avenging steel ;— bpt ere he dies, tlyrself 

Brute.^And who shall be the executioner t 

drmfn.— Liar! by bemv'ns, mock me no mere; else thou 

BftiC€4^SH»\t gladly be hie executioner. 

The Ufmipr then mimi die* aa you decree 1 
. £!99ty.ii*— I've nyifon ; But why such stress on that word froi^r .' 

Sntct> — ^1 meant, that as a traitor he must 4ie. 
Art thou now ready 1 

Comyn.^ Ready ! 

^ruce. — ^hence to go 1 

C&myn. — I am. 
• J9rtte».— Then die. ^«to6s JWm.;)— The deed Pre sworn, I've done.— 
I've alltin a cbosen (me> m traitor too } 
Now, despp^ism, mado fat on Scottish b1ood« 
I've dealt the first, the fatal blpw tbat tends 
Th^e reding back on finglandV Audd'ringahores. 
Thy form hqs palsied evVy Seottidi am. 
And wrapt in terrors ev'ry ScottishJieart. 
But now, proud freedom's thunderbolts I'll hurl, 
And crush thy ministers beneath my wrath. 
The uiiiveiji^ shall pmisje n|e, consei^M« too; 
Conscience ! | do d|sown^ I banish thee : 
I want thee not : I want some ** sterner stuff. " 

c 
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Thoii*«t gnne, tnd in tby pUee t feel a fiend. 

Thnt ftirt me up toiadi a pitch of wrath. 

That I, were I omnipotent, a Crod, 

Woold leize t^e blazing tan when wheelinj^ through 

Tho vaulted heavens, and precipitate 

It on the world, and dwh old Eng^Iand to 

The centre of the earth* and Scotland's glent' 

Wontd pnrifjwith sword, and flam^,^with-d«ath. 



K^LY TO ClALfiTH OH *• WIT" 

Messrs £ditor8 : 

Aware of my inability to do justice to the subject before tA% I 
address this communication to you with comiderable reluctance.^— 
I notice in your last over the signature of Daletbi an article on 
Wit. Some slight difference of views on the subject has elicited 
this paper from me. Nothing, indoed, but an imperious Bend* .of 
duty to the readers of your publication, especially when the aaperi- 
or genius of the author of the above mentioned article is considered, 
could induce me to appear in this form. Had' the author eropToy- 
ed his judgment in regulating his genius, those strictures woHld 
have been uncalled for. That he has exhibited no snmll share of 
genius, will not be pretended. ' Genius, however, without judg« 
ment ,'s like a steam engine Without a governor : It impels with fu« 
ry, regardless of consequences. It is the province of a great gen- 
ius to conceive lofty ideas ; of judgment, (b direct them into their 
proper channel. 

As I would not speak diminutively of our author's genius, so 
neither would I calumniate his motives. After a careful examina- 
tion, I am satisfied his design is good. It is true his object is some- 
what obscure, and with a superficial reading is liable to be misap- 
prehended. His object seems to be to divest wit of its false garbs, 
and defend the propriety of using it in every department of society. 
How far he has effected it, all are led to judge for themselves.^— 
Although the loftiness of our author's conceptions and the purity of 
his motives are admitted, there are, nevertheless, some things in 
the article quite exceptionable. I refer to his unwarrantable asser- 
tieo respecting the number of those, who affect to despise wit, [as 
he would intimate,] on every occasion. None will deny, that some 
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IheM are, who would, " if they could," eradicate it from every de- 
parlmeot : but, that this class is so large as Daleth intimatesi fa 
inadmissible without proof. If wit according to the general ac« 
ceptation be understood by him to consist principally in a mirthful 
scurrility — a punning buffoonery, his assertion is indeed granted to 
be correct. The number, who are not only disgusted, but wltf> ac* 
tually disdain such attempts at the ridiculous, is both large,and able 
to defend their position. But that there is a large class of the com* 
inunity,who afiect to be offended with wit,containing the characteris- 
tics of J^iocke's definition, [which by the way is the only one outau- 
OiQT bds j^iven us,] demands for proof something besides his bare 
aaeertiom 

Jf from the occasions on which he considers it proper to exer- 
oise wit, I arrive at his sentiment concerning it, he regards it but a 
ajight degree, in merriment beyond that vivacity of temper, which is 
«o happily adapted to cheer the dejected and comfort the mourner. 
He says that '* the sacred ministry is not too grave for its exercise 
tfiere, and that, not at the expense of its wonted,consequent sancti- 
ty :" '' the physician pf sense and skill" may employ it as "an 
efl^ctive antidote for sorrow and despondency, and in producing 
ctieerfulness in scenes of sickness and mourning." I suppose that 
Pakth would not have the minister of Christ attempt to excite the 
boisterous laugh of the vulgar, or the physician entice his dying pa- 
tient to mirth and gaiety. If then I have discovered his opinion coi^« 
ceming wk, if the statement I have made bo wh^t he junderstandif 
by it, let me ask him to point out a numerous class of the comfnunity^ 
who rather than despise it,wo.pld not rejoice in its diffusion. Let him 
Wdfw to any article, which nvlitatea in the least against this idea of 
^t, in any publication supported by any numerous class of individ* 
uala. . Or let him mention the particular division of society, to which 
(bis class b^ngs, — whether to the rich, or the poor, to the learned 
«r the ignorant, to the religious or the irreligious. Or aro they pe^ 
culiar to any sect comprising a numerous class ? Let him produce 
it.. To whatever port of the cormnunity this class pertains, let hiip 
bring them foirarai:d. Then his censures may do good. 

Wit» according to Locke's definition, has evidently « gfieater U4^ 
itude in gaiety, than by the view given above. According to tbati 
the o^ect of it is to please by readily bringing together such ideas 
aa feon pleasing pictures in the fancy* There can be no design io 
htiQ^ who uses it, to soothand oorafert ; but simply to produe^ ft- 
ie^ wfA pleaaani arrision. Even if.tbta b«. our ai»ttm'f aimtimwit 
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concerhiog wit, bis assertion, or at Teast, stt^ng iiitirhdtioh, tHdt ft 
large class aflect to despise it on every occasion^ tieeds pt'tfoi!— ^ 
Jtfany doubtless would reject the idea of employing tliis kind tffWit^ 
in the puTpit, cr in the chamber of the dying man. But t)kTe(b ihky 
safely be challenged to prove that those, whether in the mini^tt^y, 6r 
at th% bar, ot in the medical department, or in the commd'n walks of 
life, who woul(i reject it thus defined, with disgusft, *< are tibl very 
rare.'* So far as my own observation extends, the person, in whiat- 
ever calling, has never been met with, who rejected Mt thk6h in 
this sense, as improper, if exercised on proper occaisions: if isdbh, 
worthy of regard, exist, Daleth will do the readers of yoilr lt^A:ii 
favour, by so describing them that they may be known^ ' 

AAer proceeding in my remarks on the subject thus jfhr, it Wbbld 
be hardly justifiable to close this communi(fation withottt mbrb Y^I- 
ly expressing my own views 6f wit. The field of its mtige iii t^il6, 
and as wide is the common impoH of the term. It e±t6hdsih>Yri 
that pleasing vivacity so t>eciiliar io some, to th&t powdr of coimec- 
ting strange and unusual ideas, which excite the most noisy and 
boisterous kughter of the vulgar. To s^y that wit in iti^ wiide^ 
form is proper, would be ridiculous. To pretend that it ought nt>f 
to extend beyond that liveliness, which is alwiiyi^ proper, would diis- 
cover a frigidity Unpardonable. It is, indeed^ beyond thf skifl to 
mwk thb exact fimits of its use. There are, however, certain drtir- 
tieteristi(:fs of genUMe wit, whVch maybe pointed outandbBtomb 
auiitlary td ksddrtain its true bounds. Lord Chesterfield l^a^s, ^l 
« getiUine Wit tlever made a man l^gh.** Frbm this it is i|tiite dif- 
ficult to see in what he wouid mak^ true wit consist. C^Hsiitfiy, if 
this WaB cmce ihe common acceptniidti of the term, it is not noW. Tfa^ 
very design of it,as now uttddrstood, is to i«ise pleasant, ribibleiscn^ 
sktionrs ; and rf this is not its effe'ct, node Would ihndgitie thht a ^6* 
dnction possesseld any of the cfaatactetiHics of wit. Wei^e i ^Ite^ 
to mive a defihittdn to the term, I should say that true, ge^nttine Wlt- 
ps ffie ftMciilty ^ bringing togeHier readily ^iflf^reht Idciasy th stidh «ih 
OAosuai, ya agreeable tnftnner^^ th pr'odcrce n^Me M^t^¥br\k, with 
moderate and becoming latighter. If I ftm not itHsfUkefe thisttb- 
cMjH ^K^lii the comm^Hi seatiitAentw Hd chftmeKeHitt^s, flted^ aie 
plMtefiiryiiildltiepow^fdfprodueing laughter. If t'his is ^ tion^i 
view, o«f^ it «6 be el:«l*eiied en all oecasietts 1 On this ^titl D^ 
leth tea lAiid noting, if his s«nliia^etHs «c«etd wkh thid de^ififili^ih 
I ^tilfm with hitii, Ifti 1^ fiopWsf of i^i^^ersi^ H in ei^ dttpam" 
f^m ^ ttM, ko^erat, f»i he> bjr hfe e^fliogiito ^ tm>^l«Mi9cM^attf 



places for exercising it, seems to intimate, on all occanons. Who, 
for instance, wmild think of throwing together a strange mass of i- 
deasfbrthe fMirpose of exciting the risible faculties of a dying 
raan ? Nor would it be ^d6habi<^ih^e minister of righteousness, 
called to sound the note of alarm in the ears of bis congregation, 
and to set before them toe trem^dous scenes of the judgment of 
the great day, to draw their attention from these solemn and avful 
48ubjects, by mirthful wittioisms. tn saliricardiscotii^Se^ Avfcere the 
jobiect is to bold up vice ibr cont9mpt and ridicule, I^ la offcjm useful 
»nd highly embellishing. In the rec0»t tewpertoeo. ttfotm it has 
been used to great advantage. At present nothing more. 

^ SPECTATOR. 



DAVID»S liAMENT. 
SECOND SAMUEL CHAP. 1, VERSES .19-2Q-21. , 

Oh Israel! oh Israel! thy beauty is slain ! ' ; 

The boast of thy Mountains is low in the VaTe ;' ' 
Thy bravest and boldest are cold on the plain, 

And the brow of thy m?ghtie^t, lifeless and pale. 

Be silent in Gath, and O ! breathe not a spund, 
Where rise the tall turrets of protWA^eknt ; " ' 

I^st the halls of her City with tritirtitrtii'bsbUfttti ' . 
That the hope and the glbiy of Judi&ttte ^e. . 

Ye hills of Gilboa ! receive not the dew, 

Nor yield to the sickle your harvest of corn ; 

For the shield of the mighty is hidden with you, 
And the hopes of the people «re we«k aadJwlofiiA 

The bow of the prince, mA 4be Mehiob «f Buii 
Ne'er shone in the van of the battift in vmxi • 

And the maids of Philistia exult in the fall 

Of the Sword, that so oft dr^nk the blood of their slam. 

Oh Israel ! oh Israel ! thy bpa^ty,** aljoi^i ♦ 

The boast of thy MouotaiiM^if»49W. m.tiiM?;V^ 5 

Thy bravest wd honest are c^lionll^.ftlawy . 
And the brow ofthy mightiest, li&less and p«ac, ' 

J5. JlI.* 



'** Dreams 6n Drtams. 



JDAICAMS 4>!f DJBtKAHtfl. 



I Blood Upon the balmy shore 
or the Nile's wide rolKng flood ; 

Not ft soand arose, and his soflen roar 
Was alill'd, as he sileatl/ flowed. 

II. 

*Twas evening, and the sUrs lookM down 
In their sol^ and silv'ry light, 

^jrlowing above the sleeping earth — 
The bwiutifally bright. 

m: 

There was a sweetness in the breeze, 

That floated in music by, 
And it flowed as gently thro' the trees, 

As the lover's tender sigh. 

IV. 

There wasa balm vpon tbedev, 

Odorous in perfume, 
Soft as Arabian spices threw 

To waste on the desert's glooi^. 

T, 

Tbam was a fiaradise aroond, 
* Witbia earfli, sea and sky ; 
A rioiy IhMB^Aa.vMd •iMmd, 
Tet a strange melody. 

Tr. 

I •lept beneath thrt Marlit sky, 

And Che odors faofied my rest, 
And dreams, sweet dreams, came flMng by, 

Too fleeting to arreet. ^ ^ 
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VIL 

Of my own fiir distaot land 1 4f eainedy 

Of my childhood's haunts* of play ; 
Of the meadow, and wood, and the playmate stream,. 

So dear to my earlier day. 

VIIL 

'Tifi chai^d*-tfaaii#^a «sowid kke the dyiufn^^ 

Of the Bugle on tho sea ; 
Like the last faint song of the swan's clear throat, 

E're she sinks to her res^ for a^e. 

IX. 

It seemed some wandering Peri's song-* 

So sad and yet so sofl — 
Mourning for that bright heaven so lonf 

To her erring kindred lost. 



t woke ; where wieis f T— in earth or air ? 

Confusion to my slumbering " Phreno," 
That tkm runs wild— I was Aodding there 

Over the soft Piano. 



The idea of cuUivatiog style, as in a manner independent of 
thought, is a sad mistake. It is like the cultiration of manners, 
without any regard to duty and affection, their only geauioe. source. 
Style may be called the manners of the mind. 4nd like them it 
will be natural or artificial, according as it arises from natural or 
artificial cultivation. Every mind has its own appropriate s^le; and ' 
that style can only be drawn forth and fi^nished by ^e cultivation of 
thinking and reasonmg. It is not surprising that we see such la* 
mentable defi^ciences in stylo, when the writers have been, led to 
cultivate a foreign, artificial style, instead of their own natural style, 
flowing out of the character of their own minds, ** The style of a 
man,'' said Bufibn to Herablt de Seehelles, ^ is the man himaelf '' 
, — Grimke, 
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A CHAFTEli Olf TEACHING 

Messrs Edi[tors : 

Let the interest I take in the education of my children, and the 
prosperity of our district school, f office for ao apology for reques- 
ting you to devote a page of your Philomathesian, which is much 
read in our neighborhood, to the IbMoirttig notice* The near ap- 
proach of winter reminds us of 4]ur usual pnHrtsions (or schooling 
our children. The very delicate and responsible duty of employ- 
ing a teacher devoltes upon myself; and, in compliance with coisr- 
torn, I shall make application at your Institution. And here I 
would offer a few suggestions, relative to the subject of school teach" 
ing. 

I once had the hops^f: of heing ^ 8cboc>imaater> hut thia was in the 
'' dark ages " of school keeping an Now Ei^lnady. At the period 
when the Psalter, Testament and^.spelling-book were the only uUnails 
with which the scholar was to cultivate his mind. When every ex- 
ercise of the school-roon) was performed according to tho strictest' 
laws of mechanics ; so pnch so, that die scbpUr nughtt recite his 
quatMy of lesson, as ignorant of its meaning as liho OMiunon ap*- 
prentioo, with his square and compass employed upon a piece of 
frame #ork, is of the principles of Geometry. Then passable read- 
ing and writing, together with strength corporeal, sufficient for the 
dextrous dealing of the rod and ferule, were the requisite qualifica- 
tions. One skilled in devising such modes of torture, as would cast 
the greatest dread upon his subjects, and thereby render his gov- 
ernment maro tlciipatlc, was thought to possess the V art of te^^ 
ing"— young ideas bow to sboot 'M * 

Out bnppjty r^r tho^c who aro yet to undergo the process of be- 
lug schooled, a radionl c ban go is tnking place in the system of 
tc^cbbg. This change is two fold, viz : in the government, aqd in 
the mode of tEiat ruction. Experiments have proved, with roathe- 
tiifitical ecrtninty, that blows inflicted i^pon the body are productive 
of no bctiuficial eiTecl kJpon the mind ; they may indeed, give a ten- 
sion to ihc muBclca of the bullock, but can never nerve the powers 
ofintcllei t ; they Biay exact ihe task from the slave, but cannot al- 
lure the child to kttera. i once heard, (it may be dreamed,) that i| 
was difirovered, that tho mind sutTcrod an injury, proportional to 
the momentum of physical force applied to the body. — Thofrequen- 



cy of the apj^ididbii #6u1(i'6r course come into tbe ac^ulit. ' Roir 
die discoveiry was m&dfe, my lin^ited ltao#Ied^ of the inlimate cboh 
Election betwreen mmd and matter neirer bel^d me to determkie > 
but the i^ult I am not disposed to question. 

It may fa^e her sc^id, that the lash is not used as a meitftl sitiftiuliir, 
but to correct the ob]ic|tii^ of tfiHe moral e^n^iet. Admiftiog this^ 
(whl^ is far firom being tme in an cases,) yet the efiect in either 
«a*e is the same. Q^ntiKan says, if any chiid he of so dibingenf^- 
ous a nature, as n6f fo stand corrected by reproOl^ he, like the very 
worst of shines, wilt be hardened, eveiv agaitist bibws themselves. 

But idrnt shaft be done WitbT the dt^ts wbb ii^st our <Hstrk>i 
schools', and often in suth numbers that a imuter goes nn«rtned at 
die hazfeird'of sufiRE»rrng the writ •f^ofreo^ e&rpis$t Why^ to m6^t» 
a p1d«caase,and the counse is now pursued ftmongOB, that where 
aueh a nuisance exists, . and the individual bailea all Ao sfciH of a 
skfllfuileaeiier to interest him In study, (for here U^t^ the secret of 
aehool gerreminent))he sboud be taken from the s^oe^ by tbe com- 
anttiee, and deposited la the hands of his pamnt or goardiMi. whero 
he could no longer act the part of the << dog in the mange#," wiiieh 
eronldoeidw eathidiself nor safihr the ox. To relbrm sifKi an 
one, by the applicaticm of blows, ia like hiUibg a sidt man tOiC«ie 
hie disease. ' 

I would hy^no means object to the teacher suitably treating im* 
p^fectHHie ii» the scholar ; and he may in some cases um^ the red to 
adiiaa%». - Fat to «ik« away thuEf prerogative of the teablwr w«uld 
raav«ii#'iBflfMi^ From the nature of his shuatioil, ha tnast be in^ 
[^witk ttuthoHty, Itmtted by no nitas ; or mtbef he slioald pes* 
i aR thewlhertiy, that is, ihe pupil should have none. Hawee 
ii«RnM^emppwei«d* with that^ whieh they had no disoration to wso, 
have undertaken to improve the character, MuditlBtriMt flhomiifd offL 
child) by: the saAie proeeea as the* hewer of atociil converts theata^e- 
l^s*.m«M^b}eiatothe propertioeed cohim^ Those who iostrvist 
4tMdp^ and youth ^<>M remember that tbey deal not with iften«e^ 
leesi matter, but with < perceptive beings, upon wh<mi every look, 
wordand action have an influeaooy secret it nmy bot yet: a^ le^ 
pairerfijU* They should Cofli that (hey are droppiog seed upail tta* 
taintedsoil, and they are answerable for thefrMit of edtturerryeara* 
The child receives impressions from the dtspositioBi of the;teacheff 
wh^ch ^ with him lpng.a!ipr the dull lessons of (he schoolHroom 
quil bia n^e^^o^y^^ .The notiepi of right aad. wrot^g^ ef; fiftuo 



9^nif Tio^i iiMfkiil^d i& bis flexible mind, lead tatfuit eMBfl^ to^- 
jnMioa Uy whicb we gireike mmo of cbaracler ; and thWoombimi* 
ties of tmts makes u^ tbe maic« I^ il ihsa a- matter of iadifi^BWioe 
of what character these notioos aad impressiooa are 1 I welt leeok 
l#ct how 191^ fe^Ungs have been emdbittered bj (be (realineiit of *a^ 
aviatocf alic scho^oiastery while under the peaalif of s^mo sjiigbl 
bc^ieip, of «hich o pleasant leproof would havo-roado me ashaai-~ 
o4> And OB^ who bus watobed the workings of kiB iwiliire wmA 
kj^Qw bow recklees he is at such a time, of any vahiablo iniproTOr 
menty and caueh more of committing a iessoo, as nnmeaniilg Is him 
as m>mmy woids would be^ thrown together in Sttf other shs^. 
When (binkiog of tbe^nieo treatment» which the tendet ioolinationir of 
cbildliood require ; and knowing thai the lefest^^^eiak ift^tlto «wig od^ 
caaionsr great vregularitjr in the tree» I have thoil^ght to rfiffc tha 
pl^n Df the BoaMiQA» and leave the ceAtere of my chikbren to no oaar 
hntQ^raeUl Ihilyes^entiioflMMit eioetlentBi^nresBOiitedby^itidi*^ 
oreet flMoagiaMfeit I have seelai the bnd^ wht^ had in it liU Am 
md ifc ncata of Aitufe beauty, ^st as it begato U Mossom, Wttherad^fajF 
tbe^de tempest. 

I speak of this for the reason that teachers hate raMr essnmai 
the position^ iwt diey had nothing to do With the dispositiotiB of thfsif 
scholars-the improvement of the character was witfiout thek previ 
inee. Than whidh there b no greater error in oommonedilcMiaci. The 
ohaage tshiog place i»the systen^ofioatruotion, I lookiifmiaa od^ 
of the moat valaable advancements in human Wisdoaa. Woodhsidgn, 
Holbrook and others^ who b^ire labefcd to.impmve thiaisyslem> ana 
desemBg of moee ptaiae than the impro?ere of the atasm rhfinn, 
raiHroads and canals, inasmuch as the^ hare only aided pAjfrnnd 
foree^whilo those haaret^ebeWmeoHaldrudgeiy. OneimpcosMMsi 
spw«s Aobnite) the ether blesses the man. 

Wbnld yol» view this change in the lig^t in idiich I view k, call to^ 
mint! with me the many cix^hours wWch we hav% been eonfitied in 
the eehool room, and^.w^tb we passed almost ws destitute of mental^ 
operations, as the benehes ti^p>en which we lounged. Think wiA 
whdtimpati^Beo, or rather aversion we engaged in any o«eroiseT 
and ^vw our cmmtenmiceo beamed ghuiness onfy whenonr tailt 
nwswer. Tfren ask Why this stupldHy? this want of interest in 
povsettk which in themselves are so hig^ interesting? The answer 
is^ we coo»not under^imd what wo studied ; and i# the roaster at- 
toadptedaneiplanalKm, it was often eBoreblied to jis tfian the text 
itself. The hooka were poorly adapted to one eapacities i and the 



oaod«x>f instru^en much more so. Wkat notions, if any, did w# 
get of reading, writing and spellingi correctly, from the okl spelling 
book theories, with which we had to burden our memories, or be 
flogged ? — an alternative we most frequently preferred, ^nd so me- 
chanically was every exercise perlbrmed^that the inventive, thinking 
powers we4<e not catted into exercise ; and with the exception of 
some letr, wiion natare bad given mom ^tm» coMuaoa mentea e s s of 
perception, scholars never dared deviate (Vom the exact words of the 
Author, lest they should fail to express his idea. 

I have written more than I designed upon the manner in which our 
common schools were • fennseriy eoedueledk Ani is there not too 
much of the old method BtHl in existence T Iffany of our teachers 
are yet disposed, to go ove^ the duti^ of the »Qboal m too formal 
«nd superficial a master : either from want of suiUdile books and 
ig;>paratu3 to make ^e exeircls^s interestiii|i, orfroin lack, of person* 
al qualifio«ti(qia» Whsievei: •tbe diffiatdty is, tbept^/^s^n mid should be 
a speedy remedy. Bat knowing that your paper require induc- 
tions of a more /tVerarj^ cboiracCcr, I ^ondcMlO with ati assurance 
that nothing on our part shall be wasting to Moond theiUfibrts of a 
judicious instructor. If jFOtt can aid me in prMfurisg one who has 
judgment to retain whatever is valu{ibte,in the ojd^ aq.4 •no>iy to 
adopt whatever i» worthy in the new maaauEeis e£ i nst n i o lipn, whose 
rule shall be of reason and love, at the aamefkito'thiit it ii firm and 
unbending, he shall iind amofig us^ wolcpm^ ai^4 ^ ^e^^d. 



Tli«i li«iriii«<lieiie««u 

We have received Ae^ first Number.o^ a periodiGal wk^ilhe above 
title, published by an Associatioo in Washington XMlejge, Conn. 
Its execution is elegant, and many ^its pages ji|iMilpitai^iUtf^««ri 
are full of interest. Wegaeet wMi fraleynai fe i fag the^ypearanee 
of this new work, and the mora w«rii^^ ikkA wo kns net strangets 
to the embarrassments of such an undtrlttkiiig. We brieve that 
the publication of such a work will pt;pve a source ef ipngrovement 
io its supporters, and exert' a liifipy itifliVehce. Wilh no msposition 
to criticise, we think some articled of more considerame length 
would possess greatc^r interest and v.alue. 



IM The Unw^om Vitk, M BMrai Scene. 



THE UNWELCOME VISIT, A RURAL SCENE. 

TBI HOVKTfUCJIIJE AHD WATVBDIIOP. 



first gltaming$£f morning Ugh$. 



juuffraucsuci (alont.) 

y M, t^ ftloomy miftt are fast dla^mtnug^ 
And twiligfai'« kmi«I« nura UU 990tMngtj. 
How joyoof. how charmine the morning daim ! 
The silTered •tream, the wood, and fiow^iy lawn. 
Sparkling nrith dew, deiighted, lovely amle^ 
While tree, and shrab, and wide extended nead 
Snrarm with the choir of songsters, tuning lend 
Their fip9$ ; some shjiiU, sooke ^mp, aome softly <MMd. 
As suits their diffiareat (»ra. An4 noff^ thip breeze — 
How gently, as it paitsea by, it fans 
My face— Its breath, so sweet, exhilarates 
And ao eafiveos me, I'm AH entrmnoed. 
Wrought np to ecstaey. Oh ! that its flow, 
Thus gently passing, I might always feel ; 
And breatbe alone its inapiring fragrance. 
How would brighten these golden hues^Ae learea 
Expand* uad bloom in sweetest loveliness. 
3ntj ah ! those dazzling streaks, too well bespeak 
A rising sun. 1 fear his scorching rays. 
These tender leaTea— nUt , too much expanded. 
Will hardly bear a transit thus abrupt 
fVaUrdrop.—( Suspending himself from an overhanging leaf.) 
My bonny lass, why these sad fears 1 Perhaps 
A remedy*il appear- 
Itmsjfmrkh." A remedy ! 

And who are you, that thus obtrude yourself 
Into my presence, sly and secretly 1 
fVaterdrop.-^A Waterdrop— may't please your modesty, 
BimeymekU.^A stranger, ay! y«Uir lo^k, imdeed, li fair; 
But me, disdainfai wretch, your seat insults. 
Sp^ak'Mvbence are you, that thus yoh place yourself. 
In careless ease, o'er my uncoverttd head. 
-fFtflcrdrep.— My er^n ia long to tmce, rMtote 
»^ 'ChiinghMMUe«i<«SW. Mr hirth wifcuowB. 

T^ only I cwa %aU, onen I «M9 1104 
Then I was. At first, with course naheoded. 
And of power devoid, reckleai, I rode . 
In dafhing waves, o'er uU the embodied earth. 
At once, a change, a mighty change took place ; 
Our empire yielded and its bounds inscribed. 
While earth, in beaofy decked, arose ; pat on 
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H«r gaifb of loTetisest, and natdrc tmiled . 
'TwBBlA^ r ehangtid my life ; l»y Iavs*im? ruled. 
Laws of JUbsertrience; Bobscmcnce 
To Me. 

Mviuiftuekle.^ Woadrond indeed 1 amaziu*! 

And you, your little self, a mote, a spcclr, 
^¥««Ulbo«t of iramortalily, a Hfe 
Replete in virtue, and of endless ycari. 
But now proceed, 1*11 hear you patiently. 
A fable suits me if it's smoetbly told. 

fVaterdrop.^Excns^ me, gentle Miss, I trould not boast; 
I speak the troth, no angel tells the more. 
Oft have I gone the tonnd of earth, on hmd. 
By sea, throngfh air and earth I' ire sped my way ; 
My motto, oitward, and my objeot ^roed. 
In mist aad dew, iimoir and fallinic nun, 
I've done my daty, such as need required. 
To Air I give f alabidty, to earth 
' Fertility. Vigor and life to man. 
Eaeh herb, and fruit, and flower, from me alone 
Recufre their fragrance, taste and loveliness. 
Som^timeSj'as now* I drip, in silence, down 
The pliant bay ; then mingle in the flow 
Of mighty rivers. Now I lay conceard 
In th' acorn's narrow cell, then dasfh,in foam. 
Through ocean's wide expanse—the wat'ry waste. 

J!lb(icytiidfci«.~Soiiiethfiftg el coftse^pmice, indeed^ 7011 an^ , 
No wonder then, no miry filth nmr pool, 
Stagnant and motionless, oonld. drink yon ia, . 
And yon be lost. ¥«in boaaVerl bow: explain . 
The way by which yen gained yeor pf eaent seat, . . 
And placed yourself, in thteat'ning inaolenee. 
O'er my unveiled face. . What anbUe art 
CoBoeat'd, or magie-ferce dlcaela yoAeoncse? 

ifo^erd^op.— *Tb hard to tell ; suffice to say, the snn. 

Whose rays you dread, in part my way directs. 

'Tishe who raises me to seats on high. 

When one kind deed Is done ; and sends me on 

To acts of charity 5 t6 fertilize ' * 

The earth, and cheer mankioiK But still I yield 

Obedience to a counter power. 

'Tis kindred love and near affinity. 

A homing passion swells my inmost breast. 

To meet my mother earth in kind embrace. 

These counter forces eacll with constant press 

Incite me onward in my varied course. 

Tou ask, how came I here 1 from th' air around 

IB particles, so small, as to elnde 

Your sight; and here collected, as yon see. 
Haneywckle. — Tour tale is marvelons— most wond'rous strange — 

Ton boast of charity and kindness shown — 

Now show me proof— proof of yonr sincerity. 

Yon son is high advanced, and stil! proceeds— 
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I fitel hit teoroiaQg ny*s ineteating liMit. 
My heart grows sick, Vm (aint, and foon sliall aink, - 
Withoot some timely aid. Will you bend dowa 
That flexile leaf, aad veil my bnmiog face 1 

lVf*tc.'drop.—V\\ do my best— Thatis iii^iMMsible. 
1*11 be the remedy; 
(FaU9 and dijgfktskig Mmmlfffwr ttt iBm ifSM cWfi f l l rTt tmfkt ttm 
beUnc,) 

Hantgtuekle,''(JrrUaUd.) B4Mt iMnhlerl 

Vile, deceitful wretch ! Is this yonr ftivor t 
Where's your proffered boon, yoar-boasted rirliittt 
Oh ! those soft words— how eonld tbey charm me Uuu ! 
Why shoold J tbi^ sport with the Tiper> sting! 

(Lookimg down iqnw Wtterdrop.) 
Ah ! dost tarry slW, fd «B«d my tofmeatsl 
Now look ye har«— behold th«M dio^iiig la*vv» 

This stem 

(WeUfrdrapfalk io Ifte tarm aitd ^ m m ppM iM.) 
He*s gone—" embraced his mother earth, " 
As well he said. A filthy spot it was, 
Bnt now, still more. Peace be to his remains— ' * 
Let none disturb them, lest a stench arise ; 
A deadly stench, that poisons all. Bnt stop— 
These leaves revive; my strength, at once, reemifs. 
And I am well. Whence came this sadden cnl^ 1 
"Hie sun shines scorching, bati feel it not — 
Ah! yes-4ootrue. Myab t o s . t he y ^te4ead} 
And now my paroht steus* idone en me 
Can look in iibpe. Then what's Um eanae 1 Thft faaf 
It sorely is not that. The Waterdrep— 
Oh ! wo«to m^<*I know tlwl it is he. ^ 

Ah 1 yes—" A remedy " he eaUed iMaaaeif. 
That remedy, I idMabtiae, ^Mardv 
I uttered lutedittllMf Itagtwdliard. ^ 

I raved and madly, teionshed OR b|sgKaTe. _. • 
Iict me beg forgiveness. Perhi^s liis shade 
Will hear and pardon me. ^ut^o— I fear 
His wrath« aad Tasgeancn juit In s^ain« 
I'll hide my head. With sackcloth deck mytalt 
And die. 

r, k 
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SLAVERY-EMANCIPATICmwCOIiilMttSATit^N •OCIBTT-^iNTI- 
Sl/AVfiftT SOettTY iflTD A«bLITIOSl8T9. 

In a country like our own, where liberal principles maintaia iIm; 
af«eM|d«Mcy, Wfeere free 'faiq«&ry and innovation are prooiinent char- 
acteristics of the people, there is always some absorbing topic, some 
favorite speculation or subject of popular debate. Never does the 
period arrive when the temple of that littgioua Jautt^ who sits as our 
guardiSMi Geniitfiy can be closed. It is true, since Spurzboini has 
slept and his theory slumbeced^ sinc^e Nollification ha^fo^nd apococ^ 
ful grave and Black Hawk retired to his cabin in the West, the 
wiseacres of the day have been somewhat puzzled in their prognos- 
ticatibM, as to what' subject may next occupy pubTic attention. But 
the winds of w<)rdy sfirife and -noisy debate are springing up*anew, 
ttt «vet7 garter, aii4 il require* na great pi^MieoM t^ foteM% ttat 
t^e condition of our bhiek population, io t^e South mtMtsoou be tiie 
topic of paramount interest. Already has this theme assumed tt^ 
appropriatjD povieoclature, and the ter«Mi <^<?rarriaom;9ro/' *<Abo- 
Utfien" mid <«Aholitioilis(9," "^ Liberators^' and «<Calomza6oa 
men*^ me biecMmng ** faoMUar io eur mouth as househeM worcb, '* 

That th^ subject is one of great importance is undei)iab)e ; im- 
portant to the philanthropist who pleads for the amultoratioa of hu- 
man misery, to the patriot whose eye is fixed upon tStm fulujre pros- 
pects of bi(i omn^to-y, lotbe aluvehoUMr who flimU p*ec«deal, ex* 
pMKeoQjr and aoeeeifty, and more especially to the slave himself 
who pleads ibr freedom, and those ri^ts which are recognized in 
the Constitution of the country where he sojourns. But io times of 
popular excitements, the grand object of every one seems to be, to 
vanquish those who difier from him in sentiment, apparently labor- 
ing to widen ihe breach of separation, instead of employing his zeal 
in the investigation of titith. The slaveholders look upon ^ peo- 
ple ef the North as their sworn eneinies ; the adveeales of coloniia- 
tieii regard the abolitiehists with an eye ef suspicion ; and these, m 
th^it'tum, allege that the tendency of Ae colonization system is to 
perpetuate Ulaveiy, I have no design of attempting to make prt>s- 
elylca to any favotito doctrine of my own ; but there are certaia 
questions, growing out of this suhjoot, ^hich I wish to propose to 
&oae who are willing to treat the matter in a candid f and impertiaT 
manner. And I do hope th^ the pages of the PHiTomathesian will 
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not be denied to any communications, the tendency of which is to' 
place the subject in a clearer light, and render any assistance in de- 
termining what is right and what is wrong, 

1. Is there moral gtrilt in slavery ? 

2* Wouu> a genen4 and mmediate emancyatiom. be practica- 
ble? 

3. Would the condition of the slaves be improved by emanci- 
pafio»? 

4. Would a general emancipation foe de^imeotal to ;tli»,f«eiiH 
niary interests of the slave-holders ? 

5. How far is legislative rnterference expedient t 

6. Wha.t course should be pursued by the people of tho North, 
relative to slavery in the South ? * 

7. Is the tendency of the course pursued by the Colomzatioa 
S^ocaelyr ^^ perpetuate, or destroy slavery ? &» B» 



liiek on the ImproTement of Soeiefy. 
« FaniUy liibrary^ No. 59. 

Pimm a cursory ea^nation of this Nun^r, we Aiokr Aa ipro* 
sent Volume an impprlantadditioa to this valuable series of. works. 
It embodies much valuable information, well arranged and clearly 
exhibited. In the Introduction, the Author takes a view of the intel- 
lectual state of mankind at difierent former periods. In ttiie progress 
of the work, he points out to us, here and there, a 'spot wiUre' f be 
li^ of scdenee glimmered amid the surrounding darkness, ii^til ktk 
brings us to the present time. Many of the advantages,, whk^h w^ld 
attend a more general diffusion of knowledge,are strikingly illustra^ 
ted '; its tendency to remove the causes of superstitious notions, and 
roenftirge the sources of refined ehjoyment,is well illustrated. Like 
miost ^ the uv^ibem of the FatiiHy Library it is repl«te wkh' iaWw- 
es^ wi4ti ott0eroCis lacU'so happily exhilitted, ibat we Scarce iml, » 
^very page, of becominj^ absorbed in the subject* Sound iostcucn 
Uon, and a style happy jn its commvmication, we think the cbafac-. 
teristics of this work. 



TUe niM4»ry or Cbarlemasiie:; 
By U. V. jR. Jami^s, Esq. Fjim. Wlpw IVo. 4I«. 

This, we undevstand, is the ^semmenoemeat of a- series of Yol*! 
urnes, bwto^^ ofFrance in the Uves of her Groat Men. Iitthe bi- 
troduction to this history of one of her greatest and noblest, much^ 
liS^y IS thrown onthe early periods of the Freneh nation. - Like those 
ot mosl of the European Empires,the origin arid early history of 
Ft^ncc are involved in abuhdance of barbarous mist andobscfurity ; * 
awi iftK, iflf the outset, the-Auibor has, with a good^tfree of svtt- 

to^!v^^''''*^ *^ '^™^^^- "^^^ ^<>*»«« i9 ably ymMm ^oi 

token^^iucii good in subsequeni numbers. . 
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■IMIbAll—TST aOT THE tAMX. 



A SCENE IN SCIO. 



Thb once magnificent and commercial Scio, was a smoulderinjg 
desolation^ and her citizens, half consumed hy the flames that ever 
and anon burst forth from the ruins of their once splendid mansions, 
and marigled by a wanton and ferocious soldiery, were strewed up- 
on the ground in all the circumstances of barbarian revenge. In a 
"^ord, Scio was a multiplied Coliseum, whose arena was covered 
with th^ carcases of Turk and ^iot, Peloponnessian and far dfT 
foreigner. 

The soldier's^ profession is a' stern calling, and callous must be 
his heart, who can view the apparently necessary crimes of the war- 
rior, without dropping a solitary tear over human suffering, and de- 
pravity ; and still more inhuman, must he be, who can gaze unmov- 
ed upon ttie remains of a once vigorous body which bis own hand 
has consigned to an early tomb. But what epithet su Anciently harsh 
can be found in the whole vocabulary of language, that can with 
strict justice express the character of those, wHo add wantonness to 
cruelty, who feast their eyes upon their victims writhing in keen ag- 
ony, who make the death of those victims a secondary object, but 
their torture, their sweetest pastime ? Decency in combination with 
villainy may not be deemed a perfect absurdity ; and while the feel- 
ing heart^bfeeds at the stern necessity, the victim must be sacrific- 
ed, — and here tfie catastrophe ends. Bii^when insult is heaped up- 
on the innocent dead, when overgrown barbarity vents itself in the 
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bitter regret that one body has not a myriad lives to be sacrificed, 
we are apt to indulge the criminal wish, that all the fierce spirits of 
the world were encaged in one body, and that we could call down 
the fiery thunderbolts of heaven, and dash that solitary individual in- 
to atoms, and send forth the spirits into the regions of uninhabited 
space, or consign them to annihilation. That Scio had sunk in ru- 
ins, and that thousands of Sciots, who had had the (bolhardiness to 
steal from their lurking places, had atoned for the atrocious crime of 
existence with their lives, did not suflice fbr the bloody-minded 
Turks. In every street and avenue of the city were to be seen 
bodies gashed with innumerablp strokes, and exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun ; whose hearts were food for the destroying worm, were 
just yielding the last drop of blood, or were quivering beneath the 
repeated blows of the gory assassin. Others, who claimed the im- 
mortal honor of doing things in a gentlemanlike manner, (barbar- 
ously speaking,) who inflicted tortures upon a more refined sys- 
tem, would drag from their concealment hoary headod fathers with 
their helpless offspring, and murder them one by one, with red hot 
pikes of iron, with pointed splints of highly combustible wood, with 
ignited sulphur, with partial flaying and crushing of bones, or, 
when the aged had met their sudden and fearful allotment, the beau- 
tiful damsels were hurried away on board the men-of-war, reserved 
for slavery's ' ever-during » pains. The dark waters were crimson- 
ed with guiltless blood, and, as the Turkish mariner leaned over the 
bulwark of his vessel, gazmg now at the dangling hostages, and 
now at the watery element, he might enjoy the fiendish satisfaction, 
that by him ai^d his associates were these torrents of blood spilled, 
so much crime perpetrated, so much misery inflicted. 

Cheering reflection ! and rendered more exquisitely delightful 
by the thought, that those who had escaped the sword would be dy- 
ing in slavery all their miserable lives. Days had rolled on in the 
work of butchery, and the whole Island had drunk largely of the 
blood of her inhabitants. Although the strictest scrutiny had been 
exercised in searching for tho skulking Sciots, yet some had survi- 
ved the general massacre, and continued in their retreats, stealing 
forth by night in search of food to preserve a little longer their ema- 
ciated and death-stricken skeletons. 

Let us follow one of these miserable existences to his comfort- 
less, and subterranean abode, and gaze on tho scenes of wo— scenes 
of sad reality,--and drop the * tribute of a tear' over the last strug- 
gle of mcrtal being. There is a melancholy pleasure, an awing 
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saoreddeae io surveyiog the dark chambers of d«ath ; Id viewing the 
copij^us flow of tears/as they htirst forth ia long suppressed grief, 
roUd<»wa the pale eheek, and drop in quick succession upon the 
groaning lM>soni , in , wilne^ising the last afibctionate embrace, in 
listening to the sacresd admonitions of a d^ing morta], speaking 
peace to his ofispring as they bend over his motionless body ; aod 
ftimlly in witoeseiag the departure of the summoned spirit, as it en- 
ters upon the threshold of a new existence, a blessed immortality 

StretchjQd upon a paUbt o( blood-stiffened rags, lay an aged suf- 
ferer, in the last ntoments of his being. While gory massacre was 
riotiag Oyer his head, , and the earth below trembled beneath the 
4huiuibrs of the cannon, he had langqished out a miserable exist- 
ence, supported by the scanty gleanings of an only son, and the ten- 
der oares of a daughter, and daughter-in-law. True to his parental 
charge, the son, by active and cautious stealth, was enabled to steal 
forth in the obscurity of the night, and gather a few mouthfuls of 
food to resuscitate his fast fading parent ; and, as the night began 
to fade away, he was cheered by the <?hristian* like satisfaction, that 
by his exerticms $oio stiU afforded a beggarly meal of unsavory, 
herbs to satisfy the cravings of suffering nature. As ho approached 
the r^s on which his (athor lay, he threw down his handful of maize, 
and exclaimed in the sorrow of his soul : 

" There, Fatfeer, is the ofiermg of a willing son, 'tis a pitiful of- 
fering. Yet to him who enquires what it is, be it answered, 'tis the 
little all .that remains of Scio. This night I have seen a sight that 
would ttielt the most frozen heart ; I have seep a thousand wretches, 
a thousand fold more wan, and starved than myself, digging the ve- 
ry earth for food, and howling in the phronzy of despair. This litlle 
handful I have scraped together amid a thousand perils : take it 
from a son of sorrow, and God's benison be with it and yon. 'Tis 
the last morsel, I fear, that these hands shall ever impart, or thine 
toceive, for by to-mcrrow morn, Scio will have been scraped by the 
nails, arwl teeth of dying skeletons. " 

** And God grant, that this may be the lavSt morsel which my dy- 
ing nature shall require. I feel my soul already struggling for an 
avenue from this gashed, and loathsome prison-house of clay. I 
feel it panting for God, and with him it soon must bo. Yes, my 
son, let your anxiety for mo cease., Others demand thy attention . 
tiiey will starve unless you be their supporter. But ere this half 
putrid body becomes food for worms, I have one request to make, 
and that is, that thou wilt not expose thy life to danger by seeking 
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revenge for my death, t know the sfyirit that slumbers withtB tbjr 
breast, I know that thou art revengeful, but deign to comply with the 
request of a dying parent, and let vengeance slumber, and the past 
be forgotten. " ^* As JfiKal piety has ever burned pure within me, 
cursed be the day of my birdi. If the appebl, the last and solemn call 
of an expiring father, fall disregarded upon my ear. If this be the 
last hour of a miserable mortality, die ; die in peace, knowing that 
thy reasonable will is the most holy of laws.^' 

'< I promise, upon the as yet untarnished hofior of a faithful son, 
that I will abstain from all perilous attempts to gratify the base in- 
clinations of revenge." He uttered the words ^ as yet* with an en- 
ergy, and tone of fearful meaning, that made the dying man start a- 
mid his agonies, and cast his glassy eyes with an enquiring, and al- 
most terrified look upon his son ; but ho fell back upon hb pillow 
with a heavy groan, and died without a struggle. 

Whether he saw the deadly intentions which hiCd been silently 
brewing in his son's bosom, and the thought had extorted a groan oC 
despair, or whether he felt a pride in his son's integrity, and fancied 
he perceived the same pride in the other's tone, and gave assent a? 
his spirit was taking its flight, is unknown. " He is gone ! He is 
gone ! " cried the son, " gope ! gone ! I have said — ha, what have 
I said ? — said what I will not do — said that I will forego my re- 
venge. Tes, I said it, that he might die in peace. But I will be re- 
venge^, deeply revenged. — Oh ! a glorious harvest I will reap— 
Hn, ha, ha ! How like going to paradise, the iong-beards will look 
when they find themselves dangling in the clouds ! Then mayUiey 
shout, glory to Mahomet 1 and fancy they are on their journey to 
him. Then shall come a fa1l~a sad fall ! and they shall shout, 
glory to the Fiend ! for I will send them in troops as a reinforce- 
men,t to his Satanic Majesty's standing army. Ha ! and then — 
and then — what then ? " — " Oh Jordano ! Jordano ! " cried his con- 
sort, starting up in terror at bis fiery tones, and gestures, ''what are 
you thinking oil " " Why, I was thinking whether I should bring 
up the rear, or give another regiment of lubberly infidels tiieir com- 
mission in their emperor's body guard. " '' Oh ! how can you say 
so ! consider what you are about ! " '* About ! about ! consider 
what I am about ! — Oho, yes ! — why, I am planning ray nighf s 
work, 'twill be a glorious work. " " Oh 1 how can you be so cruel 
to me ! Do you know what you say ? Are you mad ? " "Mad ! 
Do you ask me ' are you mad ? ' You are not wont to ask me 
thus." " Mad, and cruel ! ^' "I am not cruel to you, my sweet 
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girl ; I love you now as ever. But your tears are salt to roy^hMtt, 
and yet 'tis no wonder they flow so plenteously ; we have lost a 
liind father, and well may you weep. His death is — Ha, ha ! — 
They're drunk with blood ; their goblets overflow most ptentifuUy. 
'Twill be doing them a kindness. — 'Tis twelve, just : I must go. " 
Reason was fast tumbling from her throne, and shattered intolloet 
was cowering before the hideous form of madness. But a woman'* 
agonizing voice recalled consciousness, and gave to miod the scep- 
tre of authority. "Ah! Jordano," supplicated the crying, cling- 
ing Julie, "for the love you bear to me I conjure you to tell me 
where you go, and what danger you encounter. Will you kiU your- 
self? will you kill me, who love you, who will love you, and whose 
life is yours I Oh ! God, restore his reason. " These words were 
a charm upon his fury, and they broke in upon his soul like a sun- 
beam of light. He hung over her kneeling form in all the tender* 
ness of grief, and anxiety of former love; wiped from her cheeks 
the big tear-drops as they gushed from her swollen eyes, and, a9 
the thought of the last few moments flashed upon his mind, like a 
forgotten dream, he showed the tender husband in the tearful e^e, 
and sighing heart. 

His Sister, who had been a trembling witness to this afflicting 
scene, clung to his arm, and besought him, until she prevailed upon 
hjm to remain with them until the following night. 

,That night came, and brought along with it the torture of burning 
hunger, the groans of expiring wretches, ^nd the chilling shrieks of 
assassinated victims^ whose breadless dungeons had driven them 
forth amid tigers prowling for blood. 

Who can describe female love, and femal^ fears? Reader, if you 
have ever heard the soft and trembling tpnes, seen the watery eye, 
and felt the precious, and tender clasp of a fond wife, you can pic- 
ture more faithfully than pen can tell, what fears congealed the 
heart's blood, what silvery drops of wo rolled down the cheek of the 
pleading Julie, as the revengeful Jordano freed himself from her 
embrace, and swore over bis father's dead body, that the laet mus- 
cle should be twisted from his arm, and every pulse should deaden, 
ere the passion, that revelled, li^e the pent fires of a volcano within 
him, should die. " Aye ! " cried he in his mad intoxication, " I 
have plotted a plot that shall ^hake the dark foundations of the 
jl^gean, and cover her bosom with the fragments of vessels and the 
mangled carcases of the Turkish bulldogs. I haye uttered the words 
of a fiend upon the honor of a christian, and by a cljjristian's honor 
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I will do what I have sworo. " As the claok of hi^ footstep died 
away upon Uie naarbled eatraQoe, the a^oniziog Julie burst forth 
iuto violent sobhiag, and shed maoy an alleviating tear. <' And is 
the last endoarieg tie of life now severed ? " groaned ^he. '* My 
<ywo Jocdaoo — he was mine once — will soon meet the fearfal con- 
seqtiences of his madness. Oh ! did he feel one spark of afiection 
•ndurmg the keen torture of fear, he would encage himself in this 
Uviog grave, and gnaw the dead for food, ere he would fhng himself 
amid dangers beyond the sight, and feeble aid of his loved one.— 
But may be never feel the anguish that consumes my heart, nor 
drink liU) full cup of despair, even though I should meet a fearful 
dotttiny. But may he then feel as he now feels, to reap his revenge, 
jralher than waste away by the canker-worm of sorrow. Oh ! I 
ask not for liCe — the sorrow that is here is too high a price for the 
seahty joys of time: I ask to see my Jordaao once more, and, if 
he be dead, to kiss the livid hue of his mutilated countenance, and 
then to expire upon his cold, and stitTened bosom. 

Tell me, ye guardian angels, must I seek him among the ghastly 
corpses, or will he again enter this abode of misery, and cheer into 
a glowing flame this dying spark of cxii^tcncc, — tell me, shall the 
coral of the deep weave a covering for his bones, or shall these 
hands be permitted to scrape the earth, and hollow out a sepulchre 
for his body ?" The roar of the Turkish cannon burst upon their cars 
like successive claps of thunder ; and as they rushed into the open 
atmosphere they found the sea covered with foam, yet felt not the 
least stirring of the air. It would have been dark as the grave, but 
the broad sheets of flame, which rolled from the cannons' moulhs, 
glared upon the heavens like the first burstings of a volcano. — 
Still the two miserable beings stood straining their moistened eyes 
to discover some movement, explanatory of this mystery. Nor did 
they gaze long. Suddenly the heavy, sluggish waters were lifted 
from their dark foundations, and the mighty mass was hurled aloft 
wreathed in flames, as if the long struggling fires of the earth had 
torn their way through its crust, A battle ship with its heavy folds 
of canvass, bursting into curling sheets of fire, was borne up along 
with its friendly element. It hung tremblingly for an instant, as if 
to allow some scores of dark forms to plunge into the tumbling wa- 
ters ; then it burst with the jar, and voice of an earthquake, filling 
the heavens with myriads of fragments, and throwing its magnifi- 
cent glare for miles around upon the gloomy deep. One sirauKa- 
neous, terrific cry from ten th^ousand beings — and the silence of 
death succeeded. W.* !!.• O. 
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A PEEP.AT ST. HELENA. 



It is an hour for man to feel 

Devotion in his pulses' play ; 
The reverent nerves within him kneel 
In thrilling worship of the clay. 
That feeling, who hath never felt 

At nature's stir divine, 
May boast no more that he can melt 
Before a prouder shrine. 

11. 

The winds are loud along the deep 
That girds St. Helen's lonely steep, 
Reared for a barrier to. the wave 
It cannot quell, yet dares to- brave. 
The sheeted foam doth wildly roH 

From the bourne of the booming sea, 
And dashes fiercely to its goal. 

Its soon grave seeking on tbe Jee, 

There's a rush on the hortltng air 

Of the shrieking seabird by — 
To the Islerr--to the Isle — there is shelter there 

From the sweep of ihe sullen sky ! 

III. 

The hour is dark, but not wkh night ; 

For the sun is high in its path of light ; 

But the pall of earth o'er heaven is spread, 

Like the sables borne for the early dead. 
Where the tempest is flingi^ig the wave to the land. 
Why treads tjiere a step on the desolate strand ? 
Away ! to thy s^iplter, lo;ie wanderer, fly I 
There's a grave for thy dariag, « dkge in the sky. 

IV. 

Can he look on that sight ? will bis biK>\v 

O'er the rush of the hurricane smile ? 
C^ift he mate with the ektmenis now, 

And his heart feel no termor the while ? 

It is he — it is he--by tbe -tread 

Of the conquefor ye niay terll ; 
He hath boroe with th« havoe man ^ath made— 

He may bear with the tempest well. 
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V. 

Hi8 step was <^ce in the priacely hall, 

lo thie deadly pass, oa the shattered wallV 

The steel of victory in his hand, . 

O'er many a field, in many a land 

Hath flashed for vengeance and for fate — 

Its guide; France, glory, or his hate. 

The' crowned have been his vassal band, 

Proud crests were bent be(ore him—. 
What doth he here on th^ Island strand, 

With the tempest battling o'er |um ? 

Where is the diadem he wore ? 
. His freedom and his glory ? 
f^or those, ask Albion's haughty shore ; 

For this, his deathless story. 

VI. 

And he — 'the prisoned eagle there — 

How doth he shame and quiet bear? 

There is a might in his spirit still 

To nerve the flesh at his tyrant wiir^ 

The song of that tempest is sweeter far 

To his dedolate sense, than a peaceful were ; 

It tells so of^tir, and the voice of war. 

The blast of the Bugle, the tramp afar 

Of the glittering lines, as they sweep along 

To the fight, and the fall, and a name in song : 

He hath heard such sounds — in the warring sky 

He hears Uiem again, as the blast sweeps by ; 

Leave him, the outcast and desolate, there — 

Toe tempest harms not, whom such destinies spare. 

Vll. 

Look — how he triads on his trembling path, 

With the foam in his footsteps lying ! 
'Tis'^the march he loved, when his wakened wratlv 
Swept the field from the fbemen flying. 
The warrior's eye of ire. 
The port of a princely one, 
Aifd a spirit unquenched in its fostered fire — 
These are the exile's own. 
But his soul is dark with remembered things. 
And the bright past a woe o'eV his fallen heart flings ; 
His thoughts are away, where his banner once shone 
In the red van of conquest, triumphantly lone ; 
And he breathes td the winds, as they chide him for rest, 
The thoughts that sting darkly his desolato breast. 
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VIII. 

Alas, for biai who falls, yet feels 

Mankind have blessing in his fall ! 
There is no bitterer woe, that steals 
On fallen guilt, and swift reveals 

Grim agony's essential gall, 

Than this, that on bis coming pall 
The world will look with laughing sigh, 
While freeer feet, and lighter eye. 
And bounding breasts are sweeping by : 
Is sttch, lone one, the scMrrow now. 
That seals such horror on thy brow ? 

IX. 

It is a fearful thing to stand, 

As he had stood in other days. 
The idol of an injured land — 
The god of a devoted band — 

Yet paid for injury in praise. 
And far more fearful to forget, 

While trembling realms around him bent. 
Another hour, of vengeance set. 

To retribution swiftly lent, 
Might change the trembling to the bravo, 

Teaching the lesson be had taught. 

Work woe for him who ruin wrought, 
And give himself the cup he gave. 

X. 

But years have gone, since on that shore 
The unconquered captive ceased to tread ; 

That Island rock, with solemn roar 

Of winds on high, and reverent oar. 
That muffled sweeps beneath bis bed, 

Sings for such one a fitting dirge ; 

While lifts sepulchrally the surge 

A voice of requiem round the grave. 

Where sleeps at last the buried brave. 

Find for the peaceful lowly rest 

Within earth's soft and silent breast ; 

But for thy burial, child of gloom. 

That ocean cliff were better tomb. 
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REPLY TO THE QUESTIONS OF B. B> 

Messrs. Editors :— 
In the last Number of the Philomath^sian, are several interroga* 
tioiis, by your correspondeot, B. B. on Slavery, Emancipation &c* 
The publication of these is a tacit pledge, at least, that the an- 
swers to them, if philosophic, shall receive the same honorable at- 
tention. Yet, it is not the vain hope of treating these subjects as 
their momentous importance demands that induces me to assume 
their consideration ; but an ardent desire of exciting a deep inves- 
tigation of certain notions of principles, which, above all others, 
should interest every lover of social oider and good government; 
in fine, every intelligent member of society. Much has been said 
on the injurious tendency of Slavery, of its injustice and horrors, 
and of our duty immediately to eradicate it from our country. Hav- 
ing, however, no predilection for any of the sects whose opinions 
clash on these points, we hope to commence the discussion, un- 
moved by groundless prejudice, unswayed by the vietvs of party, 
and with a strong determination lo be guided by Justice and Rea- 
son. 

The first Question reads : " Is there moral guilt in Slavery! " 
If a person break any just and wholesome law, though it be sanc- 
tioned only by human authority, he is morally guilty — But all men 
inherit, naturally, the same right to exercise their free will ; or as 
it stands in the very front of that proiidest monument of human wis- 
dom, our Constitution, " All men are bom equally free and inde- 
pendent. " Whoever, therefore, usurps authority over another, or 
retains it contrary to his will, violates this funddmetal law of all free- 
dom, and is morally guiltr. This is Slavery in the abstract, as it 
acinally exists. Is the question then asked, is this guilt increased, 
by retaining slaves in this same bondage ? We answer yes — be- 
cause the power which retains them in their present condition is ev- 
ry moment usurped, and because it promises them no equivalent 
for their labor and liberty. If we pursue the inquiry further, we 
must regard the expediency of continuing the institution, and the 
duty of Slaveholders and others to the Slaves themselves. It is said 
that it is expedient to continue the practice, because they are inca- 
pable of self-government, nattfrally vicious, and society would be 
endangered by making them free. The amount of which is, they 
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ought not to enjoy the rights nature gave them, for the supposed 
reasoDi that they might abuse them. And thus, by assumed ezpe- 
dieocy, exculpate the Slaveholder from any crime in their detention 
now, and forevevy unless by some revolution, or extraordinary 
change of external circumstances, his relation to them is materiall)r 
altered. 

I would ask, are they naturally incapacitated for self-government 
or is it the result of circumstances? As we never heard of a Na 
tion of Idiots, we must conclude that it is the effect of their pecu- 
liar situation in life, their deprivation of every advantage to fit them 
for knowing themselves and others, in fact of knowing the first, sim- 
plest rudiments of government. Again, is not their alleged vicious- 
ness caused by their oppression 1 They are conscious of their 
wrongs and seek to redress them as well as they are able. They 
have -no power to enforce the claims of Justice, no strong arm of 
the law is stretched out in their defence, they feel themselves exiled 
in a land of robbers, where they may practise vices similar to those 
committed by their masters. Will not similar treatment produce 
like efi[ects on any people ? Behold it in every oppressed Nation 
under heaven, in every society, in every individual, unless by the 
roost virtuous education he is led to adopt the great christian prin- 
ciple of returning good for evil. But how would society be endan- 
gered 1 by this same propensity to vice, it is answered. Here then 
is an admission from the abettors of the practice, of its moral guilt, 
because the circumstances which rendered them criminals, were 
under the Slaveholder's control ; it is no less than saying, we have 
given them such an education, that we dare not trust them with the 
exercise of it. If these assertions be correct, is not a continuance 
of the same causes the voucher for the same effects ? So by 'the ad- 
mission of these, acknowledgement is virtually made, that their 
condition ought to be radically changed ; as, also, that those' who 
lend their aid in detaining them in their present state, are participe^^ 
tors in the crimes they may commit. Is not that a shori sighted 
policy, then, that would continue them in their presciit degradation T 
Is it not smothering a fire with the most CQinbustible materials ? 
But grant that they would abuse freedom if they possessed it, and ' 
consequently expediency justified the present course ; would it jus- 
tify it any longer than till they could, as soon as possible, be fitted 
to provide for themselves \ Again, while they are detained, will not 
justice allow them a fair remuneration for theirjservices ? Something 
more, I apprehend, than a pitiful allowance of coarse food, and 
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cloth barely to cover their backs ! but arc we not bound by every 
moral obligatioo, and is it not the object of all society, to contribute 
lo the happiness of those who shall feel its influence ? Have these 
obligations been fulfilled towards the Slave ? Read the answer in 
the objections, before noticed, to Emancipation. Now would not 
the observance of these (obligations, produce a radical change ia4us 
condition 1 Would not a ministration to all his wants, which duty 
enjoins on those who have it in their power, and which justice de- 
mands as an equivalent for other services, remove the whole griev* 
ance of Slavery ? Then for the nonperformance of duties, he that 
continues the practice is morally guilty. 

The second Question is '' Would a general and immediate £- 
mancipation be practicable ? " We answer, yes, if efl[ected in the 
manner 8ugg<ested above, or by any other means which shall at the 
same time provide for their employment and instruction. If they 
were merely emancipated, and told to provide for themselves as 
well as they could, without giving them any assistance, it would be 
problematical whether their condition would be improved, or not. If 
we reason from analogy, taking the examples that have happened 
in other countries as our data, we shall decide in the affirmative.— 
Yet by such an act we must conctcde, that they would only be ren- 
dered susceptible of improvement, without actually being made bet« 
ter. This comprehends, very nearly, the third Question, whidi is, 
"Would the condition of the Slaves be improved by Emancipation?" 
The answer to which was involved in that of the former. 

Fourth Question, << Would a general Emancipation be detriment- 
al to the pecuniary interests of the Slaveholders ? " If a man e- 
manci[>ates without remuneration, he certainly gives up what is now 
considered a perfect possession of as much money, as the persons 
of the manamitted are worth, and also the undivided profit of their 
labor, above their maintainance ; which would not be the case, if 
the labor were performed by freemen. But what improvements 
might be made, to enhance his profits, to change the current of la- 
bor, to render useless a great proportion of that now employed, we 
are unable to determine. The Cotton growing States would, by 
the introduction of free labor, be able to manufacture their own pro- 
duction, the interest of the Northern and Southern would be more 
connected, and other circumstances might occur, which would con- 
vert this seeming loss into a positive gain. The loss we consider 
temporary, the gain permanent. 
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Fifth QuesttoD, " How far is Legislative interference expedi- 
ent!" 

This is almost indeterminate. Perhaps time and circumstances 
could alone show, how Xar it would be required. It might be unsafe 
for any Legislatuli to go farther, than to aid in laws for the amelio- 
ration of the Slave's estate, and preparing him for usefulness, until 
such a moral change shall have taken place in the qiajority of the 
citizens of any State, as to ensure regard for a ^aw, which should 
forbid the recognition of property in any one's person. 

Sixth Question, *' What course should be pursued by the people 
of the North, relative to Slavery in the South?" We ought to 
sympathize with those people in the miseries that flaw from the in- 
stitution, correct any errors perceived in their opinioiis respecting 
it, cooperate with them as far as possible, in schemes oCEmancipa- 
tioD, and Colonization, and in every lawful manner contribute to the 
iroprovemefit of the Slave. 

Serventh Question, *' Is the tendency of the course pursued by the 
Colonization Society, to perpetuate, or destroy Slavery ? " If it 
were asked whether thirty men with buckets, laboring diligently, 
would lessen the waters of the St. Lawrence, we should scarcely 
know what to answer. Undoubtedly some water would be prevent- 
ed from flowing immediately to the ocean, but as its place would be 
far more than supplied by iplets we should perceive no diflerence. 
And so with this society. If Slavery is to be extirpated by this^ its 
Ainds must be increased by millions, and we must measure the ex- 
pense only by the obligations of Duty. 

Fairly. 
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Servani.— 
JRiV — 

SfTVOflt'-— 



XIHe C BAKLBl . 

What bdoU a King, shorn of bit lorereigntj t 
What booto a fool in parple, and fine ttnft. 
And tiptoeing beneath a crown that wonld 
Be spit on, did it not monopolize 
All ridieale, which worthy qnaltly 
Comet from the wearer 1 Tet, I am one, and th* other; 
A crowned fool, a dupe of knayes, a King 
Of flatterers. It frets my patience sore 
To sap on schemes of sieges, plans of battles. 
And swallow some ten thonsand cnrses, 
E*en from the dirtiest beggar in the streetj 
To hare my slumbers mangled in such wise. 
As well would fret a loggerhead to downright 
Testifiess; aslo! Col igny here 
Poes trample down all men's allegiance ; 
There Conde is bnsy with his tongue and sword ; 
And then be kinged and lieged, and lieged and kinged. 
And fooled, and spit on, hissed at, cursed to boot 
By flattereri of mo tbe/aror«r. 
And not of me the man. To be a King ! 
To be a fool without a remedy, 
Sare death ; a martyr to the furious mob ; 
' Or tool for noblemen, wherewith to work 
Their own aggrandizement. Each rebel cur, 
Ensconecd behind some newly broached opinions, 
By a new conscience swindled of his reason. 
Gulled of his faith by busy heresy. 
Talks big, and apes the King, and thinks it time 
To look into the matter and adrise a word : 
And if ptrchaqce the dirt-fed fools condemn. 
They think, that 'tis a bounden doty. 
As prudent guardians of the public good. 
That they unmake the King, and King^, the Lord knpwp whoin. 
4We played the fool, but now TJl play the tyrant. 
I've Coligny in all safe keeping. 
Report says, the aasaitsin honors his 
Profession. Brarns wo oncourage. 
To answer our most sovereign purposes. 

CKTBHS ▲ SERTAIIT. 

Varlet, what sort of news 1 

Of a queer sort. 
What is a queer sorti 

News of such a sort 
As be of no sort, are a queer sort. 
As news are of all sorts, these 9r« some sort ; 
As there's no sort like these, these hare no sort. 
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Emg.-^Minion, wkat a«ws bear you 1 Mf good or bad 1 
Servant."-Vor good, nor bid, nor yet indifferent. 

That they be good, Coligny iboold be dead; 

That they be bad, Coligny is alive ^ 

The one I take to be impofsible, 

Becansa he breathes. The other does not stand 

To reason, since be has no life about him. 

Being most sorely woonded, which can scarcely 

Be deemed a subject of indifference, 
jriti^.— Be blisters on his heart, and palsied be 

His hand, that in his failure lie our shame 

And deepest degradation. I'll chop the knare 

All piecemeal for his lying, knarish tongue. 

To slay the Admiral would be policy. 

As not to slay him. But to scotch him 

Is downright madness. 

BNTBRS CATHARINE, q U E R IT- M T H K R 

Catharine.— My Hege, what troubles you 1 
JiTthg-.— This Yarlet saith the Admiral is wounded ; 

So madam, there's an end to all your scheming. 
CathartM.—l grant it so ; but, liege, when schemiiigs end. 

Let doubting cease and action stand or mend. 

Speak, and be free from these vile heretics. 

That do belie your royal lineage, 

And sap the weak foundations of your power. 

This night you may be King, which thou art not. 

Long as your kingship^s t«rnished by rebellion. 

Thou hast a few, on whose allegiance 

Rebellion dares not breathe a poisonous breath. 

Hare they not knives of length to reaeh the heart 

Of every Hugonot, who sleeps this night 

In sad security ? Command this, as 

An earnest of all due obedience 

To our most holy, soveregn Pontifi. 
JTing.— What ! murder those that are my bravest subjects ! 

Out on thy damned bloody-mindedness. 

Base woman, that outragest all the furies ! 
Catharine.— Us^ ! man, wilt not 1 Then hug thy barren so«ptre. 

As hugs the child its doll, mistaking ^ 

The image for the true original. 

Cling to Ihy throne that holds a mockery-king; 

Put on the majesty that fools grin at; 

Kiss the sweet crown that beggars spit on ; 

And when your sovereignty is wrecked upon 

Rebellion, grace the busy guillotine. 

The which would laugh to taste thy worthless blood. 

(Exit Catharine.) 

King.— The hag is gone. His thus she masters me. 

(Entere Servant.) 

Well menial, with what news are men's tongues busy T 
Servant.— Some talk o( friendshif , some of treachery, 

Of chains, of dongconsf plots and death, and blood. 
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Some raek the wind to eool the rage tbet bofiif tben ; 

Some do the same as if they see tech sights 

As roaaie men's fears and blanch their haeless cbe^Bhs. 

One crossed my path, that looked dark things, and fearfnl. 

In his clenched hand he held a dagger drawn. 

He mattered words of startling meaning : 

And at he entered yon low Cottage, 

'* Twelre blades for Charles' deattri ** burst from his lips. 

l^ti^.— Oh ! fonl conspirators, to slay yonr King ! 

Ah ! yes, they'd batcher their highsoveraigv, 

And think them honored by the mvrd'roas deed ! 

Now I'm resolred, that, as these sooandrels 

In all good conscience thoaght to ease me 

Of tronbloos cares and thoagbts perplezieg; 

As this regard for others' saflfering 

Meets well our sorereign approbation, 

I will in like good faith requite me 

Of obligation, and to them I'l^ be 

The same kind, dangerous friend as they to me. 

Bid hither our good Captain of the Qvards. 

CEzit Servant) 

K H TXRS OFFICER. 

This night we need thy trusty senrices. 
As thou dost issue forth, direct thy course 
Strait to thy troe sobalterns ; bid them arm. 
And when, at dead of night, a i^stol shot 
Disturlis the awful caloMiess of the streets. 
Let the loud clash of arms be heard aroond, 
And the shrill cry of butchered heraties. 
All who, that sleep in Paris, die to night. 
OJJUcer. - My liege, all ! 

•^"X-— Hold thy tongue, thy King commands; 

And mark me, slave, if but a single breath 
Of these our royal orders reach the ear 
OfKugonot or traitor; by my soul, 
I'll hare thy gabbling tongue torn from its roots. 
And crisp thy body on hot ashes. 
And hkn, that disobeys tby orders, 
• I'll torture sore, and fling him to the rnltures. 

I feel an awe now crecpiug o'er my soul ; 

This is the hour appointed for the signal ; 

The streets hare stilled their customary hum ; 

The lamps look not upon the pavement; 

A thousand sleep in fatal confidence ; 

Yet thousands lurk in breathless watchfulness. 

And clench their daggers with a tighter grip. 

What dank is that?— the watchman *s !— 'twas fancy. 

Again f—'tis hurried and heavy, as 

Of one alarmed, or stqng by sudden passion ! 

I hear a sullen murmaring of voices. 

That pistol-shot !— the signal, ha !— The tramp 
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Of heavy beeU breaks on (he awful stillness ! 
On now ! strike home ye gory murderers f— 
Now glut ye to yoorfill with faithless blood- 
That hollow crash !— that startling cry of terror ! 

Oh ! ther« is mnsic in these clashing sounds — 
These detth warrants to the heretics. 
Now rest thee. King, and banish every fear, 
Thett*rt soreccign now, — be this a happy year. 

A Z. 



WE WOULD BE REMEMBERED. 

Thbri^ is nothing from which we shrink with a more shuddering 
chill at the heart, than from the thought that we may be forgotten. 
It brings a feeling of faintness over the soul ;^ and warm as may be 
the gush of present feelings and hopes, they will curdle at the icy 
idea, that the afiections we now sbtire, and the bonds that now bind 
us to memory and mention, may fail ; that those affections may 
gather coldness, and those bonds, under the influence of fortune or 
frailty, be sundered forever. We love to be remembered ; and in 
the hours of business or grief, when years have dealt harshly with 
our early recollections, when the mates of our childhood and the 
names of home are but dimly recalled, how will the eye brighten 
and the blood thrill at the assurance, that we are not forgotten 
ill those scenes of first love — that there our names are not dead, nor 
our being oblivioned. Within the narrow circle of friends, to be men^ 
tigned with feelings of kindness and regard, is, alonq, worth more to 
the heart, than all fame that the world c»n give. The estimation in 
which society maj^ hold us, and the construction it may put on our 
actions, are certainly to be matters of interest. But while our part' 
in life is acted well, our relations to men fully sustained, and our 
duty all and nobly done, whether the world shall trumpet or forget 
the fact is a question of slight concern, so far as the happiness of the 
heart is involved. It may be sweet to feel that our names are hon- 
ored, and our actions crowned with the approbation of men } but 
with all the music fame may breathe over the brain, it cannot reach 
the still chambers of the soul. A voice to penetrate there,, and 
wake a kindred tone, must be a voice in which the affections of the 
heart find utterance ; and they, who have won for themselves the 
riiost dazzling meed of this world's glory, have deepest felt its cold- 
licBS and utter destitution of feeling and sincere regard. 

Y 
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Tet for an immortality of aueh honor, how many a sigh is breath- 
ed — ^how many a life spent in weary restlessness and yearning anx- 
iety ! Our few brief years are not enough : we would build a name 
that shall live when we are dead, and tax the tongues of all coming 
time to do it reverently the homage of utterance. Perhaps it is for 
good this aspiration is so uniyersally and' prominently a trait of our 
nature. It furnishes a motive to action and noble endeavor, more 
powerful than all others. Its appeal is to those better principles, 
which stir the spirit from its slumbering, and call into action its ut- 
most energies. It holds forth for an object, not merely the bright* 
ness of present fame, and a life for this hour in the thoughts of 
men ; under its influence, the immortal spirit covets for its actions 
while on earth a kindred immortality. This prize of perpetual ex- 
istence has been awarded to but very few of our race ; and of those' 
few, a life of virtue and noble well-doing has not always been the 
excellence. This, like all other motives, may operate perversely. 
Preeminence in brilliant crime has conferred on more villains than 
one, a celebrity as wide and as lasting, as has fallen to the lot of 
tfiose, whose hearts were pure and whose being was a blessing to 
the worldl 

After all that may be said of greatne«8 and fame, 'tis a cold heart 
that will deem these enough. Our nature demands the intercourse* 
of friend with friend — the communion of soul with those we love ; 
and without these there will be a blank that the world can never fill. 
The man of genuine sensibility will find in these a livelier joy, a 
higher happiness, than in all the reputation of talents or power. In 
this humble sphere the afiections find constant exercise f the social 
and moral sense is kept lively and on the alert ; and these emotions 
are at the bottom of by far the largest share, if not of the sum totaf, 
of all true enjoyment. It may be difficult to convince the heartless 
aspirant of fame and the sordid man of gold, that, except as means 
of advancement or gain, friends and kindred are of any consequence 
to him. But if there be on earth one kind heart, in which you, 
reader, prize the plaee you hold — one memory, from which you 
woM weep that your idea should be erased ; if there be yet one 
humble hearth, around which you love to think your name is breath- 
ed, Eiot seldom, and with afiection the holiest on earth ; to you, 
there needs no effort to show the pleasure resulting from cherished 
nffectjona and a cultivated heart. Here too is the place to ensure 
for ourselves lasting remembrance. Oh the memory of those, 
who have best known and most faithfully loved us, we may so 
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essentially stamp our image, that absence or death shall have no 
power to obliterate the impression. In their hearts we may Uve 
iv>w, and there may we most surely fix, and forever, some memori<- 
ml of our once having been. Though a miserable existence be pref- 
erable to a forgotten grave, yet how is he better than the dead, who 
is doomed to stand alone in the world, to share in no sympathy df 
friends, and hope no remembering thought from them when he is 
gone 1 For him the wide world might be a home — ^but it would be 
as a home in the desert. But, while the world may refuse the fame 
of greatness and the tribute of its idolatry, be, who holds with others 
a communily of affections, who is rich in the hearts of but a humbld 
few, shall be remembered when he is in his grave, and the tear of 
first sorrow, th^t falls oji the fresji tucf of his jest, shall not be Aa 
Jast. 

a w— . 



THE STRANGER, 

OR 
A HISTORY OF THE PISCATX)ttIANS. 

CHAFTKR V. 

-Cuman^t gamiMh well that hook of thine, toith gorgeom bait, that thou mcqriC 
Mok up right goodcompany, to cheer, our hourt ofdullneae. 

PjItCATCRIAM MAZIUICAIPTt. 

IYe fear that those of our readers, who vaunt themselves on being 
-of the true Chesterfield stamp, are ready to cry out against the com- 
pany, into whose presence we introduced them in the last chapter. 
Perhaps some of our unclassic friends have been enticed to visit 
ground they have never trod before. But permit us to plead our 
old excuse — we are relating a true story ; and if any one is displeas- 
ed with the region of our subterranean peregrinations, or unwilling 
to associate with such frail, unsubstantial personages as dwell there, 
we engage that his journey back shall be safe, and moreover free of 
all expense, since the price Achates paid was sufficient to satisfy 
Charon for a whole day's toil at the oar ; for this old Knight of the 
abort-jacket and tarpaulin hat is far less exorbitant in his deman4i> 
than the captains of our modern steam-boats, although he is sure to 
convey us with less ceremony to the same place where we shall 
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most likely land, if we erobark in one of your clattering, steaming, 
,up-blowing, man-boiling, high pressure despatches. 

Howevergloomy the journey may have been to Achates or the 
reader, Logan never felt half the pleasure in a voyage from Grassy 
Mount to Sycamore Island, that he experienced while following the 
Father of the Piscatorians, through the various windings of his 
gloomy way. Yea, more, he imagined that these Manuscripts would 
prove, for him, a stepping stone to the temple of Fame. It is rela- 
ted of Byron, that he went to bed one night, an obscure personage, 
and on awaking the next morning found himself a gieat map. But 
Logan sailed to Sycamore Island one day, with no other design 
than to see — it is of no consequence why he went, but when he re- 
jturned he felt as if he had no associates in Vermont. He felt as if 
to be ranked with the great benefactors of man, Newton, Colum- 
bus and Fulton, was no more than his rightful due. In short, he 
was so raised above his old associates, that he began to seriously 

think, that Miss Ann confusion seize this traitol* pen of mine, 

no matter what he iJioughly but it was not a little amusing to hear 
what ho saidf as he soliloquized one evening on his voyage home- 
ward ; ** O happy discovery ! let the proverb, ** Fortune favors 
the brave, " be changed to, fortune favors the lucJcy, — Logan the 
moat lucky of all men. Ah ! Virgil, your day of glory has expired. 
Myself am tho only man (Logan had passed the Rubicon of twenty 
one, three (fays before) who can solve the mystery whicli has so 
long puzzled tho learned — how you was able to write the history of 
one who lived so many centuries before your own day. The truth 
is, you had seen the Piscatorian Manuscripts. And better had it 
been for you, had you not filched what belonged to another nation, 
to garnish the Roman name. Presumptuous man ! fo suppose you 
would be able to purchase immortality, by dressing up your coun- 
try's heroes in plumage, you stole from others. But I shaU soon 
devote you apd your fame to the altar of my country's glory. The 
foolish Dryden should have employed his time in some nobler pur- 
pose, than translating a work which must so soon sink, with its au- 
thor, into merited and disgraceful oblivion. And although it come 
late, justice shall yet be done to tho great Achates. Every one of 
his posterity shall hereafter sing paeans of glory to his name ; Amer- 
icans shall honor the memory of Achates. Nor shall Logan be 
forgotten. His country shall honor him, as the lucky man, who 
was destined to promulgate the most important, mysterious and sub- 
lime imfjrmation ever communicated to any nation. Yes, the 
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tnofher shall teach h/et infant to lisp the name of Logan the Lucky. 
Te hills of Ycrmont, echo the name of Logan ! Ye mountains of 
ChntageOy re-echo the name of Logan ! 

Oh, Logan ! Logan ! ."Phoebus, what a name, 
To fill the speaking tramp of fatnre fame ! '* 

And niay that name be -tfrafted round and round^ — splash into the 
watter fell " Logan, the Lucky, " headlong ; for in his antic gesticu- 
lations ho had thrown his line of direction without his base, and sud- 
denly found himself floundering in the Lake. Misfortune on mis- 
fortune ! in his attempts to climb into the boat, he only overset the 
treacherous crafl and was obliged to swim kicking and spouting a- 
long with it in tow, while the grotesque appearance he made was 
mistaken by his friends on shore, for a fresh-water sea-serpent. — 
But the poor feHow is cold, dripping wet, and in no trim for compa- 
ny, so we may as well dismiss him while we resume the story of 
Achates. 

AAer the close of the last chapter is a short space which was not 
translated. It is then continued : — 

" Achates, " said she, " already have you spent too much time in 
viewing those things which are of little consequence to you ; come 
on, and see the unembodied ones, who are to become the future 
' heroes " among the Piscatorians " — " PisccUorians, you shadow of 
a shade," (she frowned all gloomily,) ** Alexa, what have / to do 
with the Piscatorians ? " — " Alas ! how slow you are to compre- 
hend. Achates, I hail you as the Father of the Piscatorians, the 
most cunning, noble and famous men of every future age ; whose 
posterity shall descend to the latest times, and show themselves 
forth, as the master spirits in every nation where they may chance 
to dwell. Why they shall be called Piscatorians^ you will learn 
when you have gone to the upper world again. But be assured, 
\\\e.y will never belie their name — all shall be most redoubtable 
Fishers, although each one shall fish for that game which suits his 
own taste, and never shall one of them toil in vain. Do you see 
.the form of that arch fellow yonder, Eupiscatorius ? He wiU be 
more cunning than the famous Ulysses, who laid such stratagems 
for the Trojans. His art shall teach the great general to fish for 
Sabine wives. Look at him now as he practices in his avocation ; 
carefully spreading the bajtin the foim of a luxurious feast; then 
laughing to see the greedy Sahines catch at the alluring cheat. — 
Look at that bold warlike s^pirit, who is busy all the day in fishing 
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for a crown ; working so sly that himself hardly suspects it. Then 
as he attempts to hook it up, behold ! the Cssar catches a dagg^. 
But these are minor personages ; let us along to where some of (he 
true heroes dwell* " 

<< Stay one motoent, Alexa, and tell me^ whose shade is that queer 
looking form yonder, who seems eo well pleased with himself and his 
employment. ** '* Cicero is ever busy in fishing for smooth, sweet- 
flounding words.; and when he has caught them, he joins them to- 
gether, into miuiy a long-toned sentence, making the apartments of 
jthe land of Night ring with his eloquence, until the Furies send the 
revengeful Fulvia to pierce his tongue with a bodkin* " << But A- 
leza, now I see one who is surely mad ; can any man think to catch 
a world, although he might fish an eternity ? " « Yes, the noble Co- 
lumbus attall be the most successful of the Piscatorians — he shall 
fish up a new world ! and mark those envious spirits, who are con- 
.tipually fastening chains and manacles upon his hook. " Alas ! 
thought Achates as he travelled on, there are strange things in this 
Iqwer world* He bad not gone far, )vhen he suddenly burst into a 
violent fit of laughter, and desired to know, '< what odd soul they 
had encountered now." '< Tes, you are right, he is an odd soul, who 
will find a body in some far country, and it will be Shakespeare's 
.task to fish for odditiea. Well may you laugh at him, for his wit 
ehall keep the world in one broad roar of laughter for centuries af- 
ter his death. " — *< And what great, clumsy, sour-looking form is 
jthat near him 1 " *< John Bull, the redoubtable. One who will bu- 
sy himself in fishing for haunches of roast -beef^— fat oxen, roasted 
whole, for his dinner, and at night dream of a most grievous famine, 
fiurely the sight of such a wonder must satisfy you ^ let us hasten 
along, lest the time of your visit expire. " "This once, Aleza; 
explain to me these two, who are close at hand, and I will follow 
you in silence. " " The first bears the form of an eagle and of an 
ape — ^Yoltaire has the blackest soul of all your posterity ; for an 
evil spirit has long practised him at the art of fishing for mens' souFs, 
taking care that he shall at last hook up a bed of thorns to die up- 
on. That bustliog little man near him is the Warrior- fisher. He 
is to fish for crowns and kingdoms, with whole troops of men for his 
bait, and shall catch at last — an Island of rocks ! 

'* A strange set of children, " muttered Achates as he walked a- 
bng, " but well worthy of their father — but, Alexa, is it true that all 
these are to be my descendants ?— Ob ! I would that you had lired 
io have been their grandmother*' — " Cease your joking, but follow 
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nie^and I will show you those who are giants, when compared with 
these pigmies. The heroes who will dwell in a far country — far be- 
yond Uie pillars of Hercules, and show themselves the mightiest of 
the noble race of Fishers. When thirty centuries shall have rolled* 
dieir round, they will arrive at the full stature of their greatness. — 
Then will the Piscatorians of Columbia overcome all the other in- 
habitants — fish up their purses^ their offices and all the honors that 
men can bestow. Finally, they will fish up the whole world, and 
cdl the other inhabitants be exterminated. Then shall come the 
'^golden age" of the Piscatorians. Fortunate will it be for those who 
shall live in Columbia at the end of the thirty centuries ; when the 
Piscatorians shall all have wealth, honors and office. 

Already are we arrived at the place where these brave spirits so- 
journ ; and O Achates, I congratulate you on the happy fortune to 
be blessed with such glorious descendants. Mark their majestic 
appearance, and as I repeat them, remember the high sounding 
names of those who are to usher in the << golden age. " First comes 
***ownin ***avy **ocket ****Mai' *****Bjgele ****oyal •ll* 
Bl»**»*»ell Houst ••**ms urr— *n. 



CHAPTER VI. 



« Annette, I would that the Stranger's ghost had fished for you, 
and caught you too, before you had burned these manuscripts so. ' 

"Mr. Logan" 

^* ft is strange how one could be guilty of such inexcusable caro- 
fessness. Your folly has been my ruin. " 

*<Mr. Logan" 

<^ And it is strange that the fire should consume this most impor- 
tiant part of each roll, and not entirely destroy it. " 

•* Mr, Logan " 

** Had it not been for this piece orcarelessness, my name might 
have stood high in the remembrance of my countrymen. " 

" Why Mr. Logan, I " 

" Have prevented me from promulgating the most important news, 
that was ever sounded in the ears of men. Oh ! how would those 
fortunate ones, whose names were inscribed on the roll, have been 
rejoiced to hear the wonderful tidings, that they were ofsuch noble 
extraction, and destined to act so important a part in establishing the 
supremacy of the Piscatbrians over the whole world. " 
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<« Ml*. Logan, all that I can do, to remutierate you, is to " 

<< Just at the time mentioned by the prophetic Alexa — the thirty 
centaries expired, and those now on the stage, who are to usher in 
the Golden Age of the Piscatorians — their names all recorded, and 
perhaps my own among the rest, when instigated by the Genius of 
ill luck, or, for aught I know, a more evil spirit, you roust set fir^ 
to these invaluable treasures, destroy all possibility of ever regain- 
ing the lost secret, and nip my embryo fame in the very bud, when 
a few days more would have se«n it blossoming into most glorious 
renown. Ah i Annette, most fatal have you been to my hopes of 
glory." ; 

«< Mr. Logan, I confess my curiosity has been no small detrtment 
to you ; and I know that a careless, indiscreet girl, like myself, 
would be but a pitiful remuneration for such a loss as that of the 
Piscatorian writings ; but — yet — although I — I " — 

We do sincerely wish that it was in our power to gratify the read- 
er with the remainder of their conversation ; but, unfortunately, that 
is, like the most important part of the Stranger's Manuscripts, for- 
ever lost to the world. We have no doubt, it would prove eminent- 
ly interesting, and feel more desirous to serve our courteous and pa- 
tient readers in some way, in return for their kindness in following 
us through our long and tideous course. Only two months ago we 
were traversing Lake Champlain, in the Phcenix ; since that time^ 
we have seen the Stranger's ashes, deposited beneath the great 
Sycamore, been present at the sacking of Troy, made a call in Af- 
rica, landed in Europe, visited the Land of Night, and in some way, 
we scarce know how, managed to arrive at home again in safety, 
Tet) after all our peregrinations, the grand consummation of ffsxx 
object is not yet attained — the tniirt History of the Piscatorians is 
not yet unravelled. But let not the world despair ; there is yet a 
host of untranslated Manuscripts remaining, and although it is not 
in Logan's power to translate them, he has taken measures to avail 
himself of the aid of that eminent tourist and scholar, the Rev. /. K. 
Fiddler, whose philological powers are competent to every lan- 
guage, save the "unknown tongue" of the Ex-Rev. Mr. Irving; 
smd if there be any thing marvellous, or calculated to cast the least 
ray of light upon a subject of so great importance to Americans, we 
have no doubt it will be forthcoming. We may not lay the pages of 
the Philomathesian under any farther contribution with our prosing 
chapters ; but there are certain ominous appearances, which warrant 
us in saying that the world have not yet heard the last of the PIS- 
CATORIANS. S, S. 
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TtlE BtRIED FAMILY. A FRAGMENT. 

• ••••• The gatherod throng, 

Left silently the grave, where they had laid 

One who had seen feS^ years, hat mach of lovcT.' 

Ad hour had passed, and the thiek datnps of night - 
. Were |[athei3uig on the turf; hat there was one 
^l^eaned still above that little moand, with grief 

Snch as hot one could {etl; and while she knelt, 

With her htods ela^ped in agony, and gave 

That sbiine snch oilisring of tears, I knew 

It was a mother by her infants grave. 

That grave was not alone : beyond it stood, 

A tidl, bread otarfole, and between were set 

Four, that were tokens of the early dead ; 

And this was by their side, the last and least. 

It may be, as we count such ranks of graves, 

tVe deem tbem very sad ; but there are those 

That/ieMhem #ueh, and reekoAtham in tears. 

She rose, and seemed to number these again ; ' 

And, as she passed each stone, a deepening woe 

Wruhg firoA hei^hiltener w«iKng. Here were all' 

She had to bury*, and the task was done. 

And she, the widowed and the childless now — 

May Heaven be with her, for her world i» gone ! 

And, as she turned away, a crushing sense 

Of unshared wretchedness came o*er her soul;' 

And the wild eloquence of such a grief 

Leajied swiftly to st voice : 

** My last— Oh 6od ! my latt is gone ! and might not one he left— 
One treasure to niy smitten heart, of other joys bereft 1 
'Twas much to give those to the grave— but, Oh ! 'twas not to be 
As now in desolate loneliness with none to weep with me ! 

** There stood by me upon this spot, in other days of grief. 
Those who eonld share with me my woe, and love me, a relief; 
And so my heart broke not to feel its jewels, one by one, 
' Tdrn fVohi'it, for it held a ho^^— atas ! to he' with non« ! 

« With none ! and I must tread the hall, now desolately lone, 
l%ht onee I trod In wealth^ of bliss, iHth many a wetoenbin^ one ;' 
I sl^all not meet thetai there again, fallen idols of my breast— 
And thou, my last and loveliest, they've laid thee with the rest. 

*' And I am now alone on earth, a last rush on the tide 
' When all that floated with it once have perished ^m its side :' 
I knew that life was fnll of tears, for I had wept helbr»— 
But Oh I to weep in loneliness o*er hopes that come no noore ! *' 

r l- 
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The CToliegiMi's VKMtmmMue^ 

The first Number of (his wort, pubKahl^l H ^tt^UtA^ Coid- 
tio», is lying before us ^ and we feel pressed '^ spirit ta do it is- 
medittte attentions. TlWugh, M iti il^te Aiid^ eMM^Mr it' i*', infe- 
tior to most CoHege Periodicals of the iij^ its appedito'^ci Is suffi- 
ciently respectable, tire kive read a Bomiber of its artiele* with 
pleasure ; they at least app««ittdt#, itt sows Ahigii, twdw ffe^hneea 
and novelty so prominently professed in the Editorial creed* . Still 
we doubt if this Number weuld' maintain its compkitoent of psges, 
if from them, according to thiit Adaw* ertWdi "«H pttlmg low- 
stories, daring robberies and poetry witt buf half an idea td tllii^jMgv^' 
were totally and forever banished*" Tide "Jtii^Soly," ^The 
Adomture9ofaPifkfoektt,»* *' St^iktm,» and eeHiia gatfeling 
ibymes " To a Brook^^^ su^assed in our eslimalion by th^ poetrjr 
of many a moderate rlU. In some other pieem we did imigine 
Homer nodded. On the whole, th« pt^/ito in W^ dbm^ toiis far 
superior to the metrical pompositions. We speak thus plainly with 
one eye on iU Editor's wordsy « Wo ask ■• mefCjB, " and io the ' 
ether, " Woe to that Editor wht> reviled a«, *• attd half «Ni»%t of 
terror in each, to think how dread may be that matediciion. The 
ineffable bigom ^d cute air of bullyism^ with which ^is work is 
announced, would better fit the cbampiou of seino par^ pnaiU tim» 
the Editor of a Cbllegi^ PeHbdfckl. 

«'W« would ni4 be th« amesior; but we do long for a proToeation^ It ir 
with the atmott difficdlty wenye ittbdtMd oat^ntMMil fVopeai^ ItflMi'Niim- 
b^r.— Two third* bf^t p^f^*, ftt ^^f^U «« dtfiftntbilo ftwikew W« im^mwA44'hm 
witty, satiricat. keen, i» short, thej^ety BlaglgwiD^t eC C » JH # S P ^yydkMOa. ^M- 
Bess shall find no faTor with u«. We wiU excite a aaitte, thoQfih-it be but a NBiU- 
of coBteapt." ■ , ^ 

They havew)! utteify faiMw Ne mm Witt gainsagr the IvMonpar 
of their remark, that dullness i«<iciiteduH,net^ejifiAtee*iivM%llic^ 
the Shrine and the TlDdergradbate aire named in proof; but w6 ttfiil- 
take, or their omTft Aitlphi were a aiiV be^er argument* Not](ci||g 
the Knickerbocker, ^i^ dtscovM' it^ wiitk the* eK0Bpltott:QC Ih^^ikiaa 
fimt Numbers, tobe <' miseriBLbly dull and prosaic. ^' Altfer this Val- 
orous, preUmcnnny snap, its generous jaws are turned full upon the 
Hermethenean, the Periodical of Washington College. Whether 
the foHowiDg lines stare most with misrepresentatioa or misbived- 
ibg, we cannot «ay : 
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'* W« would rl»dly •par* your feaUnM, Mr. Editor of the HemotliejioaB, 
bat you haTO oriaontly mistaken yoar eaUinir. ItOt ut inform yon, before it ii too 
late, that Natare nerer intended yon for an Sditor.-^It pains us to speak tkns 
traonlently of yonr prodaetion, young gentlement but we most say it is most out- 
.rafooBsly ehildish and proi^. . ITour fft«Qpdca|ii|iK well be worse. " 

We must ga/ this is smart Ailer a hasty perusalj we irrever- 
.^Btly projected the fine Mow tQ tbe ^oti;e of our table, which was 
'OCCUfNed by several N. £. Magazioes, Knickerbockers, N. Ameri- 
cans, &c., and fringed about with Farthenons, Hermetheneans, 
.^^dleys, a bold copy of the Pbilamatheatan, puM-[Dortem prcpam- 
, lipm of the Shrine jetud tbo ^Jf^derg^ad^c^tel arid an Adelphi^ coffined 
lin calt^ — and tp the surpme of us, they bowed not, nor did it rever- 
vencc I We send up to this pew wonder, six precious numbers of 
^pVtt- domg, by way of t^x change. ^Ti^ a trifloj but such work in en 
.n^ust not want material. I^Ieanwhliej we commeod them to their 
/iXpiTs and a mpre naodcrato regimcD. 

J.^ e . 



'HUT ttie Auiliar or %Utti9¥r^k^* ^^* 

'This is the third Novelj from the pen of one ftccompllshed ccmn- 
tfymaa, since he bus been abroad* The present work, we consider 
. decidedly the best of those whose scenes have been laid in Europe. 
•A deep and powerful interest is kept up in the mind of the reader^ 
.ithromghout the whole &tory. The individuals who figure in the tale*, 
,.,are somewhat diversified, but are all ably sustained. The char-- 
.nctcr of Adelhied, we think we never saw excelled in loveliness, 
^uch lofiineas of mind, united with such angelic softness and puri- 
ty, wo have rareSy met with, even in fiction.^ — The writer is em- 
.phatically Cooper*s element* The scene on Lake Leman, when 
it waj lashad into a storm is fearfully grand and sublime — wo 
iiibiftk, equal to the best of his sea descriptions. The asent of St^ 
,:.Bert}ard is well dtjscribcd, and presents a bold and happy picture of 
the wild scenery of the Alps. Though Cooper, haa, in the present 
workj don© wellj yet we cannotdonbt his ability to do better, oven, 
if ho would be content, instead of the of\cn described Liona of En- 
jrop^^ s$< W^ry,, to eiAploy.as the field of his imaginatioo, the com- 
^ijaitiyely uoI(npwn, but still unequaled grandieur of the mountains 
..end xdfit ipli^pd waters of his Native Country. 

«. ■ 
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'The IHseoTery. 

Thtr« M a griof that will not t—U 
It l«aTet a woiwd tkat will not h»«l. 

MoNToonKar. 

From the name I have received, or rather assumed, it may rea 
sonably be expected that passing events will receive a share of mj 
attention. It is the part of a Spectator to observe what transpires, 
and approve or disapprove, as his fancy and possibly better judg- 
ment may dictate. The manners and customs of society, the ad- 
dress and gatlant.y of lovers, the charms and beat^ties of the fair 
ones, the causes and effects of these qualities, the gloom and dejec- 
tion of le ceUbataire^ the physiologig and phrenologig of the frame, 
lenerfd^amaur, etlenerfd^hmnej — all furnish for him subjects of 
jremark in his rambles for pleasure and recreation*' A mind so cu- 
rious and roving seeois to have fallen to my lot, that few of them 
escape my notice. If the ideas were composed of minute particles 
of matter, as some have foadHy imagined, it might be supposed that 
the marble walls and bolted doors of an Institution would confine 
the most wandering understanding. Although much inclined to 
superficial ol^servation, and consequently too liable to neglect the 
more appropriate wor^ of a stander-by, of judging and applying 
events, yet, when secluded from the l>usy crowd in the Student's 
wonted retreat I cannot sometimes, even with an effort help think- 
ing now and then of the various objects, which meet the eye from 
the surrounding scenery, — the towering mountains, pleasing land- 
scape, or rural cottage ; and more especially the world of animated 
intelligents, each with untiring effort labouring to secure bis own 
pleasure. The ruling motive of all my close, intense thought, till 
recently has been a regard for my own good. But the receipt of a 
letter from a friend has recently effected quite a change in my mind. 
I shall take the liberty of transcribing it entire, and of ofi<sring such 
remarks in answer to his queries, as may be suggested. 

A^- , Nov. 2l8t, 1834. 

.'* Dear Sir.— Yon will pardon all ivant of formal introduction tgt 
my letter — I write to present you a question, which it may gratify 
you Ip answer. In a country abounding not only with the necessa- 
ries, but even the luxuries of life, and where are the greatest facili- 
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ties for sustentation, whj do so manjr choose a iife of ceHbracj? 
Why are so msDy willing, or seemingly so, to act the unnatural part 
of living alone 1 Why is it that social beingsi refuse to enter the hy- 
meneal portals and participate of connubial felicity 1 Especially why 
are there in the community so many of the more dignified part of 
our race, who reject the nuptial tie ? Can you give a clue, by which 
this mysterious subject may be unravelled? If you can, be assured 
.you wili render a most acceptable service to the public and your 
most humble Servant, — A — Z. " 

On reading this, as insensitive and selfish, and unaccustomed to 
deep thought as I am, the importance of the subject here introduc- 
ed, as connected with the interests of society, constrained us to ex- 
aniae into the -cause of this unnatural conduct. .Having arrived at 
some conclusions satisfactory to myself, I thought proper to place 
them on paper. And for the benefit of beginners^ and to satbfy my 
friend, I submit them for publication at your pleasure. In investi- 
gating this question, [for I shall consider but the last one propos- 
ed,] my first thought was to theorize ; but fearing lest, as it would 
be incapable of mathematical demonstration, by inadvertently a- 
doptiflg false premises I might come to wrong conclusions, and im- 
agining that in all philosophising there must almost inevitably be 
concealed some iniquity, I resolved to seek out some honest old 
mao — \man^ I say, for I dared not meddle with the ladies' tide] — 
who had passed la periode d^amowr^ and who conld tell from expe- 
rience the causes of what I could but consider undesirable effects, 
— in a word, one who had determined to be a man alone ; and so to 
learn from him an answer to the interrogatory of n^ friend. To give 
a sketch even of the multifarious treatment I met with from the dif- 
fefent persons consulted, would be tedious. It is enough to say 
•timt the general appearance of these adf-sufficitnt men was chur- 
lish, unsocial, peevish, morose, selfish, disingenous, and what-thing 
soever else that is unbecoming and disgusting. Well knowing that, 
if a character difiercnt from these could not be found, my object 
could never be gained, I was about to abandon the business in de- 
spoif . It seemed evident that, to obtain the information desired, 
ihe person consulted must be of an honest, frank, ingenious mind ; 
;^d moreover, it seemed desirable he should have come to himself. 
{To he continued.) 
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ICoHtinUed from page 197.] 
The Biscovery. 

When upon t^e point of relinquishing ihe search, to my greaV 
satisraciioh, onie eiactly to 'my liking fell in my way ;-^to appiar- 
ance an elderly man^ whosb locks from care [as the sequel will^ 
lell,j had become gray—^bf pensive Ibbk, politfe manners, yet of 
cold sensibility ; of an ingenuous mind, somewhat commuiiicatftei 
and possessing many marks of intelligence. But what was most 
wisbed for, 6e was one % fetW^, and acknowledged with regret, 
the ranity of his w&ys, abd the wrongs he had done to society. A lit- 
tle ^Sbrt gedn^d the^cobfidence of the old man; and after learning his 
views dtid sentiments relative to his present mode of living, and 
pefibeivitig that during the conversation his breast oflten heaved with 
a de<^p i^igh, I reni&rked to him as mildly ajs possible, that from the 
totie of hi^ voide and the shade of his locks, I conjectured that he 
haid been li subject of sorrow. To which he replied : ** What you 
suppose, Sir, is but too true. Sorrow and regret, shame and con- 
fusion havo for the last twenty-five years been the constant inmates 
of my breast. In ybtilh, indeed pleasure was not atisent from me ; 
but it was of that sort, which now on reflection causes me the keen- 
est pangs." Observing that the thoughts of my friend recurred to 
the period of youth, I expressed a desire to hear a brief account of 
his youthful excursions, which seemed to affect him so sensibly ; ' 
and if it might not be obstrusive, to learn the cause of his strong: 
senaationd. <« Sir," replied he, *• with pleasure do I gratify you^ 
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toi- 3n&« Diicovety. 

wish, not mated so much for myself as tfiat yoa may learn wisdom 
from those, who hare preceded you." " Fifty-five reroluUons '^ 
said he, '* have I seeu yonder brilliant luminary of the sky make, 
and shed his most vivifying rays on out earth* As you crossed the 
rising ground beyond that woody plain, you saw a stately dome, a- 
rouod which 1^ signs of affluence and ease. In that palace lived' 
my revered parents ; — and in a conspicuous and elegant part of it, 
decked with the splendor of fancy and art, I first received the lig^. 
Whatever could improve the taste, or gratify the fancy from child* 
hood was in my possession. In my education the grand aim of my 
worthy parents and of my instructor was to cultivate the imagina- 
tion and all the faculties of taste, and to furnish me With air the^ 
salifications, which render one un hontme a la modef while the more 
substantial excellencies, sound judgment, habits of close thought, 
and principles of justice and piety, were forgotten, or m a great de- 
gree neglected. My associotes, subject to the same discipline, iH 
it may be so called, were gay and trifling in their manners, superfi«- 
cial in their thought, and fanciful in their anticipations. When to- 
gether we were inordinately given to constructing what are termed 
CAo/eatfj? en Espagne. Each felt a sort of constraint for honor's 
sake— puerile indeed, — to exert all the power of his imagination in 
magnifying and embelishing bis airy castles ; and such iofiuence- 
didjhese boyish eflTorts have upon my mind that during a great part- 
of file time allowed for sleep, strange and unheard of dreams occu*' 
pied my brain, andeven many of wy waking hours were lost in these 
fantastic employments, so that little else was attended to. One of^ 
the topics most pleasing to our fancy was gallantry. Never shall I 
forget with what joy and rapture we strove to excel in our fanciful" 
theories, and excited each others hopes, while seated beneath the 
spreading branches of the forest oak, or on the river's bank, or in 
the poplar groves, where the woody songsters warbled their tuneful 
notes. On rising the age of sixteen, I well recollect that a question- 
was proposed relative to the comparative pleasures of Pelat conjth' 
gal and de celihat. The results of our conference on this" queiy 
have been the chief source of my folly and consequently of my un- 
happiness. Our irrational reasonings (for they may be calle trro- 
ttonal,) we began by assuming as a fundamental principle, that the 
.happiness we derive from society flows from the expectations excit- 
ed'in the pursuit of an object ; and therefore those objects of soli- " 
citude, which afford to the mind the most agreeable anticipations of 
pT^aaiure, and'at the.sao^ time are inexhaustible, so that if in any 
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-one iotftance. success was not realized, the same source of pleasure 
naight remain, must be the most capable of furnishing happiness.— 
"^om these premises we reasoned, and come to the conclasion uno 
«ntmo, that the species of gallantry, the sole object of which is to 
iQake conquests, is the surest means of happiness. None remain- 
ed unsatisfied with the result. With all the ardour and fond hope* 
ofjputh I entered on the new-formed road. AH the requisites of 
^e excursion were without delay procured, the entire art of capti- . 
▼ating was thoroughly mastered, and nothing was neglected, which 
seemed necessary to ensure success. My heart was fixed never 
«to submit to the conjugal tie. I was resolved on finding my high- 
est pleasure in gaining the affections and hearts of themostaccom- 
pHshecl. The indulgence of la reverie d^amour, and cherishing a 
passion for a deceptive gallantry seemed the greatest good and tho 
.avenue to unalloyed happiness. My mien, look, address and whole 
rdepartment were fitted lo allure and facinate. My skill in my new 
,«aTeer was exercised in the street and by the fire-side, in the church 
and the ball-room. No place wab too low, none too sacred, even 
ifrhlle the thunders of Lioai, or the tender accents of mercy sound- . 
jed in my ears, my heart was intent on its schemes of gallantry. If 
the eye of an unwary youth was caught, all the attractions of beau- 
jly and gracefulness were displayed to captivate the* fair maiden.-*- 
Nor was any one permitted to escape sans bkssure when once at*^ 
tacked. The enjoyments of the pleasures d'amour and of the at- 
tention and regard of the loved, was the extent of my wishes. To 
secure those I was obliged to counterfeit the affections and attach- 
ment of a lover. The success I met with was beyond my expec- 
tations. But alas ! those, who were allured — to mention their num- 
ber would give discredit to the narrative ; and to give the name of 
each individual would be more than my feelings would endure. No 
sooner had I gained one conquest than another opportunity was pre- . 
sented for exercising my art ; and quifing the game I had taken, I 
tAstened to new combats. Thus one after another fell into my 
net, and the satisfaction derived from these gallant mancBUvers was 
exquisite. Thus passed my life between eighteen apd thirty. At 
this age the beauties of my countenace, which in youth had been ren- 
dered by nature and art unsurpassable, and the expressive look, 
^Hbich had overeome too many a youthful beauty, began to lose their 
power of pleasing. No longer was that success, which had suc- 
ceeded my earlv efforts, attendant on my schemes, I began to ejf- 
perienco an aching void. That, which had been to me the clear 




source qf pleaaure, now failed. I made wmbj riiifU, but all in vmio. 
I wooed and wooed ; but none regarded my profesBiona* Thia pn- 
ration of success prevented my wonted sleep. Fojr tbree days and 
as many nights, I slept not. On the fourth, nature no longer able 
to endure the burden, gave way to the influence of a heavy brain. 
I fell ii^to a slumber, but no reviving sleep refreshed ine. In this 
condition I had a dream, in which I seemed to be conducted to ^ 
capacious hall, in which, were to be seen the representation of the, 
feelings of those, who had been alluded by my facinations. Their 
names w)ere repeated. I recognised them, but could ill susti^n the 
sij^bt. ^he first that met my observation, was the beautiful dam* 
sel, who first received assurances of my regard. I remembered bet 
kind attentions, and the laQt lines I received frotn her after, I had 
given her to understand that there were inseperable obstaclap to our 
union. Her spirit seemed still in the bitterness of disap^toint^entsj^ 
Next to her I saw a number of those, to whom I had made eiipilar 
pretentions. Instead pf giving way to grief like the other unhappy 
maiden, with fortitude they resolved never to trust any man'' profes* 
sions of love, without demonairation. Although offers had beeo^ 
made then from respectable individuals, yet they had strenuously 
adheied to their purpose. To mention but one more eight I saw^ 
lest I be wearisome,— there seemed to be exhibited a vast number 
of uncouth forms in a confused mass, which was said to be an em- 
blem of the state of society under the disorganising influence of that 
species of gallantry I had practised. But nature forbids me to prp- 
ceed farther. What once appeared innocent pleasure, I saw to be 
the foulest cripoe. The method of procuring happiness I had fol- 
lowed, seemed the essence of corruption and the surest means of 
abolishing society. I was fiHed with shame and confusion. If> 
my consternation I awoke. From that time I have experienced i\^e 
shame and pain due to a disregard to the first law of our nature. '» 
Here he broke out into a doleful lamentation, and refused to be 
comforted. 

Who can reflect on the narrative of this unhappy man and discov- 
er not a reason that so many refuse the hyriierieal band ! Let such 
^L^l""! • '^^'®*®"''®^''^"*'^^^^""°^ ^°^ treacherous gallantry 
vexed thr^'^'T^'''*'''^^''^^ ^^'^ P^^* ^"^ ""^^^^'^ 

pedient ofL*!!".. ' ''''^t'''' ""^"^ ^^^^^ ^^ "^^'^^^ ^"^ "'^^^PPJ^ ^^' 
deceitin an^ fl^ • ^^ ^ ^^"''^® ""^ ''^">' *"* ^''^'^ *^® bitterness of 

close ^nio„ r'^''^^«a<^'^ed? Should all, who pretend to diedain 
' ^ *^^Post, and unfold the cauao of their sentiments, 
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after having come to their 8en8e8\ how few would contradict the nar- 
rative of'the good old man a|>ove cited ! 

They love 'till lore beoom«i unpleasant. 

Then hatred assume^^hear teat. Spkctator* 



The Poets Bream. 

A careless Youth, by passioo once impoUe'd, 
Seized a lone Harp, that on a willow hung 
And while tlie muses sought the upper.sky, 
Thus to its oaeaenred tone$ responsive sung. 

When sable Night, her silent reign begins. 

And starry spheres, smile from the azure sky, 
Wild Fancy then her golden pinion spreads 

And seeks her native element on high. 
Where wakes the soul, at midnights starlit hour^ 

When falling dews, revive the weping lawn 5 
There thronging waves of floating vi»ons crowd. 

That in the mind a being have, and form. 
When faded scenes, the souls deep glance restores. 

And memory's tones, fall sweetly on the ear; 
The gentle throb, that stirs within the breast. 

Betrays the tender-transport, wakened there. 
The string that pours this rapture through the soiil. 

Is touched by Fancy's spirit-stiriughand 
And gloomy objects rise in pleasing rohes. 

When fancy ,points us to the silent band. 
See where lone Melancholy, wrapped in sable robe» 

Willi sallow-vissage marked, and grief-wofn eyea. 
Steak froni the group, when cheerful mirth presides 

On midnights ear, to'ponr her broken sighs — 
Why on her ear, dees silence breathe a tone 1 

And in her eye, a form will darkness wear 1 
That cheers, the lonely desert of her soul. 

The gloomy ruins of her heart repair 1 
Here ! near this blasted oak^ the tempest tore,. 

With fire-lit eye, and glowing cheek, and warm; 
Behold a Touth, with transport-passion, feels, 

A deep loDcd rap lure, in the raging storm ; 
Whdt spirit c&Ub that ligbtnioi- from his eyel 

And sheds that glory, oer bia fervid cheek 1 
Where dwells that formless seraph of the storm. 

That wakci his pmsion from inglorious sleep? 
W but f 11 gri m TQtm* i dt ad t^s those lofty snows, 

ScHtlng with BoysJ arm, the mountain's side. 

Where to t lie cloads, tins Crater-peak aspires, 

W boae hoary belt, etizones the fivy tide 1—: 

*EmpeiIoftlesr 
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A toweriof tboaght, lies cradled io th»t heftrt» 
Which lights a beaming glory in bis eye ; 

That fiery surge, shall bear him to the skies. 
An throne him there—Eternal Deity ! 

Stand where the Ocean heares its soUen ware. 

And sirelling surges, sigh along the shore. 
Where skims, the sea-bird, long its foamloss crest. 

The raging- winds, and thunder-tempest oer : 
Why from the sacred chambers of the son!, 

Lesp into life the passions from their nest? 
Why mores our spirit with the bcariog tide. 

As roird a sister ocean in the breast 1 

•Go where gray Rome in broken fragments lies. 

Or sorrowing Thebes, sighs through her desert halls ; 
Where Iry'd arch allures ; or falling tower. 

Or death-toned echo, mocks the owlits call, 
fiere fancy breathes a sadness, though the soul. 

That prompts the mourners sigh, the hearts mute tear 
Bare mind reigned ; thought and feeling, passion homed, 

And lol thought, f«3cling, glory's crumbling bier 

That blMiag glare* that wounds the tempest-cloud ; 

That angry bolt, that cleaves the rock -based tower^ 
That ujvtlh of song— the bodying forth of love; 

That deep-hued blush— that dark-eye's magic power. 
The deep -blue sky, uncheqnered by a cloud ; 

The lightning-storm, that shakes the central pole ; 
The sol^ring eagle, wheeling 'mid the clouds. 

Gain all their charm, from Faocy's power alone.->- 

Oh mind ! thou viewless, formless thing I 

Denied a voice, to speak thy nature out j 
A scene of over-changing mists art thon^ 

Which Fancy haunts with magic of her art. 
Truth's sacred pillar reared within the breast ! 

The hive of thought ! or sorrow's rayless vault ! 
The golden .nrn, where mighty passions sleep, 

Thm forge, where Genius moulds her lightning boU. 

Thon fleeting, but immortal, boundless thought ! 

Then spirit, and a mavei deathless art ; 
Thon breathest, burnest, rei^nest, though the soul. 

The minis sole tenant ! priestess of the heart !•<- 
JIfethinks some traceless seraph of the breast. 

Stained by no mortal eye, thy holy fane, 
jA, voiceless echo, breathing through the soul, 

A throb— a tone— words mnltiplied ore vain ; 

Within the sacred cloister of the heart. 

No voice is heard but thine, nor breathed a tone, 
A starless midnight, secret as the tomb ^r 

When thought's still footstep traverses alone. 
Go ! mighty spirit from my morsing breast 

Though every word, a soul— a passion breathe 
The mind that reads, tits tender heart that feels, 

The burning workings of my spq) bequeath. 
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Thus sang the Yonth ; and as his numbers roll'd. 

The muses eaaght Ih6 6cbo 1h the sky. 
Repentant now, with winged haste they come. 

And to the musing band, thus mildly cry— 
" Hush not thy harp, fond t'outh I aWake those tone*; 

That float all sweetly 'long the listning air. 
For in thy strain such fervid feeling gk>w9 

As seems a seraph, breathed its passion there "— 



But Harp is mntc—thc moving hand is chill— 
And sorrow stills tho Bards quick throbbing heartV 

For what was thought, or felt, or dreameil Wilbi»» 
No words, nor harp,- could equally impart. 



A Scene in Scio. 

{Continued froin page lt4.J 

£vERY thduth was shut with terror, every eye was fixed by thef 
cTread spectacle before them, and every heart was oppressed with 
the backward rush cf blood. Tho deep, crashing explosions oi 
the guns as they were flying in the air, and the seas of fiame, tha 
bursting of powder kegs seenoed as if a thousand meteors had join- 
ed in one fiery revelry. The spectacle was awfully magnificienl! 
'Twas terrific, and grand bejrond the imagination. The long drawiv 
breath of the trembling Infidels sounded like tho murmurs of the 
breeze. The cry of " Fire ! " came in chilling accents upon the^ 
solemn air, and then was heard the energetic tones of tho Turkish 
officers as they issued forth their orders to extinguish the flames. 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! " shouted Jordano, in the ears of Julie and his 
sister. *' Glory to RIahomet, and glory to Greece! That was a 
note that shall roll across the waters, and startle slumbering Greecer 
that shall fill the coward's heart with valor, and shako the flinty 
foundations of a tyrant's cruelty. From this hour shall tho Morea 
date her Liberty, and Europe the birth of a nation. Ha! ha ! for' 
the Infidels! Glory to the Longbeards ! five broadsides into a 
mock fireship ! *Fireship! Fireship ! ' along the whole fleet! 
* Victory ! Victory ! ' Ha ! ha ! a glorious Victory ! " and he 
reeled from side to side, yelling with demoniac glee. At these 
words, which poured fresh sorrows upon her heart, Julie fell to the 
ground with a shriek, and seemed to have t^en a farewell of all 
future suflferkig. 
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The cry of distress arrssted the waoderiog mind of Jordanoy and 

caused him to bend over the quivering form of his partner, and to 

clasp her to his bosom as if his last joy on earth was fast fading. — 

He raised her from the cold marble, and laid her upon a couch in 

his gloomy habitation. << This tvay ! " shouted some one in the 

passage. '^ This way ! my bravos, here we catch the christian 

dogs. " Four ruffian Turks burst open the grating door, bearing 

torches in their hands, and dripping with blood. They were a true 

picture of their Calling, terrific of countenance, and hari^ in their 

tones. A smile of hellish triumph curled around their mouths, and 

as they glanced their eyes at the two females, they assumed a more' 

horrid grin, (and laughed outright at the prospect of more blood and 

more misery.) " Ha ! " thundered forth Jordano, " ye have come 

at last, ye Infidel villains ! Ye are not satisfied with your fill of 

blood, but ye must hunt us out like rabbits, and hold your carnival 

over us. 'Tis not enough that ye have left us to starve, but ye 

must cut our throats to make sure of your prey. Ye have blood 

enough already upon your shirts to datnn you, and little will ye find 

in us ; your work was almost done, ere ye polluted this place with 

ydur unholy visages. I am ready for ye, single handed against ye 

all^-do your business quickly. I have but little strength, but you 

must pass over my body, ere ye lay unholy hands on these helpless 

bejtigs come now if ye would taste my blood ! '* The thurderer's 

fire sparkled iti their eyes, and the deep grin of iroAy settled on 
their lips, when they saw the knofty club which he held menacirigly 
in his hand, and the advantage he had gained by stationing himself 
at the entrance of a recess, whither his sister had retreated, drag- 
ging along the unconscious Julie. They stood an instatot spell 
bound by the awful pallor of his countenance, the hard compifession 
of (he lip, and the settled determination of his whole manner; then, 
like hungry lions, bounded fbrward to drag him to the ground. 

But the Herculean club was not to be encountered with impuni- 
ty by the tender skulls of the Turks, especially whert wielded by a 
maniac's hand. Oneof them reeled back, throwing out his hands 
as ifgrasping for some support, and then fell like a log upon the 
gr6und. The others recoiled, gazing with horror updn their cotft- 
pfttiioh's quivering body, then bending their fierce, and glowing eyes 
upon their dbsperrite adversary. " Cluster not there," shouted he, 

* I stand ready for ye I have finished one— come on — to your 

work with a wilt— ye'll find mo nb beggar. Aye, como, arid rei&tige 
your murderous confodarate— I prepared the match— I sunk the' 
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ponder— I firjiggpd alopg th<l nyp;(sk fireahip—I strewed the sea 
^itlr tfie 4ea^-. I dmy^ ! dere ye ! " qin/ he gnashed ^s teeth, 
i*^^^ ^ ^^^ '"^to. ^ «P"od, and whirled bis chiU hijgh a^e his 
**W4 with the ferocity of aheafded ^^er. One of the ruffians stejy- 
pei hBck a few pap^s, an^ dj-ew from his side a heavy pisto), iiid 
twroeight it <^ ^ hvti wiA the maniac's heart. The ball, atttf tUb 
yt^r^ sent at t^ sain^ injSftiEmt, iJarf boi'h took effect. Jordano stag- 
4ered b^pk to the father end of the recess, but immediately recov- 
ering, resumed hi|3 fo4-nier position, leaning igainst the wait. But 
WiUi such precision and force was' the club hurled, that it struck the 
Turk ip his forehead, apd Hteraliy tore the skull from its socket.-^ 
The remaining two s^w their comrade fall ; they wavered an iA- 
«t^ then sprang upon (he defenceless Jordano. « Away ! ye 
Oiinioiis of beii,' away ! " burst oujt from h& chest i^ itccents so 
4eep ^T)4 ^w^ul, ^at the very Infidels fancied they heard ^e angry 
tones of a i|uperior beipg. One ^we stricken villain reCbiled before 
t^ haughty j(;estttre ^afiiis antagonist, but the ptliW fess fearfut 
4ared to grasj^ t^e bleeding arm of one i^honi'he bad imagined was 
^ yfofii 6pXp pbwerfess feeibg. But he found himself most uncer6- 
nypfliouriy |[oUen wi^r waj for the farther 9ide of the apartm^nt^ 
ij^bither he wived in due time. 

. 'jTJie rays pf a lamp, as they strug^f led tbrough the thick darkness, 
t)ir^w upjon the wall the shadowy oMtlines ot three or four more 
formf , whpse ugly visagjes came peering through the gloom. Those^ 
^I»> faadjhad the first physical interview with our sufferer, had sup- 

Sosed him to be, ^ VOfk brokien spirited, subtle dissembler ; but 
toy Sflw from tisEe livid glare of his eye, the ifierCe energy of his 
ge^rsji, ^e filing accents of idis voice, and the o'ermastering 
stri^gth of his limbs, th^t h^. wa|i a bocfy of resistless energies, a 
i^pirit of demons, roused up by the merciless lashings of mental fu- 
ries. Before his unwavering g^ze, and the, Utaflinching attitude of 
^ body, the II we strickep miscreants quailied and shrunk. 

<66nfusipn I darkne8| ! << Back ! away ! " shouted Jordano, air 
he saw the approach of his enemies, '< avaiint! else I will lash you 
With a whip of scorpions; drag ye over beds of buriirn^ Coals, and 
consign yn to unutterable wo ! Begone ! begone ! " A deep wttS 
heavy groan of distress burst from the chest of the reviving Julie* 

In an ins^nt Jordano was blinding over her in agonizing earnest-^ 
nieas. The rufiianj^ ll^zed upon the sad scene with exquisit de^ 
light, minified with a bankoripg for deeper, and more soul piercing 

John 
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agonies, a hankering for blood and life. They bound him. Htf 
struggled once with desperation ; then he uttered no cry, moved not 
a muscle, but was motionless as a lump of clay. Two of the knaves 
slang him on their shoulders, adfi jambing bim along the narrow en- 
trance, threw him down by a collection of combustible nmteriris,^ 
left there seemingly for the very purpose to which they wefe now to 
be appropriated. The sufiTeter exhibited no signs of life, and, when 
the flames began to lick the sides of the pile, and (he smoke rose 
above him into the heavy atmosphere, he seemed iiteensible to alf 
pain. Meantime r^uming consciousness roused the swooned Ju- 
Me, who, catching the faint glimmerings of the past, staitbd upon 
her feet, looked around With a terrified glare, and cryhig ** Where! 
Wheie ! " rushed out of (he gloomy dungeon. As she saw tho 
Tolumes of smoke rolling up info thie afr, she flew tathe spot whore 
her husband lay, with shrieks of chilling horror. One of the ruf^ 
jBaos brutishly hurled her back, and answered to her mild entreaties 
lor mercy, and her cries of helplessness, with a bitter sarcastic tone, 
and a sneering grin, that showed tte flintiness of the recreants 
heart. A divine and melting tenderness clings about the female 
Ii6art, or rather makes a part of her nature, and shines out in every 
word and action — a tendei:ness thatsubdties tiie coarse and hard 
hearts of grovelling wretches, that lights op within the one, with 
whom it comes in contact, a flame partaking of its own purity and 
loveliness. Her natural timidity is a barrier, that restrains her from 
those hardning scenes, where wickedness and wrangling undermine 
the sympathetic part of humanity. Though she is thnid, yet there 
are times when she is an angel of strength and fortitude to the 
brave, a being of unearflily seeming, apparently a visible sonl, that 
is appalled by no danger, and is insensible to alt else save the 
thought that wastes the moment. 

In such a scene— and such a scene was acting on that sorrowful 
night^^the heart that can preserve all its stoniness, the soul that can 
mock the tearful earnestness, the heavenly sublimity of nature'9 
tender pleader, must have passed the ordinary bounds of wickedness, 
and willed to itself a cold desolate and hopeless existence. Yet 
aoch were the ruffian Turks. As they s^w the unearthly being be- 
fore them, her countenance of horror, her disordered hair as it fell 
tremblingly over her shoulders, and felt the strong agitations that 
thrilled through her remotest limbs, and heard the mild, short and 
broken exclamations of her agonizing spirit, they steeled their hearts 
with the ferocious determination Hhat tho should die. 
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. *^ Ha I ha ! " shouted one in a voice that seemed to be answered 
b/ a thousand le^ughiog demons, <' what wouldst thou, fool! Bj 
.Heaven ! he dies ! " She fell suddenly, and seemingly as dead as 
if an arrow had pierced her heart, and the brutes laughed in tones of 
Jiollow discord at the effects of their brutality. As she awoke from 
her drea.m-like stupidity in which she had seen a thousand visions 
of wo and terror, reaUties that sickened her soul, and made her long 
for Ibe quick remedies of death, flashed upon her wo*wom mind.-*-* 
She experienced a sensation of chill, for the heavy dews had drench- 
ed her thin covering. Noisome odors were afloat in the uight air, 
and the sickening stench sent home to her mind ibe awful convic- 
tion that the villains had executed their threat upon her defenceless 
jbusband. She threw around her eyes in the recklesgnesa of de^ 
spair, and a few fitful flashes of smouldering embers fell upon Ihem. 
She arose and searched for some tokea that these dying brands were 
the remains of the funeral pile of her husband. She poked from* 
the coals a few bones, and collected them together for burial. She 
then piled up a few sticks of dry crackling wood to assist her in the 
pious orgies. Alone, unassisted,, and unheeded, she pursued her 
jnelancholy task, without a solitary sound, to notify her of other 
existences; save the frequent click as of a hammer upon the disttht 
ship. 

She deposited in the little grave the few bones she had fow^t^ 
and, as she piled up the heap of displaced earth, she sung a requi- 
em to the departed spirit. Calm and clear was the tone that brpko 
the awful stillness, which hung like a pall upon the sorrowing, deso-^ 
late Island. There are dark spots scattered upon the carpet of 
life by the windings of fate, when every enjoyment, and every friend 
is wrested from the entwinings of an ardent aflectiofi, when the last 
hope that throws a beam of pleasure upon the thorny path of life ifk 
torn from a bleeding heart. We are doomed by the same fate to 
fret away our lime in ineffectual attempts to pierce the awful uncer-p 
tainty of the future, to catch even an obscure hint of the course 
which destiny has marked out for us, of the joys and sorrows, which 
are mingled with the tide of coming events. The acute anguish of 
our suspense is heightened by the strong, unaccountable prestnt- 
iment — tangling our present joy«— i-that ours is a fate of sorrow, and 
the end of us a wearing out by misery :-^and this is deep despair. 
This is a dark and lonesome period and a freedom from its 
trials, is the fittest l1|Stitio^ that man c^n put up to an ovenulinj 
providence* 
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For be Miui^^ W6 ahall ^p bUWeSvefiB up ift a loriialy Mpeii** 
jtr^bUity, beiieying that ho joys are rfcuerved for us, and not Wi^ld^ 
to burden more buoyant sjiiritfl by the fbrebddings cif onr own duior- 
dered minds— believing |h^ Ire stand aione, in deso^Ate iS6lM^- 
pke»a witbout a friend to hint to us that we are in the land of ghii 
spirits— and hurried on by despair to curte the Cfod of our being) 
or, a« is the fact, but seldom, we iB^all depend solely upon the deky, 
i^id close our hearts upon all worldliness. The Jatter Was the hap- 
py lot of Julie, Although there was th<a in her voice thajt betokr 
ened her bereavement and wo, yet it was strptog and sohoroQir tha^ 
leemed to tell that God was within her, supported hel-, and ewifr 
forted her. She arose from the Uule inoiind oyer which she had 
Itpeeled, and walked away slowly and untremfalingty to her m^era;- 
ble abode, traociaillized by thoughts that threw ft kind bf teavenly 
joy around her widowed heart She grpped along in ttte &kin6ss 
to the spot where her sister once lay, but she was not fiie)te. ShjS 
lit her lamp, and stood for a time gazing with a placid and sbrtowr 
ful countenance upon the darkened features of tbeunsufferingdead^ 
then turned to bid l^rowell, to tfie place, that had witnessed the end 
of her joys, aod the birth of ^er iiprrows. "Fi^rewett, home, my 
only homo— *tis hard to pvt with thee, thou^ the joys Uiouhast 
brought me are few, ai;id the miseries many. Tet thou art my home^ 
and it is hard to say* Adieu.*' 

<^ Tes^ I must leave it. Tis weH. f must leave the bohM of 
|ny ^oxdano^^but all is well so long as I can call the Lord, my 
God. All the world hiay not be as these Ti^rks are, and M the 
Tul^s mfay not be as these, my Jordano's murderers. If I must in- 
crease the number of their victims, I may fall into tender hands, ^ni^ 
4hough I shall live and die a wo-wom captive, I may nojt ihee^ tho 
frOWbs that others meet. If I shall live in after happiOfdBS I will be 
thankful* But if I must die — to night-^I am ready. Farewell^ 
home, Jordano, — all. '' 

%e issued Tor the last lin^e, from the entrance, and passed On 
jeltmbing over the heaps of rubbish, chilled to the heart by Ibo^roana 
and eries, that assailed her ear from .every quarter. 

ft was a Ht0e befdte morn, when fi darker hue is &rOWn tipoa this 
eastern sky, and the stars assume % more cold and dying trppear- 
jsnce. Site threaded the perilous avenues, speeding her way from 
Ifreiriekining' scene of butchery and conflagration. Many a wan 
jwreti^h passed her with a hurried step, and a startling glance. !£s< 
^aj>ed frpoB Ihe inost alarming perils she sat down upon a atone f^i 



«iMilA« f^w «i6mtet8 of test, mnd-Mi «li^ tlmi^ of tbrJiMBal fu- 
tNirci, ike gvre forth fim^ntMgfaB tlmt Memod tocfad&»kmj:Wr 
}tf«. Om wfaHe she cootelDpktvd Ihe aftcAklMte ^teodemfaM sof 
ter oim hefetfty and thought of the pftiiM that afae had oft eodotad m 
Yiew of others miseries ; and, exalting otera to the alaodaid ^(htif 
tnm ptritf, iha foodlj believed Ifaat if «be atMoM fiiM ihto the hands 
oTterenABMea, ahe should elaini.ai^ reMive m^rof frooi 4hem.w. 
Feud, aftd happy deksion I The lerellers, e as a g e d at all ioDov«» 
iioa^ wem pu f ia i Mg a fuHoaPy sweeping sysiecii of cuMhroatiaiiu^^ 
At other Allies she felt an invigoratiDg aoaBething.withifiiier^ a*hope 
^Mt ahe natght escape the thirst J canubals, and she started ffom 
tier aeat, and ran a little iMiy, stnag into aetiaa hj the bought. /la* 
oonsiderate folly ! The nDsat^aWe demons were boldi»g'thei^ear• 
niyal oitaliaost every acre of the Istand. fittll she hurried ^^ aa 
if te^y the thoughts of crime and wretchedness, which continued to 
haunt her. She oAen looked back, weary with life, and hopin|; (hat 
some ferocious barbarian was following her footsteps ; and as of- 
ten looked back from a very different impulse, as the fear of vio- 
lence, and the imagined picture of lier hacked limbs wrought upon 
her bewildered brnn. The sun was high in the heavens, and yet 
she wandered on without aim, heedless whether she found a safe 
asylum, or met a sudden death. She found herself before the door 
of an humble cottage, sequeatered in a lonely wood, and not far dis- 
tant from a recent track of the murderers, ^bo pushed open the 
door and entered. 

There she found a single (emale, on whose counteimnce was im- 
aged the deepest agony. At a glance they knew«s '•ti^ctually as 
tongue could tell the bereavement and anguish of each other's heart* 
A silent and tearful embrace was their only salutation, and a spark 
of joy kindled in their ^yes, as they gazed once more upon the liv- 
ing, albeit worn out with watching, and sorrow. 

They covered their faces, atili locked in each othcr'a arms aa if 
4o give natural strength arid protection* They watched Ihe dediiH 
ing sun, and saw his last feeble rajs tremble on the ruby clouds.^— 
Despite the fears that almost overpowered them, ih&y aook into a 
fitful repose upon some straw, that was lying in one comor of the 
hut. In the night as dreams of terror poured round them, they 
would start from their sleep, and ehriek aloud» aa if their vieiona 
were realities, and would find themselves locked firmly in each 
.other's arms. They would drop to s]oej>, only to shriek again, and 
on waking be drawn closer together. 
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It was neoriy morn, and a straggHog party of Turka imigki Jba 
■aan in tiia mooali^U, making thair way through a narrow atrip oT 
undarbmah, in wbidi the cottage was ntnaiad. The^ ware sated 
with blood, and their passions slnmbered in the intoxication of gmtr 
ified lawlessness and brutality. 

They made no noise, save that of the dry sticks in their path.— r 
They deigned to ^aaee at the decaying hut, but seeing the utter 
poverty and loneliness of the place, passed on^ and the two insensi- 
ble females might have escaped the horrid fate, had not one, aciua^ 
ted by a more levelling spirit than his comiades, threw a torch upoQ 
some dry materials, in the entrafice. The smoke white at first, bar 
gan to roll slowly up the sides, then burst forth into a wide, vivid 
body of flame. A long, hi^, and terrible shriek —and the frail roof 
tumbled upon the forsakon victims ; and thus they perished. 



The Attack of Malta, 

hJi Valktte.— GraiMl iMToiter of the Ho%p\tallprjf, 
MoNTjiEviz.. — La Valette'a Covjident. 
SCENE.— A Private Room. 

La FaZctfk.^And thai car order falli—cramblet to dust. 
Time sweeps o'er nt» his mast'ring^ hand and then 
Oar name—oar order will be sooa forgotten 
Save Id the schoolboys wild imagiuings, 
Or knightly tale of some poor minstrel. 
And 
* For this Tain babble of a'narae^we've bar'd 
Our brands in battle— turn'd back th* aveugiDj^ 
Moslems steel from his xoeak energy— stood 
Proud Europe's bulwark and have seen weak Kings, 
Pumble themselves to us for aid to sav^ 
Their thrones and gilded sceptres from the 
Turkish power — for this we've spurn'd th' luxuries 
Of life— the revellings of case— the loves 
Of woman— that dream of qu^ young days. 
When bright eyes flashed uppu us, and light fotms 
Danc'd along. Yet have we gain'd that name 1 
The Syrian plains have quak'd beneath our 
Charge, far niore destrueUre than that desert 
Wind, whose blast is death. And while we made 
Jerusalem oar seat, fair Palestine 
|Iad bloomM once more— rioh with (he bjood of foes. 
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And newr«|Mn tbiff-tpiirlBUiiif tea, our broad 
Standard streams—the terror mf Xh% foe. Oor 
War ery rings along the waves ^ the b<»p« - . . .. 
Forlorn of coward sailors^- the Infidela 
Worst hate. 

Alas ! not now beleagaer'd mi thoMwaUs, 
Cut off by famine, pestilence^ and sworcl.^^ 
Hopeless of aid. What now reitfains except, 
To die.— Then why should I shun death in Battle. 
Where from my youth up> IVe loTed to rage 
Among the ohargiog rankc— where i^ the,t1iickest 
Fight, my sabre gleam'd-^my name the cheering 
War cry of my band. 

Ah! 'tis not the death. 
For ^adly would I die, could but the 
Knightly order, and their fame be sav'd. 
But that the Moslem snecringfy shall tread, 
IJpon the bleeding corses of my land — 
Among our dwellings, and along the streets, 
Within the churches— that the IJIluezzins cry shall — 
By Heayens ! It «hall net be— one— all, shall 
Fall. And if they gain the City, they shall ^nd 
It a wide grave — a sepulchre silent. 
And dread» and lone. 

(Enitn Mtmirwiiy 
How stands St. Elmo, 
Is it still impregnable 1 
J^onlreaU.^ One by one, 

The gallant band are falling. Yet as one 
Falls, another rushes in to fill the space. 
Sternly resolved to save the post or die. 

La Fai«</«.— Montreuil ! there is no hope but dealli'. 

MorUreuil -—None ! 

La ValetU. — ' None ! Venice looks calmly on, and aees as 
Fall. We who have sav*d her commerce. 
Rescued her captivcs-^stood as a wall 'twixt 
Her and Turkey. What would Venice be. 
Had our brave Order, never touched at Rhodes 1 
A desert — charnel House— a home for 
Forest beasts -echoing the Jackals cry, 
^Or Lions roar, or 'chance her tall Cathedral, 
And her Church St. MarkS} might echo now the 
Bloslem call to prayer. 

Shame— shame, on Venice! 
And the Christian world, who can look tamely 
On, and see us strogglin*', with our common enemy. 
Nor strech one arm to aid. ^ 

Let them gaze on— 
They work their own undoing.— Letthem tear 
Down their rampart of defence. Tower— Castle- 
Battlement— all that defends them from th' Turke ; 
And they shall rue this day. Repent in tears — 
Too late and know—** they work'd their own undoing. •' 
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Vif iUnce say tkai e*«rB(Hr Y«mo« 
Prepares a force t<r«KI Im.^ 

Lm VaUtU.—Yf aid at, whea (i»*b7 000, nor Order 
li all i^ne— when Mahomet's alaret fbali 
Riot ia •vr eM««» er 'dtanee ahall fire 
T^be lofty piles— arboaeoB that shall blaze, 
TeUlof the Nations, of Ibeir tegratitvde. 

MwUrttUl.—ShtXi we sarrender thenl sbatl tkb Mosleias 
Walk in safety thro* dtir Temples f most thtf 
MahoibmediD, who loug^ has fear*d th' areafitog^ 
Knight ; has fled firom before the ligbtbinf 
Of bis e/e— the strength of his right arm,' 
Rebel amid our Palaces f 

Lm ra<e</e.~Hold ! No ! Not while aii arm can strike a blow 
For Liberty.— Not white a Toice can shoot 
Ow War-cry. — Ktot while a atone remains 
^pon bar walls, when the Last Knight has elos*d 
His eye in Death. When IVf^lta is a heap 
6f rains— shapeless— and'blackn|ng. Then let' 
Them enter. Then as they gaze on the 
Disjointed mass, they may insult the Cross. 
If they find room for joy, in the wide havoc 
or their shatter'd bands.— Go ! shontth^ War-cry, 
On, to the Defenee ! and let the volly'iug 
Thnnders roar', ieaii«g oiir slara Wfolrsi 
'Po ttmquett or to iftV. 
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Amid intellectual chaos, how beautiful appe^i^ ihei rays of oni 
twinkling luminary. Order, direction, life iteelf, are its effects on 
a disorganized world of mini, that might lie senseless forever, with- 
out the soul-stiring influence of its cheerfulness. But how grand 
would be a flaming globe of pure intelligence^ should it suddenly 
burst from thick obscurity, to shed its effulgence on ode uiibrokeo 
chaotic mass, as it occupies the spac6 destined ere long to glow 
with richest lustre of the tight of genius* Such transforming bril- 
liancy, thus emerging fVom deep gloom, was never witnessed, iathe 
radiance of a singte, unaided, human intellect ; but not much infe- 
rior to this in grandeur, was the diit-breaking of that moral sun of 
the fifteenth century, whose rays at first, however, only flickered 
through densest clouds of entire, continuous, mystical error, which 
enveloped the whole soul of Creation. But soon the clouds began 
to coil, and roll back into vacuity before his genial heat, while he 
discovered himself to 90 awe-struck world, as indeed, the mighty 
sun of truth. Something similar to the former, were the several 
gems in the corronet of that intellectnal constellation, which before 
and after the above mentioned period, did so much to enlarge the 
boundaries of natural science, and disclose to the philosophic eyei 
the grand machinery of the physical world, and the then hidden laws 
of Nature. What such men have accomplished may be seea in the 
present enlarged views of the world, on almost every subject, which 
is ever made the object of contemplation. They gave new life te 
genius, they fired manldnd with lofty bopesi They showed not 
merely the flashes of intellect, but a clear, resplendent light, which 
thus far, and even will be reflected frpm the mirrors often thousand 
minds, to the end of time, gathering fresh lustre from every reflec- 
tion. The present perfection of the sciences, declares their laborf • 
Nature has been unravelled by them* Her laws, though astonish* 
ing as much by their accuteness^ simplicity and exaetness, as b^ 
their wonderful operations, are seen as m the brightoes of Noon. 
Her noblest sons are her mirrors, in whom she discovers to an en- 
raptured world her own unrivaled beauties. These have existed in 
different ages and under various circumstances, became th«. pro^ 
digies of their age. 

22 
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It was not one mind alone that reared such monumental piles of 
intellectual greatness. Mind urges mind. — ^Thought is but the pi- 
oneer of thoughts. — PhikMOfrfiio v^eiaii, theories, nay, the entire 
speculations of centurieS) form but simple propositions, or are en- 
tirely blotted out in those sucfeeeding. And thus tardily is truth dis- 
covered — thus protracted the process of Discovery. No one dwelt^ 
constantly, under her influence, when relying only on hb own 
powers of discrimination, to trace her footsteps in his thoughts, or 
by imagination to mark her progress in the minds of those about us. 
And so the phenomenon is explained that the mind is less at home, 
less active, less itself in its own element, than In the world of mat- 
ter. There must necessarily then, be a copious use of thoughts 
(t>nce unfolded of truths once settled — and a'^corresponding destitu- 
tion of original ideas, and less thoroughly-investigating examinai-' 
tions, made for new thruths. Musing thus, and with true scholastrc 
air, closing the organs of vision, that no obtruding idea might gain 
admittance, 6^ /^/ roti/e, into the audience chamber, Morpheus 
approached me, and sweetly hushed all disquietude within and nois^ 
without ; when suddenly appeared to my imaginative vision, km ob- 
ject which seemed invisible, at least to mortal ey^s waking ; and 
thus he spoke.—" Long time I have watched your perplexity, and 
know well what is that < ultima ThtUe * you would attain. Long 
have I eyed ydtkr spirit as on tbwering wing ft strove to mount the 
highest source of intellectttal light, and with feeble effort, to scaTo 
the battlement cff truth. She Who occupied the highest tower, in 
stemirfdignity frowned it down to its accustomed course. — Ah ! 'tis 
vain, *tis aU in vain to think to reach that high estate, with enough 
of Istretti^h io take besiege or storm, the mighty tttwer. Pihite ye * 
are and mrtrsf have limits to your progression — ^your eyes can never • 
' ^weep at once the unbounded scheme of things, ' nor once per* 
ceii^ that distant' goal, to which your ambitbn aspires. Vo moftat 
ha^ Vet (tod'Attt faolfoiH^d ground. Aristotle, Plato, and thkt ntdi- 
ont^ost of tfaf^ly jeWetIs, did not thus — Des-Cartes not thus, nor 
Bacony Hbcke add Others 'who are the chief gems in the itHellectti- 
al cofonef. They were content, net to face truth in her bright ar- * 
ray, bQt to trace her in her effects, and to disclose her dignified sub- 
strffiftiSllty, tL»^dhe deigned to^anction their phylosophy.' THiey re- 
vealed 'the tj^erattods of Nature*-* those which had til ways obtained, 
in th« Hftwid of the same causes, and these they calfed < troths, '-^ 
* Original ideas. * But why may not Columbus say he discovered 
an * idea, '-r-,originaI too, wheu b&^ beheld American land ? This 
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object had ever existecl — but the process of discovery was original. 

SoAesv TO/ogers ia m^tid Aaemrory bav^ origHDilt^dpr^ciMQs \» 

arrive at certaia iodepmidant pfinciplefi^ .whtcb thotigh existent from 

creation, had never before been known. Yet do they arrogate, tp 

themselves the honor of forming them, and well they may, when 

compared with those countless millions of imitators, who in desti- 

fqtion of fnfmttre power, too weak to strike out oite new ctHirs^ 

for thought, Irtve merefy improved, it may be, the highway trod by 

the former. Such are not th* spirits tb dwell in the-'pr«»eoo© of 

truth. They discovti- no' natural tbougb4.-*-unHble to explore the 

labytiiithian wanderfefsofsi^>6riormiBd«>or pffffoe stmHar cottv*' 

ses, have conlfibalod tlidr mke to «meioth th^ poitbw&y of-etheri^' 

<hat ftiTMM^, more preeuMid time miglM not be iost,-^T4id«^»4tvo< 

ruyt lived in vain, the/ fit! a mighty- clmsni m tii0'int«li4et«ml wiortd^- 

oonneeting ^ subliine views ttnd disco vertex ol^ttte h^erorder-df 

mM*, to thoM wb^ should be eifligkiened. Thes» have not tfaen- 

to tog and toit to reach ^e emiaenoa of philosophers, norch^^-liK 

Jesoend from tbetr serial i«gi<Mis of their sptrtuaKty to hekfitoonWrseJ 

"wi til those who «re aetnalfy tyf s lower xufder in 4tie sisat^ «f imeNee- ' 

tualbeklg. : • » * : *- : 

- But why Mcli difference in men— men of common ortgiby «ndt 

-GommoB destination, who have equally the book'of K-alQf6 to sMk^- 

•^her seen^ to explore, her operatmis to tvaee, and hev Jigfat Imo 

refteet ? Go aslithie princea of pjsik^sopli^-^flsk the tftsC^smliii, %\i^ 

phykuikropists, Hm great ia ev«ry Age, tl» . seoret^ of ' tbeiir gveat«> 

tiese. Wove- they aH scholars ) Yes^ they, were Mie veMbrs ii^> 

were wor^y of umli^iao. Na studied pageaatry, nor ponsp of bir«- ' 

reo letters eommiiigled in their M« of gbry. Their teiili^oQk w«e" 

Nature. ^They sought her not in &e gaudy, drapery of Jolion, nor! 

fieeded ^be poets skill to Ammate, diveraify, and adorn her sceneryy ' 

•orh^ week t>f what kind soever. But pure stm|ilai uiltamishecb. 

N«l«i<e, «8 it came fitim the tiand of tl» Ahnighty- Avehiteetv i»tt» 

their a b a oii i Dg theme. And wmt^ thes^ original miadsl tiMiritigt)ti;ei' 

attest k-«*4iere was tfaetr superiority ; wiw dewier than eofanm«n ' 

noffids coedd fiilbdm, jmw \ci&ker thaa these could -soar^^Bntki^hait 

weve liiey origtoal l Not in invewtioo,. but? diebo^iery.- They I mid ' 

us aei what N^e^ure was,, hut what slia did.^ ThatiobMw^ dl«dbiiie<4. 

ry i^ aei tw he fcemied hy-^fioite intelligence. What ! \ shfdt ifiliff ri^v r 

peet the knowledge of hi^ great Origin^ I Shall ye. in ^your- A^hls* * 

foir origiaality^eoter the locked chnnbem of eteraal sriedtnti ? iMSi ^ 

curiosity, let fierce ambitsoii>fa« gently curbed ;. let tbti wild i]W04% ' 
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se'siiiAetotliebMeonlo waroTOoofMChcoasQinatefolijr. Betk 
not to stratch your mind to what it wms not formed to con^preheod, 
bat know fbe vast remove between a created and uncreated mind. 
Plunge not into die inuBoasurable uhjM betwixt ib» tw<h ^^ hopes 
to reach (he iari for dialaat shore ! — S^i fbU is fioasible.-r-Paah 
down tboee imuimerAl^to tomes from their fi^nim eminenee in fom 
estisMUMO, mad dig deejp, and long the soil of y$mf own mindr^ 
valch well the oper^ilioes of Nature, gather (visdom ftonberup* 
teataminated s o o ic e d e pend Mi Ar thought od the kboEra i^ 
others— form an independent genios — ceas«^ yeer own powers^ let 
investigation of jFonr own insteed of olhefe, he your r^ieace.-^ 
Steae on w sa liti es as they are brought to your view, end erhetber 
othem thee have taken the eourse you pmrsee, or not, the credk of 
ioriginality, wiH he jFOurs. Glenous w^ he the d^i when this ad- 
vice shall be oheenred.«^When the embattfod phalaax ef sel^diaei- 
plieed mind shaU unrsiistingly piess fevwerd to the ceoeuma^en of 
this eoBobling object When scholastie competitiee shall not een^- 
eist in the committing of the most facts, that predecessors have 
estebUdhed, not in crtticidly obsennng eTeqr rule, ie eeeh depert- 
roeat of literature, which have been s^tled by maaters of Sciencf", 
but iHien the age shall be characterised by origtnatiag ite l e anwBg > 
When though the science of past ages receives atteation, mid serves 
as a director to genius in iu first essays at discovery, it be ref^vd* 
od as valueble solely for tbat purpose. When oncoler awgic ahatt 
be removed from imctent litierature, and man oepses to veaeratefhe 
common place ideas of antiquity-*— and i» repeat duriag most of hta 
lib the truiams of the whole world. But wl^a soofie thought, ^ un« 
thou|^ before ' shall grace every seolenoe in sociid iotereomise, and 
intellecUial improvement, become the motto of all ; when tmth io- 
controvertibly fixed on the basis of experiment be the foaadajbea^ 
all argumentation. Then wiH the maveh of miad he siihstantialiy 
onward, and as at the commencement o(^ all knowledge, original 
will mark every feature and action of the mraA. What though an- 
tique lore should be lost forever, would not the same or better ek}* 
mente exist of which to form a new ? Can time seally give worth 
to any thought ? ITet it seems the immense vaUie atlM^hed 4e thie 
litemtere, is pdneipaHy owing it its age. Time has hallowed the 
Btrams ^f those lyres, and flung an enchanting witchery over 4ha 
emphasis of its orators. Yet if they are inestimable, yeu ought to 
study the cat^ef pfthejricejebrity, rather than its effects. 
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Was it because their miads were strongly imbued with the rifiae- 
fn^nt of long preceeding generations,-- -or by attempting to assimi- 
late their doings to what had been done before, that they could rear 
such imperishabte moniinieats of fame ? Ought we not rather to look 
for them in their exact portrature of Nature, throughout — and those 
faithful delineations of passkm^ the workings of the soul, which must 
forever chord with the general tenor of feeling ? Their philoso- . 
phers were indefatigable in their search for truth, aided only by Uie 
light their reason had illicited ; and what wonders did they achieve ? 
Iliose wme dmya of acknowledged originality. 'And do not causes 
exist, sufficient to energise every mind ? Might not these too be 
days of brightest originality? The wants of the work] are fully 
known — Sciences half finished, literature at a stand, and the want 
of cultivated talent in each department of active life, call loudly 
for deeper investigation of elementary knowledge than has yet been 



Rottsey rouse^ ye mighty spirits in the majesty of your strength \ 
Let eacb be the author of its knowledge-~-each the critical obser- 
vvator of Nature. And each vested in his own armory, grapple in 
fiercest combat with whatever opposes your march towards the ci(i- 
del. 

Then ^mll your lUtraH become the founders of Sciences — Na- 
ture tether fountain head be traced, her hidden stores all revealed, 
the gloom, the. mist, which now envelopes the sky of literature be 
transformed to light, and cheerfulness, and a new, regenerate intel- 
lect, stand out in bold reliei^ the effect of correct discipline ! ' He 
ceased. ' His gaunt form gr^w more ghastly, seemed inordinately 
protracted, and in fear I shouted, who art thou ? A shrill voice re- 
verberated from the walls— rl am The Original.' Instantly the 
(blast cut the light shadow assunder, and I awoke, to con the in- 
struction given I but being desirous that others should make it the 
subject of medita^on, it is thus presented for the conunon benefit 
of all. Thtjra. " 



1 
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The Pivate'» IVight Htvim. 



NioRT tUr«i7 Teil btof v «'er th« bMwtod L:l« ^ 
Tht wiUonw leaa them o*er the water's side. 
And ivhisperto (he kiss allnring smile. 
The gfHok old roeki-foolt stern ia* conscious prid^, 
Ai if th« lft«tliUif tipfUp khpj deride 
lo scoru tliey shadow every coming wavo^ 
And if perchance they feel the storm lashed tide, 
They after monnminn^s hursb their t«»M «re l^ve. 
When tlMf d* feel tb* pliMMd «fatcr*s gientjo laye^ 

A fkiff Is dancing on the jolly wave, 
Tba m#ek sail beUic$ to the wlibtUoj; .«mmI. 
The boatman ycer^ round to the robbers caye, 
And peels bis sung that echoes far behind. 
Can you tell us kiud friend, in thtt dark miad. 
That eaeoM all mirth and iiMNDeaMy »ow. 
What thoughts of blood and caraa|;e are corobiuM t 
What noble powers liind nature did endow. 
What high attainments edocation did allow 1 

lie liveit a youngster in a foreign laud. 
He oft hath stood on England's clifiy shore, 
Or dj^hed'his foot agaiAst the pahhUtf ilcaad. 
And caroled to tlio ocean's thuud'ring roar. 
He had cnrichc-d his roind with various l(»rc, 
Aodgaiaed a sovlreigRs smiles for all his toU. 
Ue sighad to rove wheu England plaas^d ao more 
To shun the fi^ht, the din, the blood, the spoil, 
lie slew bis wealthy lord, and left his native soil. 

lie reeved the tackle of (be swelling sail, 
' And poising on the bending urall stood ; 
Then answered to the merry making gala. 
Or plun^d most sportin^y beneath the flood. 
.Ho bug(fed the icy yards with fortitude, 
Aad <iheer'd the lads with many a joify aong. 
And when the forefgjiraow iHiite ««iis ha »ieircd> 
He thought of home, re]^nted once his wrong ; 
Then fteeled his seared heart with foul resolves, and strong. 

"Oho, my chieftain, ho my eremite, 
The roving lada are out with heart and glee ; 
Oho, my chief, this is a merry night. 
Aye, hark, I hear their stirring jollity. 
This is as a long night, as night may be. 
The mellow moon is danoing on tho deep ; 
And come the laughing breezes o'er the sea. 
The shrill tonM owlet too, his rapers keep, 
krpun* the chief and let us on like lightning sweep. 
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Forth from the sfaftdod care, %9Um§9n9pu»g9, 
And the light ikiff goee baendiag ^aiiy eis. 
Upon hit hrow it the dwk frowft of lumtj 
The devil in bat eye* end with'riof sc(»|*d, ^ 

Curls oe his lip. sword, piiPtol, ceeqae fnrewM«» 
Of tome dark deed. His frame ef irea nerres; 
Jast hintt he was fpr daciog; aetioas bova. 
ISold, wary, he hit giant might raserrcs. 
When danger coiues, then acts a sonl that never swerves. 

<< The Pirate where ? why stay my Bueoanears 1 
Think they their chieftsin sleeps away the night 1 
'His arm unnerved ! his heart wrapM up in £ears 1 
Think they be loves not the Pirate's Aghl 1 
Rebels hit feelings at the bloody sight t " 
" No chief they know> their Ifeaders heart full well* 
They feel most cheely on their nwonlit night. 
This night to let their swords» their courage tall. 
The Pirale, ho ! she comes my chief, on yonder swell. 

On deck (he Pirate chief, tye» well his crew. 
And hU keen glance deteets tiM latent heat; 
That warms the bosoms of those desprate few, 
And makes the warmest pulse, more qnickty beat. 
And the drtad dvvgars af thatr eaUincgraa^ 
He too of hatred, feels a deeper fill; 
He longs the dread, stern hour of strife to meet, 
Whui tha loud wat dhbntt a fleece Mga instill, 
Cravls o'er the Pirate's time-worn frame, a atraogthiiiug ohili. 

Who'd be a rover on the windy seas. 
Drag out his days in toil and bitterness ; 
To gain forsooth, one h6nr of hard-earn'd ease. 
And live iHthont a IHebd to aaoara or bteee. 
Cut-lhroats,iiis mates, his recomptsnce distra«S| 
Foul blood his elements his being crime ; 
Who thus destroys a soui once pure, sublime. 
Not tt^ b«l fie^ aoeh motiMM wiA tha faeUagt ehlva. 

Hre Pirate dasbea on, aiid- tha fierce ererw, 
lioll In their daath charga4 i;iMs» wil4 wtnda Uav 

To their whistle, shrill as the shrieking mew; 

The colors, penoncd on breezes flow. 
' And thelight spray whirie rottofd Hs sailt of tn&w, 

Tha night watah shoots, ** The sail ! ho ! lads the $mh 

Pown go the gaifs, the studding^ down they go; 

And nought is heard there, save the hnming gale. 
And' the big wave* aa they dashagaiaal^ tbe w»h* 
Th«stnurger|iMW>ia dteshing high the Ibaoi, . 

Right on she comes, nor spies the luchiog foe ; 

The mariners perchance now dream of home. 

Of joy they knew, but ne'er ag^aln shall know.— 

'Tis the last dream that they shall dream below, 

Their distant friends shall ask them long and loud ; 

*Till time shall mitigate their wasting wo. 

Ah ! yes, the coral soon shall be their shroud, 
And the huge monsters o'er their putrid corses crowd. 
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< Mj Bttceancen ! * Up, fly th« emarMt* Md§, 
Onee mw the Pirate to the breeaet twine*— 

* Thj BaeeMeerr! * Tke magry thmnler roll*, 
Aad tlio bl«o TMlt, tke ttury eooeero r&q^r. 

• Mj BaooMMOrt ! ' Tb« Hrato ebiefUIn tpriii^-- 
The ptstoU fftoli, ffWordt cfotbi the daggf^n gleaai, 
Tba tramblinif eanraAs to the tackle eliagt^ 

And eeboes o*er the deep, the dyin|^ aereaoi , 
Aad flows along the •battered deok, a bloody atrtaaa. 

*Tifl done, His done— the work of death is done [ 
Aad the last heart is bedded in the deep— 
The eaarass falls, and the rich priae is won. 
Many true lads hare bled, and they shall- sleep. 
Till the Arehaagel through the woiMahall^ sweep— 
Tes, they shall sleep naoouscioos, though they be 
Of the dark waters, that their bodies keep— 
They soon shall rise like spirits pure and free, 
Aad awake to Hfc aad immortaKty. - q. Q. 



HiBtorjr or Spate and Pmrtagal. 

Lardntn Cabinet Cyck>fedta» ¥olt. 19 to 33, iocluMve. This, 
excellent work has been ushered into the worid under the niost fa- 
Torable auspices. Forming as it does, almost the only attainable 
information, direct and entire^ on one of the oldest countries in £u> 
rope, around whose histofy, the darkness of the middle ages has 
ever hung, it must be regarded -as invaluable. The author in ex- 
cessive care to confine himself to a recital of Peninsular afiairs, is 
plain in his style, approaching in some instances, the dry. Yet he 
certainly exhibits transcendant talents as a hietortao. — ^Ingenuous- 
seas, and impartiality seem stomped en every page. Neither fear- 
ing to do justice to an enemy, nor wishing, by covert insinuations to 
scandalize any action that mighi cooAwe or diagram his country- 
men, sect or psHy, he has shewn himsetf above all intreague for 
royal, or popular favor, discovering his sincere regard for truth, and 
determination honestly to regard it. Hi» opinion, when circum- 
stances require, is frankly given, but in no case wilhoitt sufikient 
reason. In short, it is a work ttmt amply sostoins the jusUy cele- 
brated character of the < Cabinet Cyclopedia. ' T. 
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It Citiiiipse at the llepubiic of lietterii. 

This is truly aa tige of books. They swarm as did the locusts 
of Egypt Numerous and copious volumns, contaiuing the an- 
eient iore^ revised, corrected and supplied with additional notes, to- 
gether wlih later and recent Jiterary and scientific productions load 
the shelves of the book-seller, as welt as those of some of our pub« 
lie lihraries. An unprecedented number of presses are likewise 
kept in constant operation, from which issue daily, books aiid peri- 
odicals of all sorts. Surely many of the sons of Science and Lit- 
erature pay their devoirs at learnings altar. Law, politics, theolo- 
gy, history, biography, natural, moral and mental philosophy, re- 
ceive constant attention. Especially do fictitious writings abound. 
They exceed calculation. Poetical productions are not a few. In- 
c^^sant additions are made to t&e world of Literature. 

By as8idt]^bu8 investigation and careful examination, scattered 
facts and liiateriats are discovered and brought together, so as to 
afford a methodical and comprehensive view of the peculiarities of 
di&reo( ages and counties, and of the lives and characters of vari- 
ous distinguished personages. Out of great but isolated principles 
long established, together with those recently inducted from generaf 
ifnd und^diable facts, new sciences are created. 

Yet the body politic of letters is not altogether rid of those who' 
are charmed by Platonic dreams, and those fhscibated with the rev- 
eries of the alchemist. Among certain classes, a s{$irit of specu- 
lation upon the futt^ elSiists. The phenomena of the heavens, and 
^ro great and rapid changes amongst us on this footstool, excite 
theii^ serious attention ; they are ready to conclude, that something 
anomalous is about to succeed. Would not the case be well wiCh'^ 
tfaem, and the world at large, were the waves of their expectationa 
cireumseribed by tiie principles of inductive philosophy ? 

No theory of whi&tever materials framed, or however'absurd, pro- 
vided it h^s once taken root, has wanted patrons and advocates.— 
Phrenology and idealism, though to most, subjects of ridicule end 
merriment, are, notwithstanding, to some, in a degree at least, what 
{dchemy was to a class of scientific enthusiasts of the dark ages. 

I — I o 

1 I ^ 
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Tho Press must needs lend its aid to aojr science, art, specula- 
tion or theory, that interests any considerable part of the communis 
ty ; no proverb more unquestionable, than that, " in the making of 
books, there is no end. " Notwithstanding the numerous authors, 
whose names environed with imperishable fame, have come down 
to us from antiquity ; notwithstanding those, who, in later tirees> 
have become distinguished for achievements in science, literature 
and the arts ; notwithstanding tho copious writings, that do excite, 
the whole circle of knowledge allowed to manisty no means care- 
fully explored, and minutely examined : advancements are stiU io 
be made, and errors to be eradicated, in almost every department 
of learm'ng. Heroes, who will have become distinguished on the 
drama of life, are yet to be the themes of song. Rocks, hills and 
dales, oceans, lakes and cataracts, now obscure, will yet be cele- 
brated in verse. New fields of literature will be laid open to the 
delighted view of admirers in aAer time. 

Many of the writings of tho day are evidently inadequate, in re- 
spect either of amusement or information, the grand requisites of aH 
type, and need, therefore, nothing but the revolution of time* to 
gather them into the gulf of oblivion. Many books contain mere 
ingenious speculations. Many, from their very nature and design, 
are no longer useful ; and very many, the world might do as well, 
«nd perhaps, better without than with them, by reason of the man- 
ner in which they are written. Fictitious writings occupy a wide 
and conspicuous place in the literature of the present time. They 
are sought after and read with the utmost avidity. Consequently, 
many able talents are employed in novel writings. That the GreciaH 
Gods would have dashed to pieces their golden bowls of nectar, 
could not, with reason, have been expected ; but, no doubt, they 
mingled a considerable portion of tho crystal element with their 
most precious drink, or suffered from excess. The idea of doing 
away fictitious writings is wholly absurd. The literary productions 
of the arch magician, the far-famed Scott will long exist, to amuse 
and delight.* But there may be excess in novel reading as well as 
many other things. How does excessive devotedness to novels af- 
fect a person whose employments is reading and study? Does it 
not cause him to be dissatisfied with the real state of things, and to 
long for some visionary land^ the offspring of dreanv^ ? Hoes it 

The novelist afTordi u* the meaof (rf pleasure, and of cultivating the taste 
and iroa»ination. 
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not lead to an abuse of the imagination ? — and does it not create an 
excessive sensibility, that enemy to happiness, and to a manly and 
efficient character ? Is it not the source of the many specimens of 
Byronic poetry, that may be witnessed in almost every periodical ? 
Does it not, in fine, hold up to the eye of fancy, those strange and 
conAised images, which blunt the reason, and thus render the man 
incapable of clearly distinguishing between truth and error? 

Excess creates aversioo, and is, therefore often, for a time at 
l^ast, its own cure. Appearances in the horizon of Letters ihdi- 
tnie a change in the literature of the day. Lardners Cabinet Cy- 
ekpedia, the Family Library, the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
and others of a similar kind, are sure indications of an extensive 
rofbrm* • 

Indeed, afler all that may be saidi to the contrary, this is a period, 
in which many are aWake to the true interests of learning. It was 
ushered in, connected with all the benefits, which the master spirits, 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, and the many mighty and illustrious, in* 
tellects, have bestowed upon mankind. The maxim, << that knowl- 
edge is power, " is now almost universally received ; and the in- 
«}uisition, the crusades, the horrors of credulity, and the civil and 
aclesiastical tyranny in all their forms, have taught men to beware 
of ignorance, as of a fatal foe. 

How much is it to be lamented that the tyro should be lefl a^ 
midst the wide domain of letters without any guide, except what is 
fifforded by his own short sighted observation, crude faculties of 
discrimination, and perhaps a few friends, he may have in the circle 
of his acquaintance? Do not the reading community lack one thing 
very needful, viz. a well written, full and correct treaties, show- 
ing the peculiar excelencies, defects, and the general influence of 
4be writings of the most prominent authors ; in fine, something 
constructed on a plan similar to that of Knapp's Advice in the Pur- 
suits of Literature ? C, A. S. 



ERRATUM. 

The second line in llic fourth sttuKa of the " Pirates Night Cmit©'' should 
read, 
'* And op the bccdcd wale le pcisiog stood." 



L. 
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Sae Winingate. 

Ce46r Slreeiy B ■ % . 

<<Dick Was ever a time so lovely— *Tcrar Iktie heM beat rigbt 
merily in that cotillion, eh V* 

" Ah dear Ned^-no call for that sarcastic grin — ^bnt thode keea 
eyes ! — My poor heart was not encoffined in its tisual invinciblwr, 
else defiance would have been enthroned upon my broir.^— O jre 
bright spirits of yonder radiant bonm, is shoyonr offbpringt— 
Such powers-^Pardon Ned, buf* — 

** Ye Gods ! lunatic t — Man, do you forget the club—the raotn 

in H s hotel — the scene In L street? Up! up— What 

yield — ^ye coward — worsted by a soft gh-l! O, Ohivalryy this 3roiir 
might ? — Tour boasted firmness — with all your stoicism, and geod 
fellows indifierence, could you not stand the assault a Uttie longer ? 
Tjfo days— O Furies T* — ' 

<< Talk not of two days — Go tell the dyhig nan to deky but 
two days^ — the wounded Soldier to stanch his wound as long — 
but tell not the wounded heart to forbear agonizing that time*^- 
)Twas Sue — Come greedy-eared world, know wherefore my bead 
is bowed, my cheek sufilised ! — Yes — and she saw the wofond — 
and when my hearts blood rushed thro' my burning vtsage, 01 
did mark delight well kindled in her eye — 'Twas joyous V*^^ 

" Sue Winningate — Monstrous ! Dick, you must not, cannot,-^ 
Renegade! Remember your promise Sir-^and then the club ;-^ 
Will this little gust of feeling conquer reason ! — surely you forget 
yourself!" 

" Folly — Never to love. What fools —who then had seen the 
lovely Sue? All commonalty I renounce — nay detest — they're not 
cop^enial. — A bad promise broken is half repented." — 

*^Was never hope withered-— constancy never broken in the 
test act ? '-Ah luctus memorabilis I I loved --away — memory ? 'tis 
a blighting curse— and yet 'tis sweet. Loved ! Oh tell it not iq 
path— 'iwas my bane— I'll no more, no, though 'twould save ten 
thousand from unearthly gloom. Wolvef— Ah Dick to the Res- 
cue I"" ^ . ;-^- 

How Madcap, 'dye think all vile, all }^j habit, constitution, and 
primitively by Nature herself, weak crafty, deceitfuH— I will not 
bear it— preach to the winds. — A rake h^s yet a heart and so has 

Sue Winingate— Let them be joined. " U. 



January \,^IS^. ?aj^ 



January 1, 1S34. 

A happy and {Mrosperoua New Yeae to 4hee, most gentle and 
courteous reader. Joyfallj do I greet you on this occasion of good 
feelings and well-wishing^nay, wonder not so to see my brow 
l^parkliog with the frost of a winters night, nor shrink back from the 
chttling grasp of oiy icy hand, but sit down for a moment, (with the 
Philomathbsian in hand,) and I will (ell yon how all this has hajp- 
pened. 

Now I have always believed that dame Nature, or whoever it may 
l^ve been that had the mixing of my fantastic mould, took oare to 
spice H with, at least, twice the usqftl quantum of curiosity, for it is 
utterly impossible for me to refrain from exercising a Fwd-Pry cu- 
riosity upon every subject which smacks of the marvellous. I know 
not how it may appear to yoo, Mr. Phile-Philomathesian, but in my 
tnind, there was always something '< passing Strange " in the shift- 
ing of the Year ; how the Old Year could consign over the manage 
.xni^nt of affairs to its successor, with so little ceremony or bustle, 
that no one could explain the process by whteh it was peribrmed.-— 
At night, we sink cfuietly to rest upon the bosom of the Old Year, 
and upon waking in the morning, find oorselvos carried swiftly for« 
ward in the arms of the New ; while the former is, in the space o^ 
six hours, entirely forgotten, or spoken of as something which per- 
tains to antiquity. My mind has never failed to be agitated on this 
subject, upon the recurrence of every anniversary since the day 
when I listened to the nursery tales, or instructed in the legen- 
dary lore of certain wise wiseacres in the neighbourhood, who had 
read the thousand and one etorics of the Arabian Nights, could re- 
late a <* thousand and one" witch stories of their own, and several 
of whom had experienced something more than the inkling of a 
glimpse at a bona fide witch while busy at her ianlntma. But es- 
chewing all digressions, I wish to ask you reader, if there be not 
something in this metamorphosis marvellously strauge, and hitherto, 
unaccountable 1 Why, I have heard them say, that just at mid- 
night, when the Old Year gave up the ghost, the clock ceased its 
ticking, for an unmeasured space of time — that the moon and stars 
all stopt, abrupt, in their course for as long a period, to gather 
breath for a new start on their yearly careerr-^^pme affirmed tb^re 
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was a meteor visible at the same instant, which was reckoned the 
burial torch of the Old Year, while others talked of a strange form 
that came flitting on the midnight wind, and such mournful and un- 
earthly groans as would make the boldest heart beat quick to hear ; 
and many an eye-witness was ready to testify, that precisely at 
twelve o'clock, the cattle of the farm yard all knelt in silent devo- 
tion at the solemnity-- it may be this was on Chrismas-eye ; but all 
the other circumstances were indubitable facta connected with th» 
change of the year. And the annual ebbings of curiosity had sq 
long worn and fretted my patience, that I last night determined, if 
the thing was practicable, to fathom the mysteries of old Father 
Chronos and, perchance, give a peep at these short-lived childreo 
of his. 

Accordingly I repaired to a spot, the location and geaeial de« 
scription of which, it is far from my present intention to reveal, 
neither can I say precisely how I came to the selection, but have 
no doubt it was by tho influence of some instinctive premonition, 
for the place was most opportune for the occasion, as propitious foi 
my object as Kirk Alloway for Tarn O'Shanter's adventures. It 
was prodigious cold. There was no raw wind to annoy me, not 
the least breeze, but I verily believe it was because the atmos- 
phere was congealed, subjected to a complete stagnation by the ac- 
tion of all the frosts that ever hovered about tho North Pole, and 
it seemed as if 1 were in an atmosphere of frozen quicksilver. YeJt 
there was no retreating, for having come here with the intention tQ 
watch until past midnight, had I bolted now, the jeers and raillerjf 
of a certain duoy who constitute two thirds of a certain irio^ would 
have been more insufferably sharp than the keen ago of a Green- 
land night ; and right lucky do I deem my fortitude. It may have 
been a quarter of an hour before tho " witching time" of night, 
when a long drawn groan was audible from a distance. —It might 
be the moaning of the wind over the hills — no, it was repeated, and 
lo ! that august personage, the Genius of 1833, suddenly appeared 
in view. I shall not attempt his description, but if any one is ci^- 
rious about his appearance, or his noble spreading wings, for h^ 
had a magnificent pair before they were soiled and worn by use, 
go to the same spot a twelve month hence and watch for his suc- 
cessor. For my own part, I thought myself /ro^cti vp to a prepara- 
tion for any thing which might present itself to my view, but really 
I was unprepared for a sight so awe-inspiring. As he approached 
the spot where I stood shivering, l^e slackened his pace, and thus 
outspoke the grave Old Year. 
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The goal ! the goal 1 how welcome to my sight ; and yet that 
goal which makes the close of oiy toilsome course must surely 
prove my grave — the end of my existence. Yes, 'tis finished, and 
cold oblivion comes — then let it come. Already the New Year 
appears to take this ponderous load. Advance, my laughing 
youth, and put a period to my toil, for weariness has conquered 
me, and I am unable to make the itt>o ends of my course meet." 

" Really, sire," said the New Year, " I cannot conceive why 
yott shoufd talk of tdil. ^ Prithee, haste on the little remnant of 
your course, and lei us see that tiifle of yours, which you deem so 
wonderous weighty ; il surely is not siich a world that it can tire 
my vigorous limbs." 

" My boy of the ruddy cheek, I see Ihe smoke curl out from 
those eyes of thine, which will gladdfen the hearts of men in winter. 
But I once felt as fresh as you now do, and thought lo finish my 
course in half the allotted timo. Now I am old, mf joints are fro- 
zen, and every sinew a slave to frost. My time has come, ^ttd I 
sTiall be remembered only as one who bore a mighty load of care. 
Even the grand illumination, that was to light me to my grav«, 
some meddlesome spirit has hindered, and set fire to aH my starry 
rockets some forty nights ago." ^ 

" Father, this is no time for "groaning. Give us that trifle in 
your hand, and name each parcel that I may know what it is which 
outweighs all ray conjectures." 

" Nay, importunate boy, should I tarry to name the half, half 
your journey would never bo performed. First, comes a host of 
hard times, a mighty heap of weighty rubbish ; for all imaginary 
as they are, there is such a continuity of groans, and such rivers of 
tears, that they well might load one less vigorous than yourself. — 
Here is a little bundle of cayanney which Yankees call Nullification, 
the lesser half of what I started wiih. Best reserve it to season 
the Congress stew this winter. And here is a world of doubt upon 
the merits of thirteen candidates for the next Presidency. — Now 
let me hang the Union on one side and the States on the other, " to 
Iceep the balance true." But Randolph is gone and your load 
will lag heavier, for he was like hydrogen, of a buoyant nature. — 
Here, take the Bank Specie and tell the old General" 

" Father, the time is up. I must away." 

*' Then take this bale of English stuffs — Reform ! Reform ! 
and petitions longer than the Chinese wall ! And here is old 
Ferdinands empty seat and Portugal's crown if no one comes 
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to claim thom, let John Bull take them as toyi for hia children to"^ 
plaj with. Ah! take the whole load, in confusion as it is; one 
ehvge I have bowerer, for your special care. It is my last mj 
djing request, that yoii will see that it receives no harm."^ — Imag- 
Sm my astomshment, reader, (to say nothingof gratification,) to 
•ee him 'produce our own editorial drawer, replenished with jl su- 
perabundance of manuscripts, and the six firstlings of sprouting in- 
Ullect. He was proceeding in his charge to the impatient youtii,' 
when the notes of the TiQage clock, which was just beginning to 
alrike twelve, drowned every word he spoke, and he was every mo- 
ment growing more Edion-lihey I even thought I could see the 
stars twinkle through his flitting form, when at the instant the ham- 
mer struck the twelfth bk>w upon the bell, the New Tear by a dex- 
terous maneuvre tumbled him in among a confused heap of stm- 
dne9^ seized bis voluminous bundle, and in an instant was under 
way en his new and untired course. I did wish for a few moments, 
that I knew what directions he gave about the <' charge,*' but wo 
have poly to wait and we shall know this and much more. As the 
iffw fledged eon of Time, sped on his way, a little zigzag at first 
until he recovered bis equilibriumi I observed he scattered his va- 
rious commodities on every side, and with a profuse hand, so I 
have no doubt we shall soon hear of strange events that have hap- 
pened ; but whatever may como, Heaven grant that he may scat- 
tor blessings upon the heads of our patrons and correspondents, 
Und wiien he shall have finished his course may he find us all in 
the enjoyment of heahh, peace and happiness, present and pros- 
pective. Tt 
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'TIB vniTOK LBlfDf TO lIVmLUBCT HBA CHAlilft.'' 



THOUGHTS ON THE CHARACTER OF THE SULTAN SALADIN. 

Where erer we find a charatcer strongty marked, mUk grtaC 
and generous qualitiesy we are erer disposed to do it reTeience.^ — 
It is an involuntary, but noble impulse of the mind. Greatness of 
soul, wherever discovered, will always command respect. How- 
ever vile, and abandoned a roan may become, a disposition to 
honor exalted virtue, will yet remain in him, — a star that shines 
through the most clouded atmosf^ere. It is hard to conceive of 
an intelligent being, where its influence is not felt. When every 
other good sentiment or impulse is driven from the heart — a deep 
and settled consciousness of the worth and dignity of virtue and a 
disposition to admire and esteem it in others will always remain 
fastened to the soul, surviving the wreck of all else that is excel- 
lent. A bad man, indeed, may be disposed to deny itsjnfluence, but 
it burns within him ; so unwilling is he to endure the pang it occa- 
sions, that he is careful to shun the society of the good, in order to 
escape the pain. So that wicked men seek the company of the 
wicked, where there is little to trouble them. 

But what the^base, unwillingly admire, a gaod man lovee to hon- 
or, and endeavours to imitate. Thoughts of eatalted moral excel- 
lence are familiar and pleasant to his mind. He feels himself 
honored in the society of the truly great, and attains to higher mor- 
al dignity by looking upon its portraluro. There is too a glory in 
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heanog of great men, ibr they are of the same great family of which 
we are one ; and we seem in some measure to reflect their greatness. 
For this reason a truly good nan, is always striving to devate the 
condition and character of the community, hy shedding the light of 
truth, through all its members ; and for the same reason, his thoughts 
dwell, with intense eagerness, and he studies with keenest reltsh* 
what ever is revealed of the foture stole, as preaeAted in the Bihke^ 
where the virtuous and redeemed soul, will shine with ever-bright- 
ning lustre, and glow with purest radience tmstaiaed with impurity, 
unclouded by error. 

The Sultan Saladin was a man of wonderful energies of mind, 
and if we consider the age in which he lived, and the people over 
whom he reigned — we must confess the probity and integrity of his 
character truly adinirable. The greatness and strength of his 
mind, at once appear, in the fact, that ootwithataadkig, Ae obscu- 
rity and meanness of his parentage, he rose to an Empire over the 
whole of Syria, and in a short period under one closely JELnited gov- 
ernment, widely separated tracts of territory, that bad always been 
rivals and enemies, and concentrated in his <»wa person, the hofnes 
and fears of a vast people. Ilis active spirit, awoke eneigies which 
bad never before been excited— instituted harmony and order, 
where all had been confusion — and reigned undisturbed by ieud^ 
and rebellions, over a people of the most restless and tarbulent char- 
acter. He disciplined armies, that had obeyed Uttle but the im* 
pulse of their own wtUs, to sustain long and suceessful wars, %- 
l^nst the chivalry of all Europe, inflamed by the strongest pas- 
sions that can operate in the human soul, and finally he died quietly 
in the H<^ City which he had so bravely defended, beloved by all 
his subjects, and the terror and admiration of his enemies. 

But the boldness and active energy of his mind, \m not yet so 
much to be admired as its iofiy moral greatness^ He lived in a 
country svbere crafl and cunning, were (be only instruments men 
used to get power —in aa age, when the roost barbarous cruelties 
were practised, towards a conquered foe^ — and when successful 
duplicity, was the grand political throw of ambitious potentates^- 
Saladin rose superior to the genius of the age. WIuIq he was wis- 
est in the cabinet,'and most daring in the field, he was generous and 
forbearing to the vanquished ^^andid and even handed/ to a scru- 
ple, to all with whom bo had dealings. Towards him and his race, 
the christians, exercised a deep and unyielding hate ^ to them he 
was ever gentle and kind. Ho offered tv^xy facility in his power. 
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to tho«0 who sought the holy sepulchre and sacredly fuifilled the 
treaties, entered into, with the crusaders ; this is the more remarka- 
ble wb«n wo romembor, that the chri«tian9^ were not over- careful 
of their faith. 

The mind loves to dwell upon a character that unites, with a 
blaze of glory, a sterling and unshaken integrity. It is a splendid 
picture of human nature. There is so much in a vast extent of 
empire and piles of wealth to rob a man of all the kind and gentle 
qualities of the heart, that we think it almost a wonder, where we 
discover one, who shows himself above their influence. Our ad- 
miration is increased, when we find him among ignorant and savage 
heathen, where there is nothing to guide him, but his native good 
sense and wisdom. We applaud a character at one time, while at 
another, we would simply approve ; we abhor actions now, which 
we would have boen inclined to pity and forgive before. This is a 
Y^y just and Important distinction, and ^it is an excellent quality 
of the mind that prompts us to make it. So too where ever we 
discover a great man, in circumstances, we little expected it, we 
are irtmek with an agreeable surprise, and it produces an efiect 
which otherwise, it never would. 

There is something highly agreeable, where we see a man show 
biMmlf si^Mfior to the thoughts and prejudices of others by'whpm 
ke is SHrrounded, and rising like a column above the great mass 
of mankind. It creates an emotion, some thing like that we may 
•oppose the traveller would feel, who should iind an obelisk or a pf r- 
mid in the desert of Arabia^ On the plains of Egypt, it would 
have oceasioned no wonder — but rising in this wide circle of sand, 
it fins him with aatoniahment. 

In instituting a comparison between Napoleon and Saladin — it 
would seem that we were bringing together, the antipodes of char- 
acter. In all moral qualities, indeed, they are essentially and to- 
tally at variance. The Emperor, was fierce, suspicious, an arch 
hypocrite, full of deceit,-~-displaying on a magnificent theatre, the 
«unntog and knavery of a clown : — the Infidel was frank, noble 
minded, generous, without a shadow of fraud. But there are 
points, where they meet. Both rose to exalted emioance, from ob- 
seare stations. Both were warriors, and diveloped the high tem- 
per of their minds, in the fields of war. Napoleon's mind, was by 
far the moat vast and daring — more rapid in its movement<i. He 
oonM combine with astonishing facility, the energies of large mass- 
es of soldiery; aod centre them on a point. He could force into a 
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•ingle eflfbrty more gigantic powers of mind-^conduct a field of 
battle with more masterly ftdUreaB — and in all the more active And 
brilliant qua) ilka «r ibo n^ldlcr, he was (he greatest. But the 
Sultan doea not j^ield to liim, in bis influence oyer the soldiery — in 
that magical difTuaion of the spirit of the chief» through all tho sttb- 
erdinato mcmh&tu of tbo a rmy-^ warming with hii own tbightjr 
thoughts the hearts of his soldters, and animating the whole mass 
with the glowing ardour of its head, in collecting in his person the 
whole glory of his people. In the loftier qualities of character, thd 
Infidel is far injidvanee of the Emperor — in probaty — integrity — 
aad moral honesty. Napoleon we admire and wonder at, for thd 
astonishing displays of gigantic genius* — But his morality shocks 
us. Not so with Saladin. Like a splendid monument, Uiat at a 
distance inspires us with admiration, for its lofUness and huge di- 
mension — on a nearer approach, it delights us none the leis, by 
^fae beautifiil harmony of all its minor parts. H. 
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Ib t contest betweaa tlteeirly iB^bitmnls of HoHh Ctrbliim ■»! tfe* 
rM,wbo«Cteiwardi joined tte Fire Nationt, tho In^mrt #effO btnied hf 

% brare eliief J¥eewalionah, or the Sine of Bif Thaaden, to ealled bocaato 
wbonoTor he wont into battle the thnndor wai the loadeit Daring the ea> 
^foment the Saeheoi was lOTerely woanded, whan hit o%a tte geu^roaMf 
undertook to boar him from the batUt-greaad— thO tcfaol b halow. 

WCSWAX«!IAH. 

Hold Ontalaiti, hold ! *at madlj rua 

To ttriTO againat the doom of adrarto fhto. 
Manitto't^airt, aad Who thall dare complaia 1 

Help me to gain tbit bank ; my loal it faint— 
Oo lade for me the eooling ttream. JitSj head 

Whirh giddy round, dry thiftt hat teikod my throat, 
Aad all tk« world, aboTe— aroand* gtowt dark. 

Oh ! ton of war, we tio'd the Red Men erred, 
That they did r«r permit thete treaeheroat Whitei 

To plant their iron feet vpoa oar toH , 
Now, bate retom ! they oreet trample at. 

The eowardt ball prerailt. The deed it done. 
And WewakonaVteekt the land of tonls. 

O Son, be glad ; the King of Thahdor goda 
Where thrioa each moon the fresh magnolia bioomt. 

And I thall daUy feast on White Men't heartt. 
But now onr harrast'd bandt thy preteace lack; 

Go, tare the remnant from tho blodd drtfhk ifWb, 
While here their Saehem titt, ere he thall start 
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UpoB that long and weaiy joani«y where. 
The twft canoe rtekt oift Ha darksome waj, 
Through bogs and feas of that widei ledcf )*k«« 
Whose circuit holds the ialands of the blest 
Take now this erown, this sacred talisman, 
Tis' fraught iri^ gema faore glorloat, in mj sight. 
Tbaa all tkftglitterwg gavds whick they cao boasts 
Who tell of kinge beyond the wat'ry deep— 
Ootrards mado pale by fear* an unripe raee. 
Like these who dipell mid icebe^j^ of the Nortk. 
This crown owes nought to foreign art or skill ; 
Behold the braids that once did crown the scalps 
Of White Mens* wives j now deck'd with teeth of hiin„ 
Who firatipresumptious, shed our brothers* blood. 
Oft had I watche'd, with eye of deep revenge, 
His tall and cruel form. A.t last the hour 
Replete with vengeance came ; with madness wild. 
Oar wanriors from their ambushM eoTtrt sprMig, 
And joined in fiercest fight. I songht hi$ blood. 
And quick he fell beneath my vengeance-stroke. 
All day I hover*d near, and when his corse 
They, weeping, laid beneath the fresh- cut tuff, 
i marked the spot ; at midnight tore him thence,' 
Then forced these trophies from his lying mouth- 
Tore o«t hit tongue, and from its resting place 
Of foul deceit, rent forth tke TiUian*s heart. 
Then ** Vengeance'* oried, and HFft his shameful cerse 
To gorge the kittdred wolf. So do, mid more 
To him who al«w tby sire. Wbon I am gone. 
High rai3e for aae the eaorthly aaoond,- «ai tbeva 
Place by my side the hatchet rwi wt4k blood. 
And dreaded bow, whose fatal force iheioe 
Hath often felt, and falliag kise?d the emrtfa ; 
My quiver too, weH filled, that When the time, 
Predestined eomes, that Nature ttrea again « 

By sleep refreshed, ne Chieftain shall be found. 
Who standi se prond as Weewakenah brtive. 
Oo teH hit widow'd wife to de«k kenetf 
In costly metal orbs and wampnia wealth. 
Then all who pass that way shall poipt at her. 
And say " behold the Thunder Sachem*s wife *' 
Tell those who may survive this days* sad work, 
No hope remains — their souls, of hope bereft, 
Sktil henceforth starve, or feed on cold despair. 
The land their fathers trod, and where entomb'd 
Their ashes quiet sleep, they soon must quit. 
To seek a home beyond the Father-king of Floods. 
But rushing forth,*like falling avalanche, 
Or murd'rOns cougar bent on rapine's feast, 
Let them avenge our wrongs; on man and child 
Full vengeance take for all our thousand woes. 
Tell them to strike when the broad heaven is blaek. 
When loudest thunders mutter in the sky. 
The spirit of their chief high on the cloud 
Shall fit, and point the way— 
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OVTA^Attl. 

They eoM«, thmj b i»i ! 

^ A.WAJKO«Aa. 

No. B«r« my mm^ of dMtk is tpread; oa« hew 
And I Ml ffOM. Oo thoa »■« aid mir m*a~ 
N«y, wUt ; •twrnUd flat wf th joy thmr dMturd toab^ 
If tkes tk«ir fb« mickt raek with tortnoas pains ; 
Om blow of thlaa— will foil tfceir pray. Strike, strik«» 
And do tli« ftpitudly d«0d— ' twiU murder tiiai. 

eirrALAssi. 
So baae m deed, my head shall nerer do— 
May Otah*s carse blight me, unless I bear 
Thoo safe from harm, though thousands strike aroaod. 

WXWAJKOITAH. 

Nay. keep Ay etrontth to wreak it oa the Im-^ 
I hear their tramp— O soa ! one friendly stroke ; 
Coma, haste to cleave my scalp~ne*er yet thy axe 
Has draak of nobler blood. Dost fear 1 thea go. 
And let them bam with An the Thonder-kinf . 
Dott waiil aee in the cloods ! the Bif Man stands. 
And thunders lond ; his roice is strong with raga. 
See ? see ! how from his eyes red lightoiags flash t 
MaaiMo heakoas me, farewell— fareweU— 

oirrA&Asef. 
Sy Otah, he shall aacrad be, whoee arm 
Hath feU*d BO brave a chiet That deed PU 4o— 

How from Ike nash hia seal leapt j^yoos forth f 

Snea ! Q iatv^te son, what hast thou done t 

Knea ! 'twas his owe lips that fare the word. 

And I did only etrike, the holy chief 1 

A father tao ! Madaesa has seised my braia — 

With streagth aaknown before wantons my aerre, 

Aad wo to him who feels my hatchet-ate^e. 

Now fiw each drop that from the old maa flow'd, 

Hafo streams shall spout firom those who eaaaad his death. 

And Weewakoaah*s tribe shall paint them rod 

la blood of those who crash our Indian race. 

I hear a Toiee, it rides upon the wind ; 

The Toice of him that's gone. It comet sublime 

Upon the ^Hurlwiod^s sweep. Lo ! on the cloud 

His spirit rides and sings the song of war. 

But ah ! his notes are of another worid— 

That bursting peal * his roice ia thunder speaks : 

Dp ! rouse thee, patricide, thy father calls. 

Yes, sire, I hear thy voice— I know thy wfll ; 

To thee their hated race I will demote. 

Despair shall be my guide— revenge the mark. 

The name of Thnnder-kiag shaU freeze their souls, 

And^mea shall talk of erimson.floods that flowed 

Where fall my hatchet-stroke. Tes, though am raee 
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thall disappeal- belbra their western maroh, 

Af tilMi^ til* Mtt sfeMU «dium with paUr Cm«, 

WhcB he apoti oar tribe ao longer looks. 

Their lefends long shall tell, that once there lived 

A bloody Chief, whose Tictor tealps oat*tflftd 

The etars that glitter in the summer's shy. 

By day, by night, no rest Til know, nor reck 

For anght/save that their scalps my cabin deck. 

Ner old nor yonng 1*11 sp»re, but all shatt tpuA^ 

With fear, with fear their stoutest warriors shake; 

The mother clasp her child in close embrace. 

The trembling sire aghast, with bloodless fkee, 
Shell etaid, when he shall hear that spell, hear'dfar and wider 
Bed Ot7TAXu.ssx*s blood-stai'ud name,. Ths P*.Taxcix>s. 

Oohofca. 



THfc PRINCIPLES OP JUSTICE. 

Aicaivo the questions, which have been agitirttfd At di&retif 
timesy without mny approach to a definite concluatoo, «rc thoie wlMch^ 
relftlB to the precedency, or excelleney o^oos virtvm over another ; 
^Hlich has long been a topic of controrersy among meuy whoM ▼•- 
ry idleiiMMi may have driven them out into the oommuaity, and 
wlio, peiimps, kmm neglected some obIiga|c»'y office, on account 
of Hiehr tenact^ to a preconcefved opinion, or an improper deaira 
for ita promulgation. The Omnipatent, has exhibited an eTidence 
of his wisdom, and kindness to them, in the intrioacy of this dis* 
ptttOi b as much as he has discovered an approach to dofinUenasf , 
attainable in ratio to its necessity. 

Il IS readily granted by every believer in Revelation, that uU its 
raoral precepts and rules of action aught to be strietly followed ; 
because, if ^ey were not all to be regarded, ignorance and uncer- 
tainty would fiR the moral commnnity with confusion and discord ; 
tot which duty oii^t to be most highly esteemed, may continue to 
bo controverted without any great 'unhapplness, ^ all these pre- 
cepts be practiced, as far as circnmstances and need require.*— - 
For upon practice, not upon belief, is the prosperity of society 
founded ; and merely logical and inquirtog controversies a^ct but 
little more, than to raise the enthusiasm of on opponent. It is al- 
most impossible for tis to peruse the histories of the Author of our 
Religion, without observing how little di^ositioo he manifested to 
countenance vain inquisitiveness ; how much more rarely he 
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wu incliiMd to gratify curiotity, than to admiauAttr to tbe wants of 
the afllicted ; and liow nmch more bo d ow od kU dooiploo to ozceU 
in phtlaDthropy, than metaphyseal diaeriminatiofi. Hia injuncttoot 
have a direct tendency to correct principles, \£ indeed they may not 
be conaidered the foundation of them, and to direct men in their 
daily intercourse with their fellows ; destitute of all vanity and arti- 
fice, plain and intelligible— «ttch iDJiincttens, as an honest disposi- 
tion cannot easily misunderstand ; the interest of which we diall 
not mistake, unless, in fact, we may not wish to discover it 

To '' do as we would wish to be done by," is the eompvehensive 
measure of justice, 'given for the purpose of regulating us in our 
intercourse with others : —a law sufficient to adjust aU diffiirences 
among men, as far as their sensibilities are respectively concern- 
ed : — a law indeed, of which every person finds commentary in his 
own bosom, however destitute he may be of erudition ; without ap- 
l>ealing to the disputation of those, who may make an interest of 
contention. 

TmtB it is, that over tiiis principle some sceptics have tkown in- 
geniimsly wrought mantles, whic^ finally have only served to be- 
night th^ own understandings. For the porpoae of destrofiqg it, 
they eric-*— Is a man, conscious of improper and unreasonable de- 
sires, oeosoiestiously bound to follow it, and satisfy tbemin ^h- 
ors? But surely, it cannot require any gre^t depth of the. under- 
standing to perceive, that the wishes which we oi^ to gci^fy, 
should be such as we aiq>rove ; and that we are oomp<9Ued by fhis 
some will, to pay no regard to those desires in others, whi^h we 
condemn in ouvselves ; and which duty requires we should disre- 
gard and disapprove. 

There is another difficulty attending this law, in which is brought 
into requisition some reason in ^ direction of sensibility : this is 
.observable in the case, where a criminal applies it in asking pardon 
of bis jndge, who must be sensible, that if he should ^be circupn- 
stanced as is the culprit, he should then desire the forgiveness 
which he now refuses. This difficulty will soon disappear, if it be 
rocoflected, that the parties are, on one side, a crimniu^ deserving 
condemnation, and on the other, ajudgey — the representative of a 
community, in whose hands has been depomted the power of ad- 
ministering justice only, not of liberating malefactors. This ma- 
gistrate therefore, in pardoning a person meriting punishroenti liter- 
ally betrays the confidence of his constituents ; exercises an au- 
thority unlawfully ; and, giving away to bis own caprice, imparts 
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wliat does not belong to him ; and in fact, breaks the law itself, by 
doing to the community what be would not like to have done to 
him. 

Some more conscientiously tenacious persons, by whom this uni- 
•vensMil will has been criticised and dilated, increasing the doubt and 
hesitation already attached to it, raftke another distinction, which 
they carefully designate as obligtttions ofrtghty and those ofbeneV' 
olenee. Now, the aeknowtedged and immediate object of this pre- 
ceptis, to establish a principle of justice among all men ; and I 
know of no sophism, or evasion, or maledicency, that can raise a 
simple objection to do away its intention, when it is understood as 
ft should be, — as evidently intending this, that every man should 
allow those obligations of right and benevolence, which he should 
consider as belonging to himself, in similar situations. Undoubt- 
edly, in adjusting the extent of our munificence, and the objects of 
it, we can have no other guide than what is here given ; because 
we can have no clear conceptions o£ what others may sufier from 
want, and consequently, what we should impart to relieve them, 
only by imagining to ourselves, how keen would be the pangs, with 
which we should be pierced, placed in like circumstances. It can 
but be expected, that the donor and donees should be at variance 
as regards the extent of the assistance or bounty ; because the for- 
mer is naturally inclined to parsimonious givings ; whtio the latter, 
inclined by velfish considerations to expect much, indulges great 
expectations. 

But finally, in all inquiries regarding the exefcfee of charities, it 
ia best for those, the minds Of whom . are not biased by zealous or 
superstitious fears, to determine against their predispositions, and 
insure themselves against deficiencies ; to assist more than con- 
science dictates , and, if the medium be indeterminate, to incline 
towards that extreme fi-om which there is the speediest return. Ev- 
ery man is certain of this, that if he were placed in the situation of 
the suppliant, he would desire more than he can now persuade him- 
self to give, however much his im agination or passions may be ex- 
cited ; and when our understandings can fix upon no definite rule 
and our sympathies impel us onward, it is surely the part of wise 
men, to err in that from which the least evil can be expected. 

N. N. N. 

25 
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MUSINGS— THE SACRIFICE. 

< It WAS the ckad of night before I enterad the CMbedr*! « » « «.*-The lefty 
eeili»ff—tli« *!**' dressed ta m^vnmg* duel j iighled ky th« sbmU tap*ri-*the 
deep titence. and »wfol tolennity of the hoar, iDterrupted only by the bell toll- 
ing, pressed heavily^upon the spirits « ^ » «* I busied myself an til the proeession 
entered » by looking npon the paintfogt, with such light ns the tapers gar* 
ooi." TuATBLs in Sfaih. 

I. 

'Tis Midnight. The mastered sool is heaving 
'Neath the weight of silence, oer the spirit thrown ; 
Along the fretted roof, the sovnd of footstep leaving. 
Dies In An eehe. Not chiming Veil alone — 
The table alt»r, and the marble stoae 
Of boried dead — and golden cross, and glare 
Of sister- tapers, and the whispered moan 
Of spirit-winds, hannting th« midnight air ;— 
GaU from the deep of seal, Ihe solemn Toice of prayer. 

If. 

With stealthy tread, I course the marble aisle 

Calm and alone— mnte as profonnd of night. 

The faintlj gleaming tapers, shitt« the while 

Bathing the holy walks, witii Teatal light, 

ReTcal the Temples pictured walls to sight.-r 

— Th* immortal of the slnmbering clay is there ; 

Death hath no fetter, for the 8pirtt*s might. 

Dost is the robe the captive angels wear. 

Ere to the Throne of Light, they conrse throngh realms of air. 

III. 

Draw near ! — Hark to this sculptured, lettered stone. 

*' Here lies entombed a Royal Prince's dust.'* 

Perchance, a'peoples Love he made his throne; 

Lo ! what a polished steel, is gnawed of mst ! 

A Nation's cherished hoptf— -an Empires trust 

An heir of Realms, lies monldcring in this cell, 

A Kingdom's Glory garnered here in dnst ;•— 

A people's tear flow'd freely when he fell, 

A burning ster, is quenched— sad peals the solemn knclK 

Here rolls the ocean ware, oer Pharaos host ; 
The billows scorn the struggling arm to stay. 
The briny surges, drowns the tyrants boast, 
The dark sea holds not from her stormy way. 
In watery shroud, the steel-clad warriors lay. 
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While frighted seabird wails in mosos of woe, 
And roTiog wild-winds, join with oeean spray. 
In solemn dirjge, for armour'd dead below- 
Strong was the venging arm, that wrought its purpose so. 



There on the canvassM wall, the tapers glare, 

Throws a dim ray !— 'Tis haughty Babalon,— 

The Monarch dome, and massy tower, are there ; 

And holiest spoils frooi Juda's temple won— 

ft^ark the sad wreck, arenging wrath hath done. 

An echo lives ;— of yore, the Monarchs roU'd, 

A willing system, round this blazing sun ; 

The mighty trembled, when ^her tale was told, 

Now but a thought for scorn, thou more than Rome of old. 

VI. 

How the soul lingers here, and reads sublimed. 
The burning truths framed on the pictured wall ; 
A realm of thought; deep passion clothes the mind. 
While from the canvass glows the breathing all !— 
Here reign the mighty ! Here the mighty fall! — 
Thou marvel man ; immortal thinking worm 
The Ynltures climbing through the star lit hall 
Mock thy towering will— and onward roam 
Through heavy rolling clouds, the mighty eagles homo. 

VII. 

The blasee of torches f— and the solemn tread, 
orheavy moving masses, — and the chime, 
Of ehantiog choir, slow winding oerthe dead !— 
The measured tones of tolling bell, the time, 
The spirit hour of midnight, and the shrine 
Of mitre in the torches glare, the eye 
Of doomed captive, meekly turned to climb 
W^here glory beams from Jasper throne on high- 
Tell to my startled soul, that angel form must die. 

Till. 

Must die ! where is the warrior chief, who owns 
A brother*s love all garnered in that form 1 
—The quivering lip, the startled eye— the moans 
Quick bursting from that throbiug breast, bewarn. 
So fragile rccd, mast rend beneath the storm.— 
Where is the warrior chief 1 A brothers arm 
Perchance might save that marble brow from scorn. 
Roll back the billow, ere it whelm in harm. 
And wreck that precious bark, that trcmble« in alarm. 

IX. 

It were not much to die,— when we can hear. 
The souncl of h09til? armour, clashing round j^--, 
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—The aeighiDg iteed, the fhoat, the glanciof spear. 

The imoke and roar of caDoon, and the groimd 

Strews oer, with wrecki of banner, ploom, aod mopikd 

Of ftteel clad warriort , doomed to die. 

Breathe throogh the •oal,.a florj to be found 

Thai on the field where Hero« lore to lie, — 

No ! It were less than death, thos in fhe fieU to die. 



ft were not mneh to die, where we can feel 
The arm, of fond affection, round us twined. 
And see the tear of sorrow, warmly steal. 
From the pore eye of loy e ; and sweetly find. 
The hand of mother, sister, wife or child. 
So fofUy resting on the cold, damp cheek,— 
To know that h^rta are hnrstiag, whUo the wild 
And ruthing winds of midnight, 'bore vs meet, 
Th|i turns the cup of death fro^ bitterness to sweet. 

XI. 

But thus to die— denied a tear of lore. 
Or gentle sigh of eympathy, to charm 
The wounded spirit, fluttering, as a dove 
Caught in the meshes, trembling in alarms- 
Bum in those ghostly eyes, the heaviest harm, 
Nor cross, nor cowl, speak aught but deepest woe. 
To her, with eye all loveUness, and bendiaf for|B, 
And cheeks all pale, with hues of death,— for low 
And deep, from chanting cl|oir, full strains pf T^gei^afe flow— 

Xi|. 

Who would not grieve, a traitorshaft should reach 

The towering Eagle, roaming there in light. 

And strew in shame, that plumage on the beach 

Which now with golden hues, are spread for flight. 

To pass the rolling clouds ;— to rietf the might 

And beauty of the Royal bird, in dnsti— 

Who would not grieve, the tempeet ^reath should blight 

The rose in early bloom, and fling in scorn. 

Its folded leaves, and robe of beauty to the storm T— 

XIII. 

Her Brother came not— on the battle plain 

In garmenu foul with blood, and clotted gore. 

Was found his body-covered oerwith slain; 

The Hero perished, in the heat of war. 

While fell around him Roman h©art8,-and oer 

His bier, was thrown the wreath of fame. She died. 

As dies the Martyr— scorned, but pure. She wore 

Her thoughts, too much wiftont a guise,— and tried 

The way to Ufc-as Hear en had taught, with God her gul4^. 
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PHIiiOSOPHY OF MORAL, INFLUENCE. 

Whaterer is invisible in its operations, while it produces efiecis 
which are manifest, never fails to awaken curiosity, and excite us 
to arduous and patient investigation. Nothing is more natural to 
man, than, passing by that which lies within his more immediate 
observation, a knowledge of which would advance his interest and 
happiness, to busy himself in theorizing upon mysteries that lie 
beyond the scope of human intellect. 

The construction of the heavenly bodies, and the laws which 
regulate the motion of planatory system, — the causes of volcanic 
action, and the attendent phenon^ena of earthquakes, — the princi- 
ples of gravitation and attraction, of repulsion and magnetism, 
have not escaped his eager inquiry. But how few have critically 
studied the phUosophy of their own nature, and determined the law 
of that influence which controls the whole machinery' of man. 

Mankind like the Universe, are kept in motion by a hiden coio- 
bination of influences ; and the few have always l>eea the larger 
bodies, around which the many have constantly revolved. The 
nature of this sacred agency, which bears such sway over the 
empire of mind^ can be understood only from a studied acquain- 
tance with the principles of human nature. Unlike the obvious 
truUis of science, it does not obtrude itself upon the notice of 
every common observer ; neither can rules be given that may lead 
to its discovery. But while we see the majority of people acting 
on matters of the highest interest, not so much fVom a conviction 
of duty, which they settle by mature reflection and impartial inquiry 
as fVom the bias which they ehance to receive from the leaders in 
the cause, let us enquire what ijourse can best be pursued when 
the feelings and eflbrts of the cummunity are to be enlisted. 

And here we would further assert, for the 'purpose of seeing 
more clearly the importance of our subject, that, as it is true, men 
act more from impressions received from others, than from fixed 
principles which are the fruit of their own convictions of right ; so 
also it is true that the success and triumph of any cause, depends 
less upon the real merit of that cause, than upon the manner in 
which it b ^:|^bited and defended by those who woilld promote its 
interest«i. 

The measures io fyd adopted are far from being the same in all 
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cases where the energies of a people are to be aroused to associated 
effort ; yet the similarity which exists in the phenomena of the 
human mind allows of some principles of a more general bearing. 
Mind wherever it is found is the same in all its essential properties. 
Education and habit may give direction to its developiBieBt, and 
increase or lessen its capacity for receiving irapresaions ;- but its 
essence remains unchuiged. Wo say, then, that, with like suscep- 
tibilities) men will be affected according as the. peculiar character 
of this action may agree or disagree with their particular inclina- 
tions. A course taken to influence mankind, the tendency of which 
is to excite their rage, and immediately call forth their opposition, is 
begun with extreme hazard,. and oflen attended with entire failure. 
The mind, nerves itself to the utmost, when assailed by bois- 
terous zeal. It is at once thrown on defence^-every avenue to 
conviction is closed, and not a single accent of the speaker can 
find a conducting power to the souL Men feel instinctive^ that 
there is little of merits-little that claians serious deliberation in a 
cause* which for its success must needs be enforced with aM the 
outcry, and passionate ardor of a heated fanatic* In fact they 
read its ttonunportance^ if not a want of sincerity and heartfelt 
interest in its advocate, from this very labored eathiisiasm. True, 
energy and warmth, answerable to to his theoie, are essential to 
ev^y speaker who would produce the greatest posible eflbct oa the 
hearts of his bearers ; but let access first be gained by gradually 
awakohiiBg the domnmt powers of the soul, and as ^ opemng 
grows wider and wider, the impression B»ay grew deeper and 
deeper a6 the tone of his ekiquence may inoretse. But who thai 
wishee to feel the beauty, grandeur, and suUiaMy of the river, 
wettld plaice the ear suddenly under the thunder of Hi catentct> 
before Ibllowkng it in its course, and first listening to ito getttler 
roufuiuri. True it is, thai the heart loves emtemeet ; yes it levee 
to be cncried to it* utmost pitch upon the smooth and flawtegelitaMi 
of weU-timed eloqueece ; yet, how quick does it revolt, and firmly 
fortify itaelf against every power of pecsuaeieo, wheli di^^ed at 
any a^Q^ted, or astounding trai« of die mere man of rheterie^ It is 
a point too obvious to need proof that beire word* md periods, 
however well chosen and logically arranged, if ihta^ U aU, wre 
materially deficient in the convincing powet. There must be 
some law of afitnily, — some secret community of fe^img between 
speaker and hearer, — some principle of sympathy, that the smne 
emotions flaay vibrate in every breast ; tb?U; and not till then, cau 
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the speaker execute his design. The case may be^ when the 
speaker has to combat unhkishing hypocrity or anphistry* which no 
argument can confute, he may Hke our Lord, assaihng the Jewish 
doctors, O fools and blind! pay no difference to feeling or opinion, 
but use such language as will most effectually silence cavil. Much 
regard must be ever paid to the state and circumstances of those 
iwliom the speaker designs tp influence ; without this knowledge, 
a commencement is needless : the spot where the hresch can be 
iivrouglit must first be found, then success may there attend the 
proper effort. There is an influence in soothing, which the smoth- 
ering gusts of vehemence in vain attempts ; but of such nicety is 
the work of thus touching the inner circle of the soul, that he only 
has the power, who watches narrowly and governs wholly his own 
passions. 

If war was io be waged against the moral darkness of the world 
the only weapons are thd mild radianoe of goodness, aifeetion and 
truth. If reproof is to be administered, the voice of kindness needs 
only to be mingled with it to render it effectual. As the flower 
smilingly opens its leaves to (he gentle sunbeams, but refuses the 
storm a particle of its odor ; so the soul of fine perception is mel- 
ted by kindness, but shuts itself against every rash intruder- 

M*. 



LAKE SACRAMENT, IN 1767 

I. 

It was a Uaj of iight, and many an eye 

From the red turf was watching for the last 
The setting sun ; or, hushed and fearfully, 

0*er eoyert mound a look of ff^rewell cast 
On its flushed disc, as slowly down the west 

Burned the bright s(eps of day to twilight and to rest. 

II. 

It sank— and with it nHmy a hope wm qne»eb«d ; 

And brave hearts quailed, and tones that long had cheered 
Grew tremulous, and gallant brows were 1)Ienched, 

As the dusk hour turned dark, and harsh were heard 
The night winds whistling throngh the forest glen, 

And stirred wares shouting far their rerelry again. 

JII. 

Night for the sarage ; and *tis night again. 
Round the spent band nvad yells redonbled roar; 
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Bowb cTciy hillf while onwtrd to tb« plain 
Eeh«r, And howl, mod howling warrior poor ; 

Sing! wHk tcrunod bow-string every thicket near. 
And the lit rifle thriUt-^not on the Tictim'f ear ! 

The mound ii still that sheltered then^not we]l,< 
And hashed all roice, sare that, which soon shall be. 

Of those who, djiog, still in death would tell 
Some thought of home~^e heart's last memory ! 

Alas, for those who lire ! the battle-slain 
Find shroudless grares, yet free— tba liTing for the ohain ! 



"fhe forest steeps again ; whate*er the fate 

Of that too dsring few, the strifi is done 
The last cry echos o'er the ware, elate. 

As 'twere in triumph— and that last is gone. 
Stre^hed in grim rest by fires along the shore. 

In dreams the sarage fights som» long-teught battle o*er. 

VI. 

IHy glimmers o'er the headtaod, and its beams 
The Sachem warriors to quick senate call, 

' Bring forth the captive !' Ho is there— yet seeme 
As he had sought where others fell to fall; 

Alone, in bonds and blood— for yet uodrained 
Park drops fell warm, yet slow, for life within him waned. 

vn. 

0*er his young brow one soiled plume nods alone ; 

And the starred clasp, that girt him with his blade. 
Is cleft and gory, for its glare but won 

The guided bullet from some eorert shade — 
Vet the calm bearing of the braTC is there. 

To mat<Mi in spirit still, foe, failure, and despair. 

rnr. 

Short council done, for Tcngeance now deiered. 
To store his fife the prudent leech is sent 1 

For future torment in his reins are stire4 
To firmer life, life's ^mbers well nigh spent. 

Meanwhile they seek their tented town afar. 
And, sunk in serpent rest, reirenom for the war, 

IX. 

Close in the shelter of the mountain shore 
Slept then (an island now, of thicket pine,) 

A low peninsula, its arm of yore. 
Now sundered by the waves unnoted mine ; 
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Xnd ihrott^ Hi troT«ir, with wigwMa tttoke oererowoea. 
The hurt^iag •aragd erew ih miihie warfare bonnd. 



Thither the eoDqueron with their eaptire CAine, 
Not mtich In trinBi|^h» for tell yettth were gone ; 

And bmt one rietitt ! ket their grief it dumb- 
That life. f6r lirei fhall be in bitter paWki, 

No tear bj Indian mother lorrowing shed — 

laia pangs thall better eoeth^ seek m^wnier (eft the dead. 

Xt. 

Ihie Indian ttaiden« gazing on hia brow, 
Weepa n6t the brother or the loved one alain ; 

!But she— that pale one bending o*er htm now— 
Doth she thus nnrse him that the stake may gain 1 

JlPerchanee, with other thought she lingers nigh 

And guards while others go ; perchance, a softer why. 

Xlt, 

« Uring forth the rietlm ! in Hky ear has rang 
<* Too long the call of rengeance for the slain ; 

** I cannot sleep : beneath my e<Miefa are sung 
<* Low muttered wails ; mad from the battle plain, 

■< Still nnatenged, in Tisi)»ns of the nigbt, 

** My son^s, my brother's blood comes erer on my sight. 

icni. 

'* The moon has waned, that, waxing o'er them there, 
<* Saw fall the Talnly bravto; 'tb time they rest. 

■< The Tietim and the Hnf ! ** WUh ready care 
The circling faggots for the torch are drest; 

E'en now, impatient, through the gathering crowd, 

ftolls the deep funeral 6hant, with muttering Tengeasce loUd^ 

XIV. 



l7ow to the prison tent with eager i 

He is not there, ye baffled sons of hate ! 
Cro, quench the torch— your bootless death-song hush ! 

Forth, sweep the land— the lake ! Te are too late. 
But he— weak, fettered, sentineled^ alone— 
How hath such victim thus from toying^ tjger flown f 

XV. 

No step hath stirred the bordering sand in flight 
Where moored atdusk, at dawn the bark is found ; 

And morning saw the sentry of the night 
Still sleepless treading on his wary round , 

Thrice on his bow he leaned him ere the light. 

In marral that i o hashed could rest weak-hearted white. 
26 
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XVL 

In rum the Mwcb, thoagb faulted ngt may brace 

Fleet oer ead nmeer to get fleeter tiieed. 
Tla the third midnight now. end yet no treee 

Of him the doomed of Ute> the itrnnftly freed. 
With drowsy song, the night wnTOt from the deep 
Cni o*er the Toieefnl strand in weerineaa to aleep^ 

XVIL 

With mnllied oar» a light bark on the lake 
Seek* throngh the darfcneat now yon neighboring isle ;. 

Soon reached, and lightly from the corert brake— 
Tis he— the white man, sheMered there the while f 

That same dark maid is by him ; -end they greet 

In fear's brief terms and low, as periled seals may OMet 

XVIU. 

'* Whiteman, if right the mBBer*s tale 1 read,' 
'* Broad sheets are in this breese— it bears them well t 

** They pam by morrow's morn, and then shalt tread 
" Soon in glad freedom where thy kindred dwell. 

** Go, glad the weepers at thy father's door, 

** And bid the white girl wear again the smiles she wore.. 

XIX. 

** Go— hot when memory whispers of this hour, 
** Oh, deem me not a sarage !— thoqgh my brow 

*• Hath duskly ripened since I felt their power, 
*< I am not like them— let thy freedom show ; 

« I am not of them— there were! tears as well 

" Once for my loss as thine, as bitterly they fell. 

XX. 

" They fail not now : the tarf hath long been piled 
** O'er those who lored me once ; by yonder fires, 

** The stem old warrior greets me as his child, 
** And deems me stUl nnconseions of my sires. 

*' 1 may not tarry— if he miss me there, 

*' The doom, I turned from thee, the traitor maid shall bear.' 

XXI. 

Hark ! the quick dipping of the distant oar 
Chimes on the night airr and the maiden's ear 

Hath caught the whoop her fancy heard before ! 
Away— they seek thu iile ! 'Tis capture here, " 

Elsewhere but death^per«inraee«-deliveranoe still j 

Thine, maid, the noiseless oar— 'twill ask thy betUr skilK 
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XXII. 

1^0 sUy — with muffled speed thef leaye the isle ; 

Th«ir aherlter, night'— while thick around them fir eep 
The fwifter fcouts that leek them,. by the guile 

Themselre* had taught, eluded on the deep ; 
She joins their war-cry, answers back their hail — 
Andy ere 'tis mom again they meet tke welcoming sail. 

o— y— 



SCIENCE. 

Tt is an adage, old as Locke's confutation of the doctrine of 
innate ideas, that nothing is known until it is learned. Whether 
this be a misfortune, it is not our present purpose to inquire. Oar 
curiosity, however has been much gratified in viewing science in 
the abstract, — the disadvantages which attended its rise, retarded 
its progress, and rendered its course circuitous. 

Its history teaches us that its birth-place was among the wild 
dreams of the astrologist and the alchemist — that it began its being 
while the absurd hypotheses of these visionary schemers command- 
led the credulity and admiration of the most learned nations. 

While the world was thus eagerly engaged in carrying forward its 
Utopian projects, nature's secreia were ng gnaionally and accidental- 
ly discovered, which did not fail to yield their quantum to the ag- 
gregate of human knowledge. Men blindly tasked their energies, 
yet not without profit. For while'^the votary, of Alchemy, fondly 
fancied, that he had penetrated far into the mysteries of nature, and 
indulged the delusion that soon rumor, with her thousand trumpet- 
tongues, would proclaim him the discoverer of the Philosopher's 
Stone, Chemistry gradually crept into existence and crushed the 
hopes of him who thus vainly strove for immortality. 

Althoughthissystem, like many of a kindred character wrought 
its own ruin, yet it prepared the way for the introduction of a sci- 
ence, which has been and will continue to be of inestimable ser- 
vice. Even in later times, although men have employed tteir ef- 
forts unwisely, yet some good has been effected. For notwith- 
standing nature, seemingly possessed of a kind of overbearing ma- 
lignancy, with her veto ycelpe^ fricUony has nullified the nine hun- 
dred and ninety nine inventions of a perpetual motion; ye^ the «ci« 
^nce of machinery has been much improved. 



But our limiu win not aHov tm to montioii more jwrttucot of tk^ 
inisdirected zeal oftht soiia of ocioiiee. 

FiTiniplot aufficiont are before us to sul^aenre our pnipoee. We 
ar#.taught that at the first aoeii learnt things hj cfaanee, end that 
while they were ignorantly searching for imaginaiy properties, 
they blundered upon some true, and important principles, based 
upon nature's universal law. Their fcttowledge» however, was so 
limited, thej were unable to profit by their disooverief althougli 
many of them were of the drai consequence. 

But in this chaotic state of things, when men had long been made 
der the sport of the grossest absurdities, nature, who " hath framed 
strange fellows in her time," indignant apparently, that through hu^ 
mBXk blindness so many of her lovliest charms were yet unknown, 
unappreciated, and unsung, commenced making a series of intellect 
tual giants, entitled PkiloiopherMn It must be remembered* how<t 
ever, that they were of the first order, for this title has been strange-* 
ly applied in almost every age. The first began with a masterly 
hand to reduce the crude opinions of his predecepsors to a systoio, 
and proceeding so nearly according to the philosophy of nature, he 
succeeded remarkably in the investigation of its phenomenfi, and 
thus being enabled skillfully to wield the information which he hf|4 
acquired, he exclaimed with a kind of Pytbagonan triuH){»h| 
** Knowledge is power." 

Others followed with great energy and intrepidily> e^kck securing 
some new trophy in this wonder-working enterprisa. These inaa- 
ter ^irits have been enabled by a concatenation of experiments to 
promulge [nature's laws to such an extent, that modem philoffo- 
phers are fb^rnished with certain data by which to be guided in their 
researches. They brought light from darkpesa, order from confu*^ 
sion and leA their works, " as lights, as land-roarks" to thpse who 
would further prosecute scientific discovery. But the slory of 
these great achievments by which science in geperal haa been 
brought to its present state of perfection, is attributable tO men of 
difierept ages and difierent nations. 

Its course has indeed been ambagious, like that of litimture the 
seat of which we find in Italy at one time, in Spain at another, noio 
in France, and now in England, and noto-7— to^re?-- we are by no 
means disposed to boast, although there mi^ be aome ali^ appear** 
anees,which augur favorably for a country of more western longitudei. 

It is a pleasing consideration, that there have been minds suffi- 
ciently powerful to grasp so many of the intricacies of nature, which 
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once esc^wee developement; O there is fometluog truly sublime 
Id the aecomplishmeat of such 4e,eds of nohje-doiog I Once jqmii 
vere satined with the belief that there were oolf four elementary 
bodies, but now they B«mber nearly sixty. Yes, the deep and 
dark pavems of die earth have revealed their long-kept secrets ! 
The veiy skies have been scaled with thought ; and shining worlds, 
boA>re unseen, have yielded to the power of hunumkenl 



TRES FItATil£&-A DIALOGUE.— Scbue 1st, 

PaaricE. — Unlike other distinguished scholars of this, and for> 
mer ages, who would represent the sloven a paragon of every ex-* 
cellence, poverty a virtue, and sure index of talent among the liter- 
ati, we confess a want of that part of Johasonianism, GoldsmithisiQ, 
imd Knickerbpc]|efism» (what big words ! but — ) which is the ob« 
ject of so much half'^admiration, and amazement. Why these 
iriK>ttld be thus considered in such men, and censurable in otbem, 
n,nd why so much literature should be be based on such trifling cir* 
cumstances, as tho' they formed a material part of their characters, 
we are completely nonplused to determine. Be it as it may, we 
mest heartily condemn all attempts at aping them, and are deter* 
mined the exterior of our talent-case, shall never present such an 
appearance, even should it command the veneration of all succeed- 
iag generations. Our room too, not on their model, is furnished 
auficiently for the accomodation of my two friends and self, and 
when sitting around the not unrickety table, compose a trio, known 
by the appellation '< Tres Fratres." Such a meeting happened 
not long since, in that cold snap, (as the world says) when things 
looked dark, and drear about the ' firstlings of sprouting intellect^ 
and we really felt our little souls severely tried by the threatened 
decease of our darling, when Lactantius observed* 

'Tis strange, that for the vile matter of a little trash, such as 
bankers use,^ or bankrupts, for in practice they are ope, that this our 
noble, child should be leA unshielded from the storm of gibes that 
always (alls upon the head of public characters, who steal from ex- 
istence like a corporal on half-pay. 'Tis hard to feel our honor in 
the dust, tho' uataiq[ted, yet defenceless, and refused the boon of 
reti/ing honorably from public view< 
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True, said Wenconlre, my pride Can never brook such a catas- 
trophe, since this— centre of all our hopes has been made the spe- 
cial * charge* of the year. Why to see it ranked among the crowns 
and kingdoms of the earth, then so suddenly cease to be — to die, 
when supplied with superabundance of intellectual food, for want of 
a little bodily sustenance, *< in mcdias res," in its rising glory to 
take its exit from mundane cares, is too much lor Yermontese, whose 
affections are so strong that — 

Ah, said I, here's a hint — throw the seven numbers in one scale, 
and our worth on paper in the other, and the one which preponder- 
ates may be considered the prevailing party, and must carry all its 
designed measures till enough of the other is superadded to pro- 
duce an equipoise, — 'tis but an experiment. 

O heavens I cried Wencontre, you can't abide such result, re- 
member our — 

Why said Lactantius I've much faith in trials, and good sense is 
weghtier than^sand ; here's'all the implements at hand, now for it. ^ 

Done, and O the Philosophers scales effected nothing half so 
wonderful ! The seven were raised in a gifly, and we verily conclu- 
ded it would take five more to restore the equilibrium. The Joy! 
Purer never filled the breasts of doting parents. Now pecunias 
res, we gladly grant your dismissal ; but let us consult, for the 
welfare of literature. Brother men is this beloved what yov^d 
have ? 

Wen. A question unanswerable. Sir. In our circumstances, 
pressed with difficulties on every side, which none but those in sim* 
ilar circumstances can realize, I think we've prospered above 
measure. But I would have rather more circumspection used by 
many of our contributors, who take such boisterous elements of 
composition, their productions bear too much the semblance of 
uncultivated nature. They * mount the whirlwind' when a breeze 
would waft them away — play with the lightning bolt, when a shaft 
of the bow would fell them — turn a mountain as on hinges, when a 
door is equal to their strength— tempt the heaving ocean, when the 
placid lake would engulph them. Materials should be better a- 
dapted to their strength ; then instead of pompous descriptions, 
semi-poetic prese, turgidity of common sentences, we should have 
more attention to sentiment, better arrangement of circumstance, 
more simple yet delightful thought. 

Lac. Why sir you'd mew our expanding intel^ls, so closely 
as to stint them forever. Heaven forefend from such a fate. Let 
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the miad rove UDtramelled ; gather her images from all that is rich 
lovely, grand, or terrible. Who would not be more delighted at 
seeing a thick, luxuriant grove of saplings, than to see the same 
trimmed to mere stalks — straight they may be, but no beauty is en- 
wreathed with the regularity. B4it in forest-trees, we delight in 
beholding the mighty trunks, tall, strong and gracefully branching 
only at the top. Yes, I would that our loved mountains of green, 
were raised to the iofly Andes, that a second Popocatapetl, were 
belching out in flaming wrath, all their base washed by a se- 
cond ' Amazonia's tide,' and the mountain-surf of the broad Pacif* 
ic dashed against the eastern shore of the calm Champlain. yiTe 
gather strength from handling, from merely skimming such displays 
of Nature's might. What tho' the mind just bound from crag to 
crag, among the mountains, dive beneath the caverns of their po- 
rous base, ascend some fiery cfoud 

Buoyant on floating m>n — 
and tho' our descriptions be surcharged with verbiage, and partake 
of the nature of the uncouth scenery described, 'twill be compensa- 
ted by living tho't improperly garnished forsooth, but such excres^ 
cences are to be fretted away solely by application. 

/. 'Tis evident, brothers, you are aiming at the ^ame object, 
and it is not the first time, good men have differed about the course. 
You vary only in the ideal of the elements, not literature itself. — 
We are perfectly agreed in that, and oaly'wish to discover the most 
el igible method, to obtain it. For this is composed of thought^ 
grand, perfect, thrilling —and for the investigation of every literary 
subject there is a store of such in the mind, and the difficulty id, we 
do not always get at it. On whatever we found our castle of ideas, 
let us beware that we arrange them well. Undoubtedly the ma- 
jestic of Nature, bodies forth most admirably the heavings of our 
own bosoms, yet we should use it only for the visible figuration of 
what we feel. For descriptions lose their lustre like polished 
metal by being much handled. But vi^en mental emotions are 
delineated, and illustrated by all that is sublime, though it be read 
t en thousand times, a warm gush of feeling, a kind of hearty wel- 
come rises to usher it to the heart, where it is always delightful, 
always approved. 

Wen. True, true, but I'm an advocate of consistency, and will 
have proper emblems, not so huge as to be monstrous, not so vivid 
as to seem far-fetched'-> 

(Cry of fire in the street —they all run.) i. 
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fels^lj pMi Om days m#iqr, 

Qloomx are the long tad hovn i 
Btttlancbolf throwi her sway, 

<yar iheM mottnkfVil hearff of ovn. 

WeVe h^ard of pleatnro here below# 

Bat we hare nerer known 
JUiilflLt, that eonld eate o«r lenfthened woe i 

Or •oethe, aflictioBt moaa. 

^l^It true we learn from othen here. 

That there*! a bright, and snnny hottt i 
tliat there are heart* lo ealm and cleaTf 

At ipom afllictioni power. 

Oh ! we hare heard-the poet tell, 

How fair and pleasant it thii earth j 
Where joyii nnmingled erer dwells 

And all is gttymtf and mirth. 

We hate teen the loyer't joy. 

When the maiden't witching turtle ^ 
Smoothing 4|aiek hit aakioiit brow. 

Sweetly did hit earea beguile. 

6iit to at 'tit all a thow. 

And our liret, ttilt patt along : 
Clouded by nneeating woe, 

Joy, will nerer on nt daWn. ^ BiitL 
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Ws have reoeWed the 4th No. of this publication and are mucii 
gratified with its appearance. Most of the pieces, and especially, 
the Metrical, evince talent, and are creditable to the anthers. We 
most heartily wish them prosperity. 
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SUPERSTITION. 



^0 <y6n«id«r Memd and m y w hi h toy tkoM ofNaioMi, whleh h«?e 
4>6eti f^eeeivefil — dMseiastiliiHottvwMoh w«^r oar fttharff ftavee«- 
tabtisiledy is a prmei^ common t»kitinMi Mitiire. ;Tiii« prhieipley 
whether it t0 fewnded ia ^t vorM Bo U bhaDOT , ^KfM#h a^ets to ele- 
'tate OS abote oar Mk>w bokigs, or that spirit of omulatfoo, wMdi 
acomo to HslM lo te reaoBings.of others, has its aeat in Ike vilo af- 
fections of the mind ; ^exercises atyranicd dofnimon oyer civil and 
social iRtercoiirse, and restrains, mfta Mbfltlaaa baad, all moral 
«uid intellecttiat researehe*. 

At one time we see tMv Mm^ oTlto'tflfaid esMblted, in gtring per- 
manency to sentioieat, and institutions, by throwing around them a 
rampart, that bids defiance to aH attempts to reason amd refbrmf ; 
which are utterly abhoreot to alt true maxims, and which serve only 
to debase and brutalize those very beings which shoiM tAaae fbrth 
whk angelic lua^. Again we see it clearly developed in those 
l^litical exeitemoDts and enthvsiastie reforms wfakh rage with 
Maddening fary, regarding neither reason nor truth, and whiehr show 
no mercy, especially to those who yield impUeit oh o dfte n ce to their 
resistless power* 

Biit notwithstanding te cause of enop bas fhsquenliy been dwok- 
ed l^ their irresistit>le power, truth and reason are wattod by their 
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withering influence. Unaided by that wisdom, which, while it wanm 
of impendiog danger, points to the coarse of safety, we emerge from 
one state of degradation only to plunge deeper into an eTerwhelm-* 
ing vortex, which more rapidly hurries us down the gulf of remedi- 
less destruction. 

Of what avail was it to France, that, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, she was aroused from the deathlike slumbers of 
papal supeistition^ hy the demon of infidelity t Tme akn^ seemed to 
burst the satanic spell that for centuries had chained and degraded 
the entire continent of Europe. But what did she gain 1 Though 
she withstood the prince of darkness, when robed in the attire of an 
angel of light, how did she quail before him, when having thrown oflT 
Ihe mask " he frowned out at full, '^ and w!(h fiendish vengeance, 
inslaved, tortured, and devoured ! What though she threw off" the 
power of bigoted priests, and laid open to pubHc view and public 
detestation, the crimes and miseries of the inquisitioat Was it not 
to unsheath the sword of infidelity, — to see her streets and public 
halls drenched with the blood of her choicest citizens! Thus we 
see a nation, a(\er having slumbered with the stillness of death for 
ages, arise with all the energy that triumphant madness conld ex- 
cite, to rid herself of a bondage mote servile then that of the most 
abject galley i^ve, or the miner who ta doooled to spend his wretet- 
ed days in the damp vaults of the earth. But unaided by the lig\^ 
of truth, she is driven forward by the oame darkening delusion, 
which, assuming a form more hideous in appearance, more terrible 
in its nature, fastens mere secuEcly the chains «^ioa its unhappy 
victims. 

But if this principle acts so poi^erfully upon the minds of men, 
why may it not be appealed to, inculcating and enforcing virtuous 
seatioents upon the coQsideratien of a people that are slumbering 
on the brink of ruin, unconscious of the awelul gulf that yawns be- 
neath them ? 

The advanoement of Christianity, the true spirit of liberty, receive 
a check rather than an impetus trora that delusive prejudice, which 
hopes without reason and condemns withoot evidence. The maxim 
which constitutes the immoveable foundation on whidt the pUlars to 
the temple of truth rest, is, principles of civil policy as well as am- 
tioos of morality and religion should be received onl^ afVer a 
thorough, yet candid investigation ; and when received, never should 
be exal^ above the reach of reason or Ae possibility of change. — 
Should tbeu be inscribed on the walls of every capitlol in legft>le 
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cliaracters, so that every one might uoderatand and feel its import, 
LET TRUTH FREVAiL^ we shoul^ quiekly see despotisQiy ignofMioe 
and superstition and all their concomitant evils ivlueh combine to 
make this world one vast charnel-house, fleeing like the locust of 
£gypt before the blast of the western breeze. There can he no 
state of moral or intellectual improvement, which, when considered 
as beyond the reach of all attempts to farther advancement, will not 
only fail to elevate the soul but will invariably coi^orm to the b^ae 
an(i degrading passions of the heart. How does the emotion of beo- 
evolence glow in our bosom, how does the pulse quicken, when we 
contemplate the progress of reform, near the close of the ii(\eoiiti; 
century, when we in imagination read her motto, ^^ Freedom c 
Thought,'' as her banner is unfurled by the northern breeze, pib 
ducing consternation in the very heart of the papal dominions and 
causing the crowned heads of£urope to tremble on their thrones? 
But liow does^the heart sicken and the blood stagnate, when the re- 
formers proclaiming their sentiments infallible, we behold a fata' 
check put upon the operations of this mighty engine of truth, which 
seemed to promise universal emancipation to the long degraded and 
enslaved inhabitants of the earth. 

When we reflect upon the tragical scenes which this world ha& 
witnessed, it is natural for us to expatiate upon the miseries that 
have fallen to the lot of man, and the crimes which he has commit- 
ted. True there have been scenes on which angels might gaze with 
tears of gladness. There have lived those whom we can liken to no 
others, than those pure spirits that stood before the throne of God. 
But such cases have hitherto, been of but rare occurrence. A sad 
sickning specticle every where meets our eye when we cast a single 
glance over the annaU of the world. There is not in the wide rangt 
of thought or speculation, aught too mon«trous or absurd for the de- 
praved und^^tandiog of men to embrace and approve. By a su- 
perficial glance at the brutal and obscene rites of the pagodas of 
lAdia;-^the saragc cannibal as he (easts npon his own species, with 
the recklessness of a beast of prey ; — the unnatural mother as she 
throws her helpless infant to be devoured by the veroeions monsters 
of the deep, — or the ungrateful child as he lefties to perish alone, an 
aged and inflrm parent, we can have some faint conceptions of the 
crimes man has committed, of the woes he has endured ! But why 
all this 1 Is there not a tree whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations ? The ciuse aknie, lies in the boM>m of self conoeited and 
superstitious man ! The more wretched hi? condition is, the more 
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firml/} as with sinows of steel, hecliags to the causes of degrachi- 
tioo, and with fiendlike rengeanee Ernsts awa/ the tnessengers of 
tra^. If ever the dead eahn of superstition is broken, it is by the 
introduction of new prejudiees, not less fatal to the vital principles of 
human happiness. Thus mankind change from one form of degra- 
dation to another as lava is rolled from side to side in the mklst of 
the burning crater. But notwithstanding a fatal maodj has ever 
raged among men in their dark abodes of ignorance, producing not 
only indiscribi^le wretchedness, but natural and eternal death, thej, 
with one hand grasp the venomous serpent, with the other shield 
themselves from the light that emanates from the temple of truth, 
fhe grand paHadium of )3)ertj. 

But shall the millions of Idolaters never be emancipated from the 
chains of ignorance or superstition ; — shall Mahomedan delusion 
continue forever, to make the Bastern Continent one vast acelde- 
ma, — shall thehierarchj of Europe never be demolished bj the tn* 
umph of religious freedom, — shall American infidelity never vanish 
before the full blaze of Gospel light ? 

Then may the planets cease their annual round, the stars of heaven 
refuse to shine, the bright orb of day be extinguished, the general 
pulse of creation cease to beat, and all nature hasten back to het 
primeval chaos. F ^m» 



TRES FRATRES. [conHnued.) 
{Three days after, ai Laclantius^ rcom.) 

JLac. — Fit repf esentation of a passion- wrapt soul brother Wei^ 
th^t frame encircled with glowing flame. 

fVen^ — Too vehement-— it rubies, it rages not so furiously* The 
mind bears not down with the sweep of the tornado, nor has it that 
cracking, rock*rending power of elemental warfare. Nor is tere 
that which tells it to the eye. Like the sun-beam for speed and 
stillness — glowing at times Hke n^lten brass, or buisfiing with ex- 
plosion. But that ccmsuming deselatiBg flame is far too strong. - 

Lofi. — Your vademecum then, is this, y«u'd have " all done 
fifmoothly "-^all by the nicest polishing brought to that reflnemeat 
which would not offend the chastest ear ; and the uUimatum would 
be a rytbmioal dictien, not wholly unadapted to oMisic. 
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/Fell.— Yes, music for tbe soul. My chief W>or showld bd, to 
make our productions natural. Nature, in oar case is uoder tll^ 
delusion of " a little learning, " * exhibiting a wonderfbl propen»it3r 
for the marvelous.' If above aaturalisfn, we are out of tbe sfAer^ 
of usefulnesy beauty, and propriety, and can offer no eompeneatioo 
for auch uaoatural digression, but a kmd of elevated slongh of w>- 
awakening detail, through whiofa our readers must pnss to a narrow 
island of an idea, and even that seems ready to quash in the mire 
around. The permanent deposite of thoogbt, seems expended in 
numerous fantastic dresses, virhich correspond admirably with pov* 
erty of braiui but will serve but meagerly tbe general cause of en- 
lightenment. 

/.-> Right. If we would have Our thoughts ' wedded to immor* 
tal verse,' or prose, our labors should be for the desideratum you 
mentioned. But my troth*plight for it, if our works are to be in- 
separably connected with * mortality ' — untimely, and disgraceful, 
stnve for those accomplishments and touches, which *' perish with 
the using," or smother your ideas, just struggling for existence^ 
under a superincumbent mass of verbiage. — 'Tis of Kttle moment 
,bowevar, Co show how any writing may be made ephemeral i and 
since I «m so << conacienliotisly tewicibus " of our honor I w31 not, 
<< criticise and dilate, " upon rules, {6r the benefit of any person, 
^< howevMT de^Htiito he may be of erudition ; without appealing to the 
disputation of these, who may make an interest of contentions*^ 

Lac, — Amen! ha, the deposites of brother Wen, have been re^ 
stored io ytm. Horror! can you calculate your gain by the trans- 
fer? 

/. —Nothing but " glory " probably. Yet who asks more ? * Lo- 
gan ' tbiled for this, for this Mr. Spectator ranged the vast extent 
df learned life, and a certain virtuoso looked deep into the relics of 
antiquity; ' 

Wen, — For what other object do the Poets labor, wending their 
darkened, yet more darkning course through poetic leagues, (if these 
are made of feet,) of interminable, unmeaning rythmical discourse, 
suited certainly for " glory, " as nothing else can bo iniered from 
style, sentiment, design. 'Tis said, however, a degree of darkness 
contributes to the sublime, and this must be the object of those 
seemingly benighted ; censure in such cases, is therefore unpardon- 
able, inapplicable, inelegant. 
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Luc. — Tboogfa I've nothing to offer in further commendation of 
that duuraeter, yet there's much that might be said eolologicallj of 
the beautiful. Ta\e'ology, it must be confest embodies the most 
beauties, especially of description, and must erer render that 
«p«cies of composition exquisite in a poetic mind. There, may be 
gathered the flowers from the most distant climes whieh flourish, un- 
acclimated. The maniac may give his own history, relating the 
minutiae of years. " The wrecked and drowned, aod saved *' ad- 
venturer, passing through lives and deaths inmimerable, has a bright 
picture to portray, and ail is charming, 

/. — After this descant on general literature, let us return to con- 
sider the interest of our child of many hopes ! What is wanting. 
FTcH.— Thought. 
/. — Such as * breathes.' I 
tVen. — Aye. Thrilling — speaking thought 
/. — Will this secure immortality 1 
fV^n. — This is the only method* 
J.— Should Reviewers cHisagree with you, what then? 
WtM. — The effect will be mere nuUtty if incorreoL The greet 
reviewer, on w|;^ose ^dgement the final literary destn^ of every 
author must de()en4t Tl^e.QoHgt^Qned, idli cause a retiMn, and 
justice, not^ra(fli£e, musttriumph^^ : . i 

/, — True» but he who mes Uftdff the rooMai aa i iilho :aWMi»of re- 
viewers' stigmas, must have strength well oigb-aiipef-lraitian. 
Wen, — The more glorious will it appear, th«j|. 
/. — Were it not much better the censure should be^vjokied* 
Wen. — Let Nature be followed, come what come may. 
/. — How does instruction grace our dear Philomathesian, Lac- 
tantius ! • 

Lac, — The woHd is* past that Sir, Ere this our day sages have 
lived and wrote, and what is worse for us, still are writing, and the 
world will prefer them, so strong is the power of prejudice. Tbii 
^8 one of our constitutional difficulties, and extreme caution is re- 
<}uisit8 in so managing our af!\iirs, as to seem on perfectly smooth, 
untroden ground. The world is full of learning, and needs not |c^ 
much any great additions to the genereral stock, as f^ome variations, 
and interspersed amusements to give it zest, and wo should resi 
satisfied that so large a space for our employment, is still left us. 

Wen.-^You touch a tender chord, by your amplification. Your 
praise does not reach the mark I had placed for the true merit of our 
favorite and what more tenderly cutting than this? You canno^ 
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surely think it eoUreljT tnoapable of aimweriog some viU^able'^Dd ia 
the capacity of a geaeral instructor ? 

Xoc.-^Not when conducted with this view. 

( PhUomiidkman enters in propria persoauk ) 

PhUomatkeaian, — Most noble fathers ! if for the purpose of some 
sordid gain, you'd have your child drudged to the servility of io- 
structiog an inseosible, sneering, half-souled world, you've much 
mislakeathe metal of his power, I cheer the disconsolate, and 
laugh with those who laugh. My sympathising soul is universal in 
its a&ctians. I visit the student in his reveries, and inspire falm 
with greatness ; animation lightens his brow when he beholds me, 
and rapture kindles at his heart. His mind is put iii moUon, and I 
urge him to his mightiest efforts. This, this is my office. No i 
tty shall come nigh me, or mark my footstepts« The bene6ts I < 
fe are numerous, but I will not place them in public view. The 
world shall feel them, though it sees them not, and tor them, only 
shall be taxed my living. Fabbwell. 
. Away he Aew. No trace remained. Never could it be determ- 
ioed how Imin or €-gress was effected, but we were sensible of fab 
preeeace and are not ineitned to put that in the wbjuncUve, No dan- 
dy *like appearaace challenged for him reverence, ^ough his bearing 
was frank, generous, noble, and we could but contemplate Ittm as a 
gentleman of honor. I. 



THE STRANGER, 

OR A 

HISTORY OF THE PISCATORIANS. 

.ajsr ODD CIMPTEIL 
^*Does nobody here know Rip Van fVinfdef^ 

Thbre ; Mr. Editor, I have been road long enough ; I have pou- 
ted, and looked sulky, and scowled rage, fury, most malicious spite 
and bitter defiance upon my enemies until the violence of my anger 
is spent, all my boUer feelings are kindling anew, and, in the happy 
tide ofthe sympathetic glow, I am half inclined to relent from a 
rash promise made in the aollen naomenis of my peevishness. Al- 
ready is there a grateful calm existent in the place where my l^eart 
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•boaU be, tal) Um* F.jil»r» yom kaow thai t have bean on unfor t<l-^ 
MUe Mid mudi alHMed omui. TIm wmM are sock Uars ; Ob ! thts 
tale4>6ariiig world ! wfa/ IImmw ii not a tjro, who reads tbe Philoaia^ 
thciiaM, bat aayp lie cao look guile tiwoi^ the whole plot of tbe 
Piaoaleiian Legeod ; he at tbe very first gkuice hidetitifiee theau- 
Ibor aa Logaa's mA£^ dedaring n^sotBO Iwire-borti «waiD> ^r«d of o«r 
tifiify md msiog ell this ^^teeaod cry ^ only to persuade Wee Aa- 
neltetbatadcMdity woold be prefopaHe^ B^reehell'H Trimnnpu 
■raea eoudl matter when ooaqiared with eueb a wieeaef««0|i6eiaa f 
. ^'ThMi3aprettyaftw,>>eaidayeaag1adywilbitti i yiifc< ^ ^ 
ether day, (efae was vaellyjPfiillsrbeteel^) ^Imm laiiitiaiiaJ thh 
««bele sMtAer, ^ (how 1 lofed-her for ber aa J ii jla wJ i ii g ^y «fl pre- 
«ane that lata as well aeqvattttedwilb Ibis A a aeHw as I amiHib 
lay own mother, ^ (I loted her a tbensand'tbt i e j m er e ^ ber ee- 
ftrntnioaee, oaly I thought bbr a Kttle loo- ftnmifMmm^) *^maA ids 
fo all bfperbete expressed in moftt wibose bombai^l. Afnette Ae- 
bmy ! Annette is a little sour teoklag gtd, wtie Mrts^tli alMe bet, 
en seme little island, in the Lakoy net %f^witme b^bay lAeaHfti that 
tame is, fietkious ; and she is a littfo bread^ttd-b^ftef lees,'iiA#lMfai 
aeirer guilty of loohing one in tbe faeov Wbat*a ^ Wia et tii' flN^M- 
Iroioe f The insipid Kttle sprig of simpfieily nerer IsttfiMdfbe d(fl^- 
eoce between a pianno and a bess-drum. Yet be ealfs her a 
Nymph and — I never, never will read the Philomafbesian again ; " 
and here she burst into a most obstreperous, good*natured crying 
fit. What could the matter be ? Sweet Cowslip, did you deem 
yourself slighted ? Prithee, do be comforted, we have immortalized 
you now. 

Ah ! Mr. Editor, I fear we shall soon be in a condition to sym-* 
patbize with her in her troubles, as chancellor Peccadillo threatens 
to indite us all for a conspiracy ; declaring it to be our object to 
excite a revolution in favour of D.owning, Crockett, Garrison, Our- 
selves and other worthies^ to the utter exclusion of all who are not 
of the <' true Fiscatorian blood." Moreover, there is a storm brew- 
ing in another quarter. Logan has received a communication from 
some unknown correspondent, who declares himself of Piscatorian 
eztractioQf in the regular line of descent ; avers that before the de- 
cease of the '< Stranger " he received a letter from, this mysteriQes 
persomgOy touching their kindred telations, and now counts hirn- 
ae&f aslieir apparent to the manuscript tes^ores^ of tl|e iren4>ound 
boxes. Tbis new assaibat peremf^ctiy forbids Logan le. divulge 
^ojrnoreefbisjfiuaily secrets, under oa less penal^ tbaa beii^ 
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}>recipiiitdd from the top of Grassy Mount, into the "cold, cold 
liake below. 

Alas ! by what a " sea of troubles ^ will he find himself envel- 
Y>ped when all this shall have been effected. Af\er incredible la- 
bor, Logan has managed to translate a few pages of most momen- 
tous pertinence, but how can he dare pubUsh it ? Annette is impor- 
ttinate that it should be printed \ for, notwithstanding the neutral 
location of their abode— midway between Vermont and New- York, 
find the ambiguity of her father's politics, sho has ever been inclin- 
ed to the policy of Vermont, and so deems it criminal to reserve such 
« secret from the world. JLogan is himself anxious, and a(\cr so 
magnitudinous an exordium of my own, it seems there can be no 
l^eat risk in renturiag to print it. And should what is below be 
|>ublished, be sure to tell the world that it is not a literal transla^on, 
but the quintessence of divers mutilated manuscripts, and in no case 
b^B one half of it bean supplied by the translator. 

" Tes," said Achates'to the Trojan leader, '' we hav3 no longer 
tin enemy lef^ in Italy to disturb us, and I will go up the river to ex- 
plore this tsountry your mother has chosen for our abode. He had 
traced the course of the wide rolh'ng Tiber, for nearly two days, un- 
til he found it growing more r^id and narrow, as he approached 
the mountains where it had its origin. The sun had crossed the 
tneridian when he discovered a beautiful little Lake, that was situa- 
ted a small distance from the river, and sat down under the grateful 
«hade of the foliage, upon its grassy bank. He remained to refresh 
himself after the fatigues of the day, as also to contemplate the beau- 
ty of the surrounding scenery. It was a crystal sheet which lay bo- 
fore him. JNot even his own land of Troy could boast of one so 
picturesque ; not even the water in the hundred baths of the Cartha- 
ginian Dido was as limpid as the mirror-expanse at his feet. 

As he gazed upon its placid surface, the thought of his lost, mur- 
dered Alexa came stealing upon him, and he shouted ** Spirit of ♦ aft 
fairest of the Trojan maids ! I invoke thy presence to «*aig ^tode 
of loveliness. " As his ear drank in the sofl sound of the ofl re- 
peated echo, he descried a ^speck upon the opposite side of the 
Lake. Observing it for some time he perceived that it was a small 
boat, which seemed tcrapproach. He determined to watch it and 
wondered as he did so, to see it coming i-apidly towards him, with 
its little sail set, although there was not a breath ofairtorufBe the 

2F. 
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smooth surfdjce of the Lake. Nearer and nearer it approached, 
when he saw a woman stand with one hand upon the helm^, and ia- 
an attitude as if she were breathing upon the sail — it was Alexa ! 
the object of his invocation. Achates wondered at the spectre, and 
still more when he descried another Lady, who was apparently a- 
sleep, but held a fishing rod in her hand, while the line drifted along 
the water. It was with strange emotions that he waited their ap- 
proach, but before they had reached the shore, Aleza stooped to 
place a golden sprig upon the bosom of the sleeping fair, and with 
a voiseless plunge buried herself beneath the waves ! << Gone, as 
you are ever wont " muttered he, but not aloud, lest he should a- 
waken the other, who still seemed asleep under a kind of awnkig^ 
formed by the sail to screen her from the sun* The motion of the 
boat had ceased and it driAed loose, until coming near the shove, he 
gazed upon the maid and thought her surpassingly fair. He gazed 
again, and although a few moments before cold drops of sweat had 
stood upon his face, he now felt a little spot, a mere point in his bo- 
som, which was warm. Presently the warmth increased in its in- 
tensity, and began to enlarge, until he dared no^ change his position> 
lest he should find himself dissolved in the fervour of this strange 
feeling. Upon the whole, he began to think it an odd aiUr. A 
most unaccountable idea occurred to him while he gazed, and his 
tongue first broke the spell, as he shouted << I am in lore ! "— » 
« Love ! love ! " echoed the hills around — *' Love ! " ejaculated 
the sleeper, starting upon her feet, then looking eagerly about her 
without discovering any one, she threw her hook upon the water, 
sunk back upon her seat, and again appeared to be sleeping^ 

Achates was not asleep. Noi all the soporific drugs of the East 
could have allayed his bustling ardour, as he ran up and down the 
bank, without knowing why or wherefore. He had heard of old^ 
King Tripod who reigned in thTs neighborhood. He had heard of 
his daughter too, and this must be she. He had not a doubt, but 
grew more and more restless, until actuated by some irresistible 
motive^ he dashed into the water and made for the boat ; then seizr 
ing upon the Une, at the same moment the maid gave it an inroluni- 
tary jerk, he bounded into the boat and fell at her feet ! She start- 
ed as if she had caught a crocodile. "What a 68h ! " thought she ; 
but he smiled — she gazed—^he smiled agaiti —her eyes fell upon the 
golden sprig, and they both smiled. Not a syllable was uttered, 
but he seized an oar, and as they crossed the Lake a spectator 
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would ha^e deemed (hem old acquaintances, and mightily pleased 
with each other. 

^< Tou have been quite fortunate, my daughter^ in your angling 
pastime to day, " said the old man. '< Yes I have caught a man. " 
He smHed at her pleasantry, but she persisted in affirming that she 
fished him up from the very bottom of the Lake. Surely the daugh- 
ter of King Tripod could not lie. — Achates never contradicted the 
story, and it was true, since the country around believed it ; and all 
agreed that she was entitled to whatever fish she had taken by her 
own adroitness. 

It was afler the old King had made his last voyage upon the 
lake, and gone to sail upon the unknown seas of another life, that his 
^on-in-law succeeded to the government of his people ; who, either 
from the story of their ruler, or their own prevailing employment, 
were thence called the race of fishers or Piscatorians, Italy had 
never seen a more stately abode than the huge marble pile reared 
iby Achates, and surmounted by a wooden fish of extravagant d^ 
tnensions. Even many successive centuries did not see it (Mnol- 
ished, and a thousand romantic and wonderful stories w^*^ ^^^^ ^^ 
the Piscatorian Castle ; but the only authentic information is to be 
sought among the manuscripts of its inmates. Annette^ your indis- 
cretion again obtrudes itself upon our recollection. . 

All was bustle and gaiety in the villa of the Piscatorians. This . 
night, mirth and hilarity held their rei^** over its inmates, for it was 
the nuptial feast of the lord of the Oastie, the keeper of the tmdi- 
tional manuscripts. For ceniuries, this bttbhation had been the a- 
bode of his ancestors. It bad undergone many alterations, but it 
was believed that the entire pile had never been destroyed, sinco it 
was first reared by the venerable Achates. In the large hall, which 
occupied the centre, was a marble pile of octagonal form, the origin 
of which was unknown, and its design only a matter of speculation. 
Upon its side was engraved, in letters of antique shape and appear- 
ance, " Wo to him who shall remove this stone before the appoint^ 
ed time. " 

The light was beaming fi»m every window in the ancient dome, 
and gladness prevailed in the assembly. The happy throng had re- 
turned from a promenade in the corridor, and were sweeping thro' 
the centre hall with the bridal pair at their head, when the eyes of 
the bridegroom falling upon the marmorean pile, he hiadvertently 
uttered aloud, the inscription, " Wo to him who shall remove this 
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pOe before the appointed time. ** Everj Toice wms hoabed in an ia-^ 
staDt ; thej knew that a deep mjstery bong over the history of thi» 
pile, and they had beard thai it was aomething sacred, whose in* 
most recess, not even the owners of the castle had ever penetrated. 
** Why is not this the ' appointed time t " said the trembling bride. — 
— *' It is ; " 'Mt is ; ** answered a dozen voices, almoat simulta- 
neoq^^y. 

'* It shall be,'^ said the bridegroom^ whose resolation was taken 
— be hesitated a moment ; bnt the visible anxiety of those a^ol 
him conquered every doubtful misgiving, and be declared that the 
entertainment should not close until they had seen the unknowa in- 
terior of the pile. 

The'guests were'all assembled,secrecy enjoined,and the work com- 
menced. There was something forbidding in what they were enga- 
ged ni, but their curiosity was wrought up to the highest pitch, and 
it is questionable whether they would have desisted, had they beeo 
told that they were intruding upon the sacredness of the sepulchre* 
The stone which bore the inscription was with difficulty displaced ; 
another appeared, and that too was removed ; yet another, and a- 
DOther obstructed their way, but their zeal now counted labor aa 
mere pastiine. The inmost vault was gained — disappointment ( 
nothing was found ^ve a solitary cask, which bore the semblance 
of a wine pipe t The Indies tittered and withdrew ; the men de- ' 
clared it aright witty jcke of some facetioua sire of antiquity, and 
if the cask really contained jnn€f the ** appointed time" bad surely 
arrived. The cask was perforat^d^ and true enough it did contain 
wine. They tasted, and pronounced it most exquisite. 

The company reassembled, and resolved to naake the most of 
their discovery. The cup was passed gaily aropod, and their po- 
tations were deep and joyous. Some affirmed that k was pure 
nectar, which the gods had left behind, at their departure from the 
earth ; and all agreed (bat ii contained an inspiration to whkh thej 
had hitherto been strangers. 

The repeated cry of '< more wine ! " << more wine ! " resounded 
^rom every part of the hall, while the bridegroom himself stood 
ready with the bowl to serve them. — ^Wonderful prodigy ! as the 
wine flowed from the cask a human finger was protruded from the 
aperture ! — he dropped the CMp and shrunk fkom the spot A uni- 
versal cry of horror guceeeded — the ladies screamed and fainted, 
and all wa« confusion, dismay I 

But the fum^ s of wj%e will render men cooragaeua in all circiUB'^ 
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•UDoea of eartUjT peril. A << coaneil of expediency " was called, 
and thoj determined to make a serious affair of this gloomy matter. 
The cask was unheaded, and as they expected, an entire corpse was 
idiscovo.^ I The body of a little old man with black, glossy hair^ 
and atrayed in a strange dresSj was removed from its liquid resting 
place, and extended upon a couch. They had laid aside their fears 
and all gathered around to look upon the strange corpse. All were 
Silent and gazed intently, when the eyes of the dead man opened — 
he stared a moment, and his lips moved, as he spoke j " Has tha 
Appointed time arrived ? " 

The last trumpet of the angel would not have confounded then> 
more. They stood, transfixed, as if they waited for the walls of the 
•caetle to fall upon them. Every breath was stifled, and every eye 
fixed upon the resuscitated stranger. Again he broke the deathlike 
silence: ''Children! fear not to answer the Piscatorian SirZj. 
but tell me, has the appointed time arrived ? " 

Scarce knowing what he answered, the young lord, iniiistrepi:-^ 
dation, replied, '* Yes ; revered Father, the time has arrived. " Tne 
old man removed the wax which had kept the wine from his nostrils 
and mouth,* and raising himself upon his couch, continued : << And 
are those now living in the land of Columbia, who are to usher in 
•the golden age of the Fiscatorians ? " Remembering the legend, 
contained in the manuscripts, he replied, " Yes, Father, I believe 
that they are now living. " <<Name them to me, ** said be, grow- 
ing more earnest 

«* The world is filled with the fame of Washington, Franeliii 
•and Adams, heroes in the cause of their country. " 

^' Name others. " 

^* We hear also of the wisdom of Jefferson, Hancock and 
Hamilton, who' are laboring to build up a Republic, where the Fis- 
catorians may enjoy all the happiness ivhicfa mortals can find. '* 

« Do you count these men as iieroes ? " 

** Yes Father, the world knows none greater. '* 

** They have none of the true blood in their veins. Their nameg 
are harsh upon my ear. The golden age has not yet arrived ; 
Your act was premature— Ye have lied to me — Ye sought to grati- 
fy your curiosity ; and wo to you, unless ye restore me to the con* 

• Ji aeemt that Doct. Franklin' 9 plan of being domiciliated for a century in a hog§- 
htadofwine, that he might see how theaffmra of Oovemment were managed at the 
end of that time, woe not »o visionary as tthee bem generally ennpoeed ; indaed eevet- 
at mineni chemute have pronounced it practiaAU, 
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dition ia which ye found me "-% then frowning on them wit]^Mi««. 
pect that congealed their very bloed, he aunk iMck, exhausted — he 
was again defunct. 

Thii was certainly a gloomy affair. But taking the faint, it was 
not long betore the body was replaced in its former sitiiation, Ibe 
wine which had been wasted supplied from the cellar, and the cask 
restored to its appropriate location. The sound of mirth had ceas- 
ed in the castle. The bride received none of the customary salu- 
tations from the retiring guests ; but they departed, in solemn si- 
lence to their.homes, there to pass the night dreaming of spectres 
and ghosts. Afler r.etiring, she lay for hours ruminating upon the 
affair, and no doubt wondering what topics the incareerated old man 
could possible have as the theme for so many centuries of inceasant 
meditation. Indeed, their feelings had been so wrought upon, by 
the wonderful scenes of the evening, and their minds so filled by 
the horrid images of the recent events, that neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom were able to close jtheir eyes in sleep during all that 
night. 

Co. 



MRS. WILLARD»S JOURNAL. 

A very pretty, lively work — as many of our readers have doubt' 
less found it. We have j ust finished perusing it, and are happy to 
express the pleasure it has afforded us, and invite our friends to a 
like pleasant entertainment. The small tribute of our praise is due 
to the work, and we bestow it the more cheerfully because it is not 
only an American production, but the production of an American 
Itidy^ The feeling of pride with which we greet the producttens of 
our own countrymen, Uiougb it may aeem to some a selfish feeling, 
founded on narrow views of things, is, we think, natural and pro- 
per, nor are we ashamed to confess that such feelings are ours. — 
They tend to cherish that love of country, and regard for her pros- 
perity and honor which should fill the bosom ^ of every citizen. It 
is a similar feeling that animates the soldier in the hour of labor, 
and privation, and peril — it is this that constitutes the untiring pa- 
triot-- it is this that forms the strongest defence of a nation. But 
the elegant productions of American ladies we view with still other 
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foelmsf ef satisrfattion and pride. They cast odium upon the foul 
imputation of mtni4d imheciliiy, so often made against the fbmale 
community, and furnish conTtncing proof that culturo only is 
wanting to render the female mind a deep and fertile soil. Thid 
vile scandal has been so often repeated, that females themselves 
have beUayed it true, and consequently, have neglected that mental 
cultivation which is necessary to the developement of mind ; and 
bave seemed to think the proper, hot less important concerns of 
dress and manners their chief bu^mess. Whatever tends to cot- 
rect this sentiment, and to convince females that they were mad#, 
not for lays or fbr pleasure merely, but for action and usefulness, 
we contemplate with sincerest pleasure ; and such is every produc- 
tion of their hands that evinces intellect and ability. The woilt be- 
fore us has claims to this character. It cannot be expected in this 
short notice that a minute examination of its parts will be entered 
into, or that copious extracts will be made — nor is it necessary .-<- 
Those who wii^, can purchase the pleasure of a perusal at a trifling 
expense, and at the same time contribute to the prosperity of one pf 
the noblest schemes of benevolent enterprise. It is doubtless wall 
known to our readers that the avails of the work are generously de- 
voted to the cause of female education in Greece, and this fact 
alone ought to secure to it an afiectionate welcome, and a cordial 
support. The Authore.'s, therefore, has a double claim to our grat- 
itude and commendation ; for while she has furnished so agreeable 
an entertainment for us, she has, without hope of other reward than 
the approbation of her own heart, devoted her offering to the ben* 
evolent enterprise of educating the fair daughters of Greece. The 
zeal of Mrs. Willard in promoting female education generally, 
is deserving of all praise, and her past success furnishes tbe best 
evidence of her ability and faithfulness ; and Justifies the expression 
of her own belief that Providence had destined her fot the high re* 
sponsibilities of her noble work. 

But to advert hastily to the Journal — it is written in a style of 
elegant simplicity, free ft-om afllectation and forced dignity — the lan- 
guage is chaste, and the narrative embellished with much fine de- 
scription. We select the following as a specimen. It is a descrip- 
tion of Che '< Cathedra] of Rouao, " which Mrs. W. surveyed by the 
dim twilight of morniqg. 

** The gray dawn of morning, and the silence of the hour, were pro- 
per accompaniments of a spectacle which struck me with admiration 
and awe. 1 had heard of fifty or a hundred years being spent in the e- 
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jrectkm ofa buildiiML and I bad often wondered how h coald be ; UH 
when I saWy eren £e outside of this majestic and vtoerable temple^ the 
doabc ceased. It was all of curious and elegantly caired stone»woiic, 
now ofa dark grey, like some ancient grave-slOBe that you may see in 
bur oldest graYe-yairds. Thousands of saints and angels there stood in 
silence, wifii Toieelese haips ; or spread forever their moveless wings, — 
half issuing in bold relief from mimic clouds of stone. But when I 
entered the interior, and saw by the yet dim and shadowy hgbr, the long^ 
long aisles, — tbe high-raised vault8,---the immense piUfurs which sup- 
ported themy-Mill apparently increased in size and distance by the ob- 
scurity of the hour, my minid was smitten with a feeling of sublimity, 
almost too intense for mortality. I stood and gazed f and as the K^t 
increased, and my observation became more minute, a new creation 
seemed rising to my view, — of saints and martyrs miraiced by the pain- 
ter or sculptor vj-often clad in the solemn stole oTthe monk or the nun, 
and sometimes in the habiliments of the grave. The in&nt Savior with 
bis virgin mother — the crucified Redeemer, — adoring angels, and mar- 
tyred saints. Were all around >- ami unearthly lights gleaming from tbe 
many rainbow-colored windows, and brightening as the day advanced, 
gave a solemn, inexpressible magic to tlie scene. " 

It also contains some judicious remarks on tbe subject of educa- 
tioQ — which she so well understands, ancf to which she has so assid- 
uously devoted herself* Respecting dress, Mrs W. has made some 
teinarks which we were glad to see, and which seem to us worthy 
of attention from those to whom they were addressed. But this is 
a matter which does not quife belong to^us, we therefore beg pard- 
on for intruding our remark. 

Thfe book abounds with sentinjents of kindness and benevolence, 
not only towards her friends at home and elsewhere, but towards 
all the unfortunate. Her attachment to American friends is strong- 
ly manifestj-^indeed she has shown herself wholly American* 

Btit tbe pure morality of her work constiiutes^ perhaps, its high- 
est value, and on this account is worthy of attention from all young 
persons. Her advice to her pupils is such as a mother wouid give 
to herdaUgbters, and such as every daughter should observe. We 
do not pretend that the work is perfect, but our object is not to find 
fau!t, and we think any one who will sit down to it with a like feeling 
will be compensated for a perusal of the book. 
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DEATH OP SALADIN. 

l^HE Emperor Saladin, on bis death bed, ordered a herald to 
tinfurl his Shroud ia the presence of his Army and proclaim, " This 
is all that Saladin, the conqueror of the East, can retain. '' 

Upon a royal couch i-eclined, 

A haughty warrior lay ; 
Disease his mardal limbs confined, 
And checked his pulse's pla^r ; 
But the stem spirit, chained witmu, 
Shone in the eye of Saladin. 

<^(9o, bring the trophies I have won 

" Amidst the stormy fight,^- 
<'The spear and helm and golden zone, 
^ And phime of dazzling white ; 
^ And shields that warriors vainly bore 
** To guard them in the battle^hour. 

** And banners diat have proudly riione 

** 0*er hosts, like fmesta spread, 
« Or ffleamed afar, like meteors lone, 
" .^jlK>ve the field of dead— 
^ And at my feet in Mumph spread 
^ Garments of purple reeled in blood. " 

*ris done— erf many a field the prize — 

The pride of captive kings. 
Are spread before his burning eyes 
Like vain and useless things — 
The gorgeous panoply, and spear, 
And b^^jof belted knights are there. 

Gone is the lijsfhtnin^ fi*om that eye 
Fled that high look and proud — 
Amid those gorgeous trophies spread^ 
He saw a sable ShmuL-- 
Of all that he hath proudly won, 
Mut iftit remains to BaCadut. 

H 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORTr OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE CINCINNATI LANE SEMINARY, JANUARY 1334. 

The Manual-labor System, upon which the above named institu- 
tion is founded, is becoming a great favorite with a considerable 
part of the community. We deem the system erroneous, impolitic, 
and wish to see it crushed in the bud. It is coming into vogue iff 
many parts of our country, and threatens to entail its evib upon those 
who will come after us. 

The rapid march of modern improvement, and the exigences of 
the country demand, that the standard of education, as it regards 
professional men, should be elevated rather than depressed. The 
lawyer, divine, statesman and physician, all, need be able to sum- 
mon, on an emergency, all the mental faculties into vigorous oper- 
ation, and to possess an extensive and thorough knowledge of their 
several professions. The golden age of clerical empirics, who 
daub with untempered mortar, of quacks, who kill instead of pre- 
serving life, of pettifogger^, to whom common sense is a stumbling 
^ block, is rapidly approaching an end. This is an age of action, exer- 
tion, of rivalry. The professional man, especially, unless aroused by 
some strong impulse to vigorous and untiring effort, finds the plank 
yield beneath his feet, and sinks. Yet the standard of our literary 
institutions is altogether too low. 

Our Colleges and Universities will bear no comparison ivith those 
of Europe. Some of those in England, Germany, Prussia and 
other countries, contain more than four thousand students, are en- 
dowed with princely funds, furnished with libraries containing hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes, apparatus and cabinets of the most 
costly and splendid kind. . The crisis has come when national van- 
ity and adulation will not hide from our own eyes the actual diminu^ 
tiveness of our literary and scientific institutions. Our inferior 
seminaries and petty colleges are becoming altogether too numer- 
ous. Had the cost of a number of these been expended upon one» 
it would indeed have more effectually furthered the true interests of 
education. The Cincinnati Lane Seminary has a preparatory de- 
partment, and a theological department. Taking the report for our 
data, we infer that the student completes his course of study during 
a term of four years, and then enters immediately upon his profes- 
sional duties. He labors three hours per day, in a cabinet-making, 
printing, cooptring, or farming dejpartment, all. of which several 
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^departments constitute a part of the institution. "The pecuniary 
^ids, ** says the report, " secured by the labor of the students, are 
to be reckoned, among the peculiar benefits of the manual labor 
.system. This system furnishes, to a considerable extent, or en- 
tirely, the means of self education. " Another characteristic of the 
Institution is that the different branches are pursued simultaneously, 
as far as practicable. 

The object of the faculty is to keep all the departments of study 
fully^before the mind, during the whole course, and never allow any 
'branch to be crowded out by an exclusive attention to any other. " 
Supposing that the system here brought into view were general, 
^hat would be its effect 1 The graduates of our regular colleges 
generally spend eight or nine years in preparatory study, previous 
to entering upon the duties of a profession. After all their expense, 
study and effort, they by no means find that their well-directed ener- 
gies have been needlessly exercised to prepare themselves for suc- 
cess in their several employments. But agreeably to the plan of 
the Lane Seminary, narrow down the term of study nearly one half> 
and let three hours per day be spent by the student in manual labor, 
for self support, while all the departments of study are simultane- 
ously crowded upon his attention, the ii3terrogatives,which his condi- 
tion would more naturally suggest, are not, whether, he would be- 
x:ome a thorough scholar, and a successful practitioner, but wheth- 
er, agreeably to the nature of the case, his attention would not be 
distracted by the multiplicity of concerns, his mind jaded, the sphere 
of his thought contracted, and in fine, whether his intellectual vigor, 
energy and activity, would not be impaired and he lose all spirit 
^nd interest in the pursuit of learning. 

^ Drink deep, or taste not tlie Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely, sobers us again/' 

A prevalent opinion is, that the best exercise, is that which is con- 
formable to the habits and disposition of the student In our view, 
walking hither and thither about one^s room, or in the open air is 
better than to stand at the compositor's case and set type for three 
or four hours ; vigorous exercise this, truly ! Nor does the violent 
exercise of the ax, plane or saw appear congenial to the necessarily 
sedentary habit of the scholar. 

We cannot perceive in the plan of the Lane Seminary sufficient 
opportunity granted for sociability, and the performance of those 
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offices necefsary to keep the heart and mind in a aoitable tone, and 
to acquire those collateral aecomplishnients requisite to secure a 
proper and lasting influence in society. Is this forsooth an institu- 
tion peeobarlj calculated to raise the standard of our cc^eges, and 
to send forth into the harvest-field men of ^< thorough education ; of 
powerful and discriminating minds f of original and independent 
thought ; " men, fitted to meet and ranquish ** the champions of ii^ 
fidelitjr, " and to sj^ply the exigences of the '* church and coun-^ 
try?" 

^ Students abroad, wha wish to come tafhis institution, ^ (ther 
Lane Seminary,) are pertinently reminded, '* that it would not be 
improper that they should bring with them such tools as they may 
need to earfy on their own business. " How does this comport 
with the professed design of the trustees to render the path of learn- 
ing as easy as possible ? Is the cost of tools and of canying them- 
id>out the country n& consideration? Such hints furnish food for 
thou^it. Again it is intimated that the student unless he is charae-^ 
lerized, we should judge, by pecuUarhf <^ energetic, economical and 
industrious habits, and if he possess bjit little or no knowledge of 
tools, ought not to rely, to any considerable extent, at least for the 
first year, upon his labor as the means of defgiying the expenses of 
the institution. " This is all plain enough. The writei; knows » 
mechanic endowed with genius, perse^-erance and energy, who serv* 
ed seven years' apprenticeship, labored industriously nine or iett 
hours per day, and obtained, as a compensatioQ, his bed and board. 
How long a ^rm of apprenticeship, we beg leave to inquire, need 
the Lane student serve, that his workmanship and the manner of exr 
cjutiog it may not excite the risibility of a tolerably skillful mechan- 
ic ? Will the articles possess peculiar value because niannfactured,. 
though rudely, by the profbssed scholar! We ^ad thought that pur- 
chasers generally were less moved by the soul-stirring spirit of ben<- 
evolence, than thus to slight their peculiar interest. Albeit, << life 
ts short,^and art is long* " As a general rule, man, the creature of 
a day, has not the mental and physical resources, requisite te ac- 
quire skiH in one, two or three trades, and then becooae eminently 
successful iu either of the learned professions. Thanks. to this tit- 
lightened age, such a course is needless and impolitic. 

We should like to witness for our own satisfaction and indubitaUe 
confirmation the probably rapid progress, which the Lane studentst 
on an aveiage, make in becoming adroit at the bench, whose chief 
object, it will be recollected, is a thorough educatiooi, and. wke la* 
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bor three hours per day. With respect to the farming department 
wetieed only say, that the facts of the case and general conviction 
iare firmly averse to agriculture, as connected ivith a seminary or 
college. The community so far as informed, we believe, generally 
allow to Dr. Beecher, president of the Lane Seminary, a good de- 
gree of talent and those qualifications requisite in the head of a liter- 
ary and theological institution ; but, it seems, that he and his fellow- 
compeers must be completely nonplussed to device how to put and 
keep their great scheme in thorough and successful operation. 

Admit that a '* sound mind in a sound body" is the greatest of 
Heaven's blessings. Admit that many students in our seminaties 
and colleges sicken and die for the want of exercise : But 

" Whilst A)ols one vice condemn, 
They run into an opposite extreme." 

The enthusiasm manifested by the iriends of the manual labor 
system has been not a little heightened by frequently associating 
with it ideas of 5e//*-tnade men ; but unhappily not one among the 
thousand is endowed by God with the force of genius,much less the 
invincible will, the unconquerable spirit, displayed in those, who, 
emerging from poverty and obscurity, directing their course upward 
and onward, throwing aside every hinderance, and surmounting eve- 
ry obstacle, have advanced before the nation's gaze, and shone forth 
lights of the world and demigods of fame. 

Eveiy institution devised by man has its attendant evils. In our 
opinion, a little variety is the soul of life. Shops, not with a viow 
of pecuniary aid, and gymnasiums have been connected with many 
of our colleges and seminaries ; with what success, we skeptics be- 
lieve, facts have not fully determined. After all these Utopian pros* 
pects, we as ever are firmly convinced, that the human intellect 
must grow, if it grow at all, by menial exertion* 

Having made these remarks, we take leave of the manual labof 
system and the report, with the settled though disagreeable convic- 
tion, that the Lane Seminary, after the present excitement occasion* 
ed by its novelty is over, and it has dragged out a few years of half 
inanimate existence, will be metamorphosed into a college or semi- 
nary not differing materially from one on the bow usual plan, and 
thus stand out another melancholy witness, that many schemes 
specious in theory are not possible, because liHmded upon false 
premises. "f , A. 
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THE OTHER HOME. 

Father, how lone ere we cease to roam * 
In this lonely land, from our other home ? 
1 saw it, last night, in a dream of the past — 
Bright, beautiful still, as I saw it last. 
The warm steps of Spring had gone over its hills, 
And channeled its breast for a thousand rilks ; 
The snows were fast melted and sweeping away 
O'er the ledges, that flashed in the cataract's spray ; 
The ioe was all gone from that beautiful Lake, 
And again the freed waters their wild music wake ; 
And the isle that I loved — ^it was sleeping there. 
Like a cradled thing, for the waves to bear ; 
And the soft airs came up from the water's breast, 
And stirred its dark pines from their solemn rest 
Around was the beautiful earth, and on high 
The fflorious sights of a vernal sk^. 
And I wept, as I gazed on the hnlliant scene. 
For I knew 'twas not mine, as il once had been — 
Father, Oh ! come, let us cease to stay 
From that bright other land of our home away. 



Mt Boy, 'tis no longer a home for us there ; 
Yet grieve not : this spot is more brilliantly fair. 
Look \ were the land, or the wave, or the sky 
Of thy vision, more lovely than these to the eye ? 
Thy brother is forth by the streamlet away. 
He hath reared for his sister their dwelling of play ; 
As wild are their steps, and as merry their smile,* 
As they were when ye strolled o'er your favorite isle ; 
Ay, thou canst hear them in merriment now. 
Go, join them, and banish the cloud from thy brorw ; 
Here, child, is thy home, for th}' kindred are here 
And this sha]] soon prove, as that other land, dear. 



Father, I know how the stranger ^11 tell 
Of this rich scene of beauty wherein we dwell ; 
But he never hath been in that brighter land 
Where the beautiful hills of my firat home stand. 
And my brother hath treasured no thought, that may cast 
O'er , the present, the shade of a lovelier past ; 
He may shout by the streamside, and sister may sitig 
Ib the bower he hath twined with the branchcfs of Spring r 
For they deem them at home, aa they merrily stray 
Through the dull, lonely paths of the forest away : 
But where are the mates ot my pastime now ? 
Away, where the scenes of our revelry glow. 
I can see them, almost, as they bound along 
0'«r th« bill, through the glen^ 'mth the voice of song 
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THE FORGOTTEN DEAD. 

It 18 a 8eene my memory loves to keep : — 
A genlle eminenee looln cnmly down 
On the Vroad waters curling at its base ; 
And on its brow a ruined fortress seema 
With Its gray, crumbling ramparts fallen round, ^ 
To tell long tales, unehronicled, of times 
When war wrought sternly on these bastioned heights. 
And i^ their re^, along the hill-top spread, 
CJorrered with shrubl^ pines, a level plot 
Sleeps in most solemn quiet. Twas the hour 
Of the first twilight, when I gained that height. 
A deeper dusk had settled on the paths 
Of the thick grbve, and gathered to tlie boughs 
7heir nestled denizens ; and through its depths 
The winds came piping from the waters up, 
And sttolled awa^ among the voicefid pinee; 
That grove was nili of graves — deep sunken ones, 
And hollowed in by time, and fiUed with leaves. 
Here in k>ng ranks the dead were singly laid, 
AmuA them wide graves the hand of havoc dug 
^To sepulchre its slain. No record now 
TeHs if these buried bands, in the red fight, 
Purchased with ga^nt deeds such quiet graves ; 
Or if disease, inglorious, ffanuered them 
Te the dark chambers <^the famelesa dead. 
AH, save tradition of the strifes of yore^ ■ 
Has perished from us, like an untold ^ream. 
Long years have rolled above them, mouldenng here, 
And seen the pine, that sprouted o'er their bones, 
lift its broad branches to maturity. 
Fit DiQDumenl for those that slumber thus 
In long forgotten graves, unnamed, unknown ! 
Ay, they have slumbered long and weU ; and men 
amre trodden o^r them, wondering, as they went, 
At^Bueh wide fields of congregated graves. 

8l%zb on! sleep on, forgotten shimberens. 
In your own shroudless rest ! There is no spot. 
Not ev'n the tuarbled yard mauseleaa 
That flanks some f^y old cburdi, nor sombre vault, 
€8i)res fitter urn for dvfit to crumUe in. 
Or so^er slides into oblivion 
All m^uioa of the goae, than this ye hokL 
Ye are not all umnouraed: the waves beneath 
Lift up then: voices cUti^like ; and the breeze 
Hvmns many a roquiem above ymir rest. 
The turtle mourns you, and the ravoi brood 
Give through tlie grove daifc wii^ and fiiaerat ory : 
And it is well if, when lonff coming yea» 
I^ve made our graves such sunken things as yours, 
We have cv'n these to mourn us :— Fars-Y£-wbll ! 

t ^ 
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BOOK-WONDERS OF THE DAY. 

%n fhe world of Romance, 4fae rooai ^onyouotM^ hntmage Uiq motit. 
.cjoeotive object in the literary creation of toe pmeot tiine, we find fit- 
tie that challenges attention, either for irs iotrinsic worth or ai^ pecu- 
liar foatiirea of novelty. Alas! we fear the mitlB of Scovr htm de- 
seended upon none of his contemporaries. Our own authors fail to sat- 
isfy the expectatiooB they have excited, and in comoMMi wtth tlM trane- 
atJantic novelists, manifest a disposition to gratify a vitiated lasls father 
than to correct and cha^^ it We have cJmost daily proof that the 
^storehouse of Romance is ineihawflfhle in its resoureei^ itut the qua&y 
of the article now in iJ|ie nuu-ket is decidedly inferior. Quantity, and 
not qualttyy now appears to be the paramount object^ so erophatpcally 
true IS this, that while viewing jt|ie vast heaps cST jwwiy namiftctured 
novels^ one cannot but wonder from whence came all the jfaftpfiofjf that 
has been wtuUd in their &brication. 

MAJOR JACK DOWNING^S BOOK is counted a nne litenry 
wonder, at least in the opinion of the mob. But we by no means find 
it easy to join in the adunftion bestowed upon the MajorVi wiiHcisms. 
An occasional anomaly of this nature is all weH enough, bat acoBtiniied 
repetition is intolerable. The baiAiarous, outlandish diaieet, awl the 
poerile orthography, used by the writer of these letters, is an abase op- 
en the language. It is an example, a preced^it for silly trifling ; and 
such a tissue of sepai-eatire connol fiul to disgust every permn or iense. 
.Satire is safe only when entrusted to the hands of the judieioas ; but is 
too often used for the detractioa of merit instead of the ridicule ef vice. 
We speak not of the efiect of these letters upon the existing parties of 
the d^ ; we care not for this ; but their chacacter is a co mpl e te bur- 
lesque upon tbe Letters of Junius^ and their general politioal efS&eX upon 
the oommonity must be every thing opposite that of the writings of soefa 
men as Madison, Hamilton and Evarts. However, others may diiak of 
this matter, we utteriy detest this spirit of sarcasm and caricatare, whioh 
has enlisted the lithographic art into its service, and seems likefy to pro- 
duce as shameful results here, as it has already done in England ; where 
knaves have long sinoe learned the policy of eschevrinc argumenc, and 
adopting ridicule, as a more efficient way of accompli«iing their own 
minister purposes. 

THE LIFE AND ECCEH11UGITIE8 0¥ DAVID CROCKETT 
is, we understand, reckoned qnils a w o n d er , even in London. Inaeed 
the Cokmel is no insignificant p cra s ttag e a right vahiable man in' his 
l^jlace. Tbe book is replete widi ebaracteristics peeulier to its hero, who 
18, perhaps, as genuine a charaoter for ori|;Biality as the present dajr af- 
fords. But we regret to see the spirit of inutatioa which it has excited. 
There is really danger that the ^ al^gater" genius will be multiplied, as 
these things go by popularity. We have alroMly many heroes of *< wildr 
cat " renown ; and we foar k^ a race of CroekdU shall spring up in the 
West, who may deal out their "< American thunder" with such lavish 
]»ofusion that the tame and gentle dass of man, like those who inhabit 
this Northern ^land of steady habits, " would find themsehres totally iii- 
adequi^ for such an emeigency. 

Stowjgf quite over those prodigies of by-gone months, Joumdsof 
^ipifh Tourists in America, we come smack upon a little wonder, the 
oApnng of a fomale writer. 
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JOURNAL AND LETTEES FROM FRANCE AND GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, BY EMMA WILLARD* We have seen wwal notices of thi». 
Iiublicfttioii, some modemtely encoiyiiastjc, and ot^iers savoiiuff atraogely 
of panef vrie. Public sympathy is greadv enlisted io ber behalf. Sh6 
has mfo^sted a- lively interest in favor of ieinale education, and has 
rendered no Mttle effi^enfrservtce as an instrucf ress of young la(ties.— , 
She faM also^ been iktt vietin» of public pei^secution. Not long since, she 
was charged witb^an oppiobriwis peccadillo of the mind, or of the im- 
agination rather— in feo^^ifl* herself a pootea® ; ^md another c/jmetn6re; 
flagriMi^ oC ieast moxA overt^tr ics nature--the pubbcatum of what she 
vwy erratieowriy tertned a vahtme <^ poems. But Cieero committed a-- 
kiiMked ftult ; let Mrs, WiHard be forgiven. 

. 2tt ike tncftc eta ber Journal, the Authoress has erred by- attempting 
1^ anticifMte critieiliii ; thereby indicating a mistrust, a doubt of the ex- 
psdAen^, wMch should always be settled in the mind of the author bc- 
fbrsrventumgulXMi the puUic arena. But listening to the importuni- 
tissof otfeen^and'hoping to serve the praise- worthy cause of female ed- 
ucatisti in Gfeeae^ iHie ^la'ventured to publish — and her publicijtion con- 
tains soni^fihe descriptions^ some crayon delineations, which do hdt 
mwak b<HK>r9 and cannot fttil to please. Ske has oifen displayed & rich- 
ness of colwing^ an ete^anee or diction, and fifometimes a happy evi- 
dtiee Of disbrioHiMitkig' judgement. Yet her book, viewed as a whole,, 
is preeisi^ what she herself found Paris to be-^ collection of opposijtes'. 
-4he great and the small — the elegant and the mean — tlie moderalel/ 
suhtinse, and the immoderately ridiculous. 

IBhe basso much of profound frivolity, such an iinportant littleness, 
in clothing ot^ie<^ of emptiness in grandHqcpious importance, that she 
app e ar s lifce a country rustic, staring, for the first time, upon the impos- 
ing scenes of » magnifieent city.; A little after, she anects to look upou 
liiBgs and princes as very pigmies ; seems to take whole empires withio. 
the embrace of her ken ; assumes the air of the casuist, or turns politi- 
cian, and sends Buonaparte agonizing, into eternal exile, in the land of . 
utfinny and disgrace — ^In fine, almost |)ersuades us that she could her- 
self wield the sceptre, or the sword, as eamly as her own " gray goose- 
quill. ^ But the bombast, the over-strained descriptions to be found in 
tne book, are less annoying than the petty trifling, the tediot^ detail oi 
unimportant nothings — in the words of the Apprentice*' a-beggariy ac- 
count of en^y boxes. " 

is any one curious to know the three most prominent characteristics 
of the/oumal, in perfect' candor we say, the first is egotism — the second 
naei^— and the tliird^ we know not what unless it be a coBEH^und of the 
two first. Every thing of this nature, althougb moi« allowable in epis 
toiary correspondence, attd between friends, should liave been expung- 
ed before it met the public view. Moi^ specially in^ tljis iiistance, as^ 
the book is intended as a kind of manual guide iR>r her ''dear pupils'* 
anfl fhir countrywomen, wltom we earnestly entreat to shun certam raults* 
il*containi^ too consfHcuous to {4e«M, even ip them. 

'Our Authoress entirely fails to inf^rt that information which she is- 
capable of doing. For whether we accompany her to her quarters, the 
£htel de VEuvope, to her '^favtirite bridge, " to the Louvre,-oi:: where you^ 
MoU, you still find, the most eouspieuous olgect in view is — ^Mrs. Willard^ 
It is only a cursory glance you are permitted to throw upon the numer 

* Our correipondenU, H' . and iVH., on^ tod^MKWw*, unre rm a it i m mfrd^lW' 

eht worka—yet differing w ikeif 4o» tee think there if partinenee in e99h The rea^ 
der may col«r/brTW«M^f.— BniTORf? 
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oas mrromMng ftedwiiet ; h is'a siti^e ont wlikh olMiH«n§res yovr pam^ 
ntomit altefitfoii. Tea, reader, in the great Co^IdI of France, flie em- 
poriufn oriHerature and refinement, wondci^ tat its nolile apeeonena 
of art, renowned for tbe cetebrky of the deeds, of wbiefa it has booitba 
theatre, even here— <Htim voor admii^g ey«r whidi way ton WW," von 
stitt befaofd^Mrtn or, as she ia Ibnd of being eriM, VMrnam Willaid. 
How graee(Wly*e« trips the light fantas^toe'^akMUwstmftsof 
the gay city, or as Ae descrttMMi it, in her •< snhsianilid pak of tfaidk 
shoes,^ leaps the nitiddy gutter oCI&ie A. Hmdw/ How isnaiiMbte a 
feat did she peHbrro when she tnmhlect thnnigh die trto-doar in tha 
lofty roof of the HMefZ-^^^Diek to thercscnMl" Bjr aad^whfeidlthe 
grace of the ** Lady of the Lake,** she is seen perambttlatinff tho gnen 
turf upon a Lake-anore in Englmid — barefoot ! Wa hope ne doce not 
intend to restore those osys <n classie simfrficity, wIhm Nyafbs and 
Fairies had never dreamed of the fboliih luxury of shoes. How^aatti- 
^ ing, when seated upon the ^ same sofii** with t^ Eng^ neiiitffy ! W^ 
MDs upon her An peribet awe. while 4ie v«iquaih«s the infidels and 
dteptics of the old world, by her heuMimg logic, some a n ecini ni i of 
which she has fiimished, fw the reader' s benefit. Then think af the 



which she has fiimished, for the reader' sl)enciit. Then tdink af the 
honied adolatloi^ she received firom eVery qnaner, and with beeomiag 
modesty^ no doubt, iMriv she has reheaned i^--we hope in fiill ascofnous 
measute as she bad jiatience to receive it. But her vongeniy olcj i mBt 
is in the company or La F^ette. We can blame no one for lovhifr La 
Fayette, that champion of merty andbeneibctpr of our coomnr ; neither 
do we question the ffiSal, sisterly character of her aifeetion. But this is 
a wicked, caviffins worid ; and she has e^diibited heiself in such a fdight, 
as will, and has already called forth some severe strioturas. It is aUow^ 
fl(ble in Maj. Downing to talk of ^ I and the jineral," but in the nt s 
biography of a lady — ^tiery. Indeed from her own aecoant of the opera 
scene, in the box of La F'ayette, we could not forbear — ^we keow it was 
ungensroos, but we couM not forbear reeoning totiie scene eftfae Poet : 
** iSathmcam tHdo^ dux H Trcjamu tmi^^ 

it may seem ungenevons, to dweR more upon the Authoress faeneif ,' 
than up0» her Journal ; but in treatfaig of the book we have tiioufht 
ptoper to confine octrselves to' its most conspicuous U^^mc Ixt ieganf tO! 
her ** seminary, ^ which makes so prominem a figure, her tethers, and 
plan of teaching, wer would remark ; in seminaries of a kindred chame- 
ter, the most effectual method of benefiting the cause, to wfaiebtheyeKs 
devoted, and to mistain their reputation, b^ over been found to prepare 
young ladiea for the station they are expecM to occupy in society. We 
grieve to see Mrs. Wfifcurd wasting her time and talents in euiftoyumn 
so nnbecoming her repmation. 

T» recur to the Jonrnal, we resret that «»ur limits will not permit us' 
to mdra some extracts, to show the propHeiV of these strictures, as l^e- 
wise to point out some of her excellences. Yet we trust, that any skep- 
tics of obr impartiality, who may come in contact with this veritable 
wonder, will read for thmr own satisfoction ; but eiiould they be aUe to' 
determine to what department of Kteratnre to assign it, tiieir poweiB of 
criticism infinite^f transcend our own. It is, however, our opinion, gra- 
tuitous hf the way, that ^e Autlioress would do well to hereafter disre 
sard the indiscreet advice of firiende, but to take the same course with 
her Journal; riie has wisely pursued m relattmi to her Po^sms^ condemn,' 
and reed ik We will render up our own copv with the sincerest pleasure. 

NoWf winhiag her suooaes in completing her *' Volume on Universal 
Hiatoiy V — with a tender anxiety that her eyes may recover ficom (he in- 
jury they sustained during the compilation oftbeJfoumah, and with sent- 
micms of the moat profound res^icc^ we bid Madame FPtWorrf— adieu, 

Nif. 
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GO AHfiAD !— crock. 



THE UKIVERSAL PURSUIT. 

The acknowledged pursuit of mankind is happiness. Clothed 
with an assemblage of graces, it presents itself in a manner pecu- 
liarly attractrve. Nor is it a visionary existence of the fhncy mere- 
ly, fabricated in a wild and unrestrained imagination. Neither 
does it consist in fitful passions, or in ease, or retirement. The in- 
dulgence of these is so far from excluding misery from the heart, 
that it exposes us to attack from every quarter. He, who yields to 
every impulse of passion, soon fans^the latent sparks of mortality 
that lurk within, into consumptive flames which eat out all his joys 
and sap his very soul. The votaries of appetite plunge themselves 
into a dark and dismal sea of degradation which " is curled by no " 
healthful " breeze, " there to revel in the stagnant waters of eternal 
contempt, and drink deep the cup of woe. '' Now the distempered 
mind has lost that concord of harmonious powers which form the 
soul of happiness." Base and degrading passions have unstrung 
the heart, and rendered obtuse all the finer feeling, and they cherish 
a rank aversion to those simple and temperate recreations which 
alone relish with the virtuous. Nor is the bower of retirement the 
abode of unmingled delight. The deluded recluse is often afflicted 
with a malady most destructive to peace. Inaction congeals the 
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blood around the wheels of life, withers the root& of being, and nivkm 
him, depressed in spirits, into the gulf of despondency. Peace and 
contentment, early companions of happiness, spread their pinions* 
and speed their flight from the unhappy victims of hypochondria. — 
The charms which are unfurled in the natural world are clouded 
from their vision by the mists of despair. 

Happiness, in a word, is not found positively in apy sublunary 
pursuit ; for in aa unqualified sense it consists in the posaeasion 
of perfect felicity, a full fruition unalloyed with the dregs of disap- 
pointment, sorrow and pain. 

Tet, comparatively, it is an epithet applicable to man. The un* 
tutored savage whose mind is bound in triple chains of ignorance, 
and who grovels in the dark regions of superstition, unconscious of 
the blessings which are profusely scattered in the paths of civih'za- 
tion, is far more happy than (he slave of base and degrading habits* 
Though eruditi on has not unfurled her treasures of light, illuminat- 
ed his mind and stored it with useful knowledge ; luxury and de- 
gradation, on the other hand, have not blunted its perception, drawn 
their sable veil over his intellect, emasculated the entire system, 
distorted the features and symmetry of his form, changed the fresh 
glow of his countenance into a hectic flush, not closed the avenues 
of his soul to natural streams of enjoyment. He, whose locatioa 
providence has happily cast, where the glorious eflulgence of civili- 
zation has dispelled the gloom which lowers over savage ferocity, 
enjjoys immunities to which the barbarian is an entire stranger. In 
all cases, as. the standard of civilization is elevated and the melio- 
ration of mankind eflected, tihe sources of happiness are enhanced. 
When inteUigence is generally disseminated, and ignorance, and 
si^perstition (ade before the light of science, then, and not till tboA, 
do inen feel and knpw that they irUi^nt the power of iiuprovcment 
and elevation. Then too, they learn that souujding titles and pom- 
pous pageantry are far from making men great or happy ; but that 
true worth and solid enjoyment are the legilin?ate efiecls of the de- 
velopement of their own minds and untiring practice of virtue. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

I Ptood upon a mountain peak — 
i caught the last, the fading streak, 
Which glimnierM in the west. 
^T^ an enibicrn of hope as it triumphs o'er sorrow, 
^Tis the herald of peace apd of joy on the taorrow, 
I said, for it augurs the best. 

I saw the clond of night arise — 
The lingVing light before it flies — 
The bright streak fades away. 
Tis a sign of despair as it steals o*er the mind, 
Iti gay hopes to wither, its bright visions to blind, 
When genius begins to decay. 

I heard the thunder's deepest growl — 
I saw the temipest's blackest scowl^ — 
The lightning's bHjfhtest glare. 
'HTis the storm of grief— 'tis adversity's hour, 
That brings all its terror and spends all its power, 
To dftrken the mind with despair. 

I look'd again — the storm was o'er — 
The moon rose mildly from the shore. 
O'er the waters of i ho east. 
'Tis the calm of the soul — the end of all pain — 
No care shall con'ode — nor grief yet Again 
On the bean of man ever fea^, 

X. Y. R. T. 



THE 6BJfECT OP EARLY INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 

it is the object of every correct system of education, M^hih it en* 
riches the mind with acquisitions of knowledge, to give k alao a 
commafnd over that knowledg-e, and power to apply it with prompt- 
ness and effect in any emergency. That a man may possess nuich 
knowledge and be eminently versed in theories and fects, and yet 
bo defietent in the tact of applying them with advantage ia the hottt 
of need, M a posktoa as oesily sustained, we imagine^ as that ona 
mmj possess an abundance of nerve aad physical mighti and yet 
fail of a very ordinary achievement from an. awkward and tfiiorant 
appticatioa: of his powers. This iacitlty of promptfy and skillfully 
applying for practical pmrposeSi knowledge iiready gained, resides 
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in the miad itself; and, to extend (he analogy to which we alluded, 
is as distinct from those treasures of knowledge which it uses as 
its instruments, as the skill that dextrously directs a bodily power 
from that power itself. Which of these — great acquisitions, or a 
ready command of such as it does possess, best entitles a mind to 
the term pottfr/ti/, it is idle to inquire. Perfection, and even emi- 
nence in intellectual capacity, would imply both of them ; and 
though perfection in this, as in every thing, is beyond our reach 
while here, the nearest possible approximation to it ie the aim in 
every effort of a noble mind. 

Assuming then that a powerful mind is one possessed of great 
acquisitions, and a facility in the practical application of them, and 
that it is the end of edtication to form such a mind ; we say thai 
is the best system of instruction, which tends at once to store the 
mind with substantial science, and give it over aU its acquirements 
the most absolute dominion. Original and incentive genius, we 
conceive to be only another name for the ready use which some 
minds make of their knowledge, skilfully applying known truths 
and common ideas, for the discovery of the new and unknown. 
Discipline and information, then, arc the objects of education, in 
its popular sense ; and, fortunately, the acquisition of knowledge 
by a strict course of study is usually the most feasible method of 
eliciting native intellect. The toil of research is the more patiently 
and cheerfully endured, as well as more valuable when it com- 
passes the object of positive information, and at the same time 
puts in efficient requisition, and thereby fosters, the powers of (he 
mind. That study, therefore, which, taxing rigorously for its con- 
quest these powers of mind, still yield^s to our efforts the earned 
harvest of knowledge — which, though demanding toil, still crowns 
with success every earnest and persevering enquiry — which, with 
all its difficulties, is yet fairly within the grasp of an effort adequate 
to its importance'— that is the study we need, and such is the only 
description of study which will answer the two*fold purpose of edu- 
cation which we have just mentioned. 

That is a wise constitution of things, which makes every thing 
vahiable, and especially every thing of intellectual worth, the 
purchase of exertion. This exertion is itself its own toward ; for,, 
besides the treasures of information around which it throws the 
lengthened chain of our capacities, the increased extension and 
firmer grasp of that chain are its sure and legitimate consequence. 
Who is not conscious, that if, in the use of any one piece of valua- 
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ble information, or of any one branch of science, he is more ready 
than in another, it is one to the mastery of which he gave special 
and vigorous application ? Were it so ordered, that the mind 
might be abundantly enriched with abstract science without exer- 
tion cf itself, its hold on such dead freight would be of necessity 
feeble, and all its operations would be characterized by misdirec- 
tion or imbecility. On the other hand, were the price of wisdom 
a more stern and toilsome application of the mind — a toil to the 
intensity of which the reward was palpably disproportionate, dis- 
couragement would be the consequence, and, taxed in the outset 
for bootless labor and unavailing energy, the mind would recoil in- 
to contented poverty. As it is, the exertion requisite for thorough 
investigation of any useful science, is, both in kind and quality, the 
very exertion needed to give a permanence and practical form to 
the acquisition itself. 

Many of the exercises which are deemed essential in a course of 
education are manifestly of far less real utility in themselves, than 
others of a more direct application to the business of life. Still 
the peculiar tendency of these pursuits may be such as no others 
would have. Certain processes or operations of the mind may, 
by means of them, be ensured, and rendered habitual by early and 
continuous exercise. Much of the business of education is with 
theory and the formation of correct intellectual habits ; — the mate- 
rial of positive knowledge, though never utterly lost sight of as 
the object of pursuit, forms not, in fact, the prominent object. A 
foundation is ralher to be aimed at in early discipline, on which the 
sterner tuition of active life and the fit application of those educa- 
ted powers to noble pursuits must rear the superstructure. Action^ 
application of theories to things, and the substantial knowledge 
which experience alone can confer, must give bone and sinew and 
finish to the intellectual man. . E. R 
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THE tXILED POLANDER. 

^ Scrftnfferti, I know yoii not. 
But you are human beings ;~^or the love of God» 
Let a poor exile and a wanderer sit 
Beneath rour happy roof, and rest awhile, 
And drink a cup of water, for the Sun 
Is dry and withering to my little strengtli. 
And thirst and th'csome weariness and grief 
Press heavily upon me, and ray head 
Is racked with paii^ ; so take a stranger in 
And hear his tale of woe." 

How sweet it is to know, to feel we have 
The |>ower to heal the wounds which sorrow raddtcs ; 
To bmd the broken heart ; to deck the brow 
With smiles, where grief and sallow misery 
Had long communed. Oh ! 'tis a happy thing 
To be benevolent, to plant the rose. 
The thomleiss rose where thistles only grew. 
And smooth away the rugged path of life. 

The stranger finished Ins Repast, 
And from the bounteous table he arose, 
And as the grateful tear moistened his eyes, 
His heart broke forth : " God bless the holy deed. *• — 
For hunger too had preyed upon his strength. 
And wi-ung firom him full maoy-a bitter tear. 
Musing awhile he sat, and then he spoke 
The sad and fearful story of his wrongs ; 
And as he spoko the silent tear coursed down 
His manly cheek, for death was in the talc. 
"Yours is a happy, a thrice happy land ! 
Your home is bliss by day, and in the night 
Yoa seek your conchy and fisel secure from harm ; 
And your dear offspring — they too seek their rest, 
And no dark dreams of bloody Cossacks break , 
Their sweet repose. Alas ! for my dear home, 
For poor imhappy Poknd i She too onca 
Could boast of i)eace and harmony; she too 
Once could smile away the day, and night 
Was not all terror, nor was the&ir moon 
Which Nature formed to deck night's loveliness. 
The lamp whose light but pointed out the place 
Where dwelt a friend to Poland. Oh ! great God ! 
But thou an good, and kind, and merciful, 
And just in all tliy ways, and I submit. 

I had a sweet, a lovely home, 
'Twas not a splendid pile of chisseled stone, 
Upreared amid a crowded bustling street ; 
But a low dwelling in a peaceful vale. 
Where from the world and all its pomp and pride. 
I lived retired. Nature dressed up the scene 
In her own imagery. The tall old trees 
Waved their green foliage as the breeze went by ; 
The mountain's summit caught the m<Miiing smilea, 
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And the la^t r^y of $UDbeatn lingQrod t)ier<v 
As if it still wouJd gsze on tbe piurtt scene. 
A chrystal streapolet nHurmured iix>QQi ita baais^ 
And the Vistula rolled ks w^tera by 
In silence, i^nd in grandeur. There I livedf 
And vnth my dear &4L0iii life was sweet, 
And worth preserving. But the spoiler came, 
And dashed the cup forever from my lips. 

It were a long, a tedious tale to tell 
Of all the wrongs which Poland had endured* 
The haughQr Russian trampled on all light 
Justice had fled the land. The laws of Grod 
And human nature were but words to them ; 
And words ne'er bound a tyrant or his clan. 
When * plunder^ was their watchword and their iQOtto. 
I saw our dearest rights plucked, one by one, 
I heard deep groans and sigh9 ascend amid 
Those scenes where joy and peace were wont to reign ; 
And my blood boiled indignantly, and thei^ 
A patriot band stept forth to rescue her, 
And hurl defiance to the haughty Czar. 
Great God ! cojuld I stand tamely siiU and see 
My country's struggle and not join the cause ? 
I pressed my dear Saxowi to my hearty 
And my sweet babes, (foirgive the starting tear,) 
And then commended them to God, and flew 
To my dear country's reseus. Then it wafi 
That freedom struggled fierce with tyranny. 
And then it was thkt Poland stood alone. 
And Europe gazed with cold indi^^noe on her. 
And no kind sympathetic hand was raised 
To shield her frocn the Czar's indignant rage. 
One time I thought her cause would rai$e up armie9 ; 
That the first spark that kindled into blaze 
Would soon relume the porch of freedom's Temple^ 
And gather in her Votaries. But — Oh ! Shame i 
Dee[», crimson, everlasting shame be theiis, 
The crowned ones, who could thus sit ^d see 
The land of Kosciusko drenched in blood, 
And lift no helping hand to save the blow ! 

We fought our country's battles long and well ; 
And Prague and Warsaw saw their fields heaped up 
And cumbered with the hordes of Nicholas. 
But what could single handed Poland do 
Against the force of all the Russians ? Fight! 
Say you ? She did ! But every battle field 
Saw some brave champion of Freedom fiill, 
And none stood to replace him, for she put 
Her every effort ft)rth when first she stood 
Unshackled and alone. We saw our hopo 
Of succour from a foreign land cut oflT. 
We sent forth every appeal for help 
Which honor, or which sympathy could urge ; 
And like an echo from a cliff they tun>ed, 
And brought us no assistance. Thus it was 
That grief and black despair came over us. 
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Our every stay was gone. Wamw bad fiiUea, 
And in her waUe were let loose fire and death, 
And, lo ! the afed are, the sleeping babe, 
The friiy form of youth and innocence, 
And manhood^ sterner features were sent down 
Fioni health and life to death's still cold embrace. 
And then the Cossack hordes spread o'er the land, 
And woe and bloodshed followed in their train. 
Twas tfien I thought of mj sweet home, and then 
I flew away, as the wind flies, to where 
My peaceful cotta^ stood. But ah ! too late ! 
My humble dwellmg lay a smoking heap, 
And all around was sihmt as the grare. 
I raised my voice amid the awftd stillness^ 
And called aloud on her who erst was wont 
To welcome me with joy, my own Salon i . 
And finom the silent jRoves tfiere came no sounds 
But the ftint echo of my questioning. 
In agony I soucht to find some trace, 
Some token of their fate ; and by the fount, 
Oh ! God of Heaven ! her bloody mangled corpse 
Lay black and festering in tlie noonday sun ! 
Uer form of loveliness was gashed and torn. 
And cold and stiffened, and her eyes were sunk^ 
miose ruby hps were swollen and terrible.-^ 
I made her a low grave beneath an elm. 
And laid her there in silence and alone ) 
. And, as the clods foil heavily upon her, 
I cursed my hapless fate, and wept aloud ; 
And no one heard my wailinss but my God. 
And where were my dear offsprine? they were gone, 
And ere three months were tokl, the tidines came * 
That they, with thousand other wretched Poles, 
Were to be sent away into the glopm, 
The everiasting frosts and dreariness 
Of cold Siberia, there through foture life 
To make atonement for a natkin's sin 
In struggling to be free. And where was I ? 
Alone and desolate, without a home, 
An outlaw and an exiled, prescribed man. 
My dearest earthly ties were torn asunder; 
My hope, my comfort mouldering in the gmvc ; 
My children, all defenceless, fiir away. 
Without a father or a mother's care, 
To smooth the bed of sickness, or of death* 

I took a sad farewell of the green hilte 
And flowery vales of my own native home. 
And sought within this happy land, to. end 
My few remaining days. Peace I shall find, 
And plenty ; but my joy and happiness 
Are done on earth. The grave enshrouds the form 
Of her who blest my youth, and in the grave, 
And in that untried bourne beyond, is placed 
My only, my last hope for every bliss.". 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD!' 

It is a task nbl emiily performed, by pertotts possessing otiy t 
moderate share of shrewdness and << PoUttcal-otogyy *' Ute most of 
" as Qutll-drtvers, '' to give only a plain definitios of the terar, 
*' Great-man. " According to the general acceptation of the ezpre»' 
sion, there are so many things invoWed in obscuiity, preceding some 
of its dedocible parts ; and this obscurity presents so many obstruct 
tions to its elucidation, that few hare undertaken a work, the per- 
formance of which, so arduous with aH, I shall not attempt. Bui 
judging from the eminences over which EpaphrodoCus Douster- 
swivle Esq., (whose name always puts me in mind of a " dou$Ur^ 
devUf " or *' duster* a-ihottl^ ") had to pass ; the foxish qualification* 
he possessed, and what is more, judging from the eztra-encumbep- 
ances, conscience and yhrtue, of which he dtVpossessed himself-^ 
judging from these, I suppose it is no easy matter for a nnaU hmhi 
to become a grtat man^ 

In ascending the illuminated path of political eminence, and per- 
forming immortal achievements for the highest betiefit of a grateful 
world, how did his roagns^nimous spirit eiult, when he prepared 
his feet for climbing the ladder of renown, by putting ontho sandab 
of deceit, falsehood and roguery ! With a mighty e^rt that distor- 
ted the aspect ofhis ^* toll-taking " cheeks, and wrinkled, in most 
superlatively hidicrous grimad^s. his smirmg visage — he elevated 
his right foot upon the first round of the political ladder. Then came 
the greater work of raising his body. But this he was preveotedl 
from doing, as be said, by a '^ mimicing flock of corn-fed, pumpkin- 
eating, good-for-nothing, would-be-great-men, who had just left the 
''rat-hole of oblivion, " and now retarded his elevation to '< ttiinior« 
ial infamy i " by throwing a whole handful of lies in his fhce, and 
misrepresentations in his eyes, casting divers falsities in his teeth, 
heaping bundles of calumny upon his back, and filling his pockets 
with '^ stubborn facts, " and untying his sandab, with sundry other 
impediments, which are easily coined by honorabfe opposing acftt- 
rants. In a fit of desperation, he made many fruitless attempts, but 
just as he was on the very point of rising, hb foot slid, ho tumbled ' 
and fell ; when one of his detested opponents, " just in the very nick 
of time, " hastened up the ladder, and shone as a great man. All 

A; 
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<^ who have tears to spare, prepare to shed them now, " for wha^ 
a fall waa there ! and what a tretnendoiis crask ! — He had not onljr 
tumbled back to the same oblivious corner, mourning, and cursing 
the trickiah rogues thai opposed him ; but had, moreover, brought 
back many sorrowful bruises, entailed by the fal). To aay other 
man but our famous hero, this would have been a fatal slip. Yet 1 
have been confidentially informed, that poor Mr. Ltuler-ikovtl 
swore by his honor, that if he did not kick the whole fawnish gang 
from the ladder^ it weuld be because he could— -could — never get 
above them. The quantum o(aiubbom was too great in his luart 
to be crushed by such a catastrophe ; but while it was bounding like 
the hart of tho mountain, he was noore resolute in his undertakifig, 
and put in requisition his flaooing intellect, for devising a new plaa 
for another '' lunge. " And by the wajr, his talents were not <^ so 
far between " as to be strangers ; but in early youth, his parents, in 
the fondness of their hearts, discovered many indications of a bright 
genius ; and all the good, gossiping dames in his neighborhood pos- 
itively declared, that nature had designed hipa for a ^^ Great Man ; '^ 
and, ergo, so it must be, his last mistake to the contrary notwith- 
standing. What again was a brighter indication, was the fact, that 
while yet in the sweet embrace of his " Mima J[Tater, " treading uu- 
der the magnificent dome of (he balls of Literature, and shining 
with the dazzling effulgence of u mid-day — star, he was peculiar!/ 
e^j^ert in drawing frightful looking apparitions, and hideous hobgob- 
lins, on the College walls ; besides •many other things which were 
indications of great-littleness. 

While making preparations for another electioneering campaign, 
and racking his brain to devise the best plans of operation, an oldy 
experienced candidate gravely \\hispered in his ear, that he had 
loined no parfy. This was a valuable hint to him, which solved an 
enigma that had long puzzled his addled-pate — why he could not 
rise in the world, as other great men did. To save himself the 
trouble of another tumble, he immediately joined the strongest par- 
ty ; collected, marshalled, and trained a company of be-torn, cider- 
4liaking, whiskey-swigging, beer-faced friends, assuming the im- 
portance of a man, upon whose shoulders rested ihe whole burthen 
of all the political institutions of one mighty Oligarchy. Instead of . 
mounting the ** rostrum, " in a caucus, and making a speech about 
liberty and equality, ending exactly where he commenced, proving 
nothing mor^than that he was a genuine ninny, and that his subject 
^■as not understandabie ; he filled 1j:3 poLkeli aiA his hat. with 
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^* slatig-whanging, " extra-newspapers, crowding together SunSy and 
Stars f and Globes, and Worlds, and Lights, and Auroras, and Bati' 
ntrs, and Journals, and so on, to the end of the ch«pter,~making 
a most villainous conclave of <^ blue spirits, «nd gray, blacli; spirits, 
and brown. " — He talked exceeding wise about all things, and slew 
whole battalions, leader and subaltern, of the opposing party, by the 
very point of the — tongue. He would give a " glass of grog " to 
all who would vote for his party candidate ; aad it was a matter of 
grave, philosophical speculation among the neighboring gossips, 
who were noted for attending strictly to business, that is to say — to 
every body's business but their own, whether he made more friends 
by his beer, or his — tongue. By way of episode^ it is a fine thing, 
in the career of a '* Great Man, " to have a quantum of friends, to 
•prognosticate favorably, and in season ; to collect sage in *' Dog- 
days, " so that they may give a s^a^cttiog to their prognosticating, 
«a^e remarks, without which Esquire IkmsUr'dsvU would never 
-Imvo been famous. 

But to return, — our hero was a politician in full — ^he told long 
stories, — read his << political slang- whangers, " and doled out slan- 
der by the whole*sale. When an election came on, he marshalled 
his forces of tatterdemalions, his roughn^ast models of roughness. — 
His red-nosed, squint-eyed, raw-boned, long-jawed yrtemiff were put 
in trim. He walked up to the polls with migbty importance, — mado 
speeches, shook hands with all the rag-a-mu&is, and finally, '^ cut 
a pretty considerable of a caper, " as CoL Jack would say, (I guess.) 
Many a grievous hour dic^he labor, and much was the cost ; for 
he had spent most of his property, nearly all the powers of his 
lungs, and as to his daily habits, it would have defied all the sage* 
ing gossips to have determined, whether he would have turned out 
to be a great man, or a great — topei\ — He succeeded again in get- 
ting his foot upon the first round of the ladder, summoned his rag- 
ged race of friends, and by dint of much blowing, much talking, 
many electioneering speeches, and as many efibrts, he gained a firm 
standing on the first round of the " Political ladder, »' when a great 
nmn from above, departing very far from the known custom of dig- 
nified personages, smiled upon him, took bold of his hand, and very 
kindly helped him to ascend. 

This is the manner in which Epaphrodotos Doustcrswivle, Esq, 
became a " Little Great Man, " and since his grand exaltation, he 
te has handed me two rules or regulations, which I recommend to 
ail noble geniuses, wlM)-havo beeii«o fortunate as to have good 
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prognosticatora ; — which arc, — ^Firstly, join the stroogeat party ; 
and then, — Secondlj, '< go ahead ^' io all circurostancea with the 
party, leaat hy amalgamatioD, jou meet a ** blow-up. " 

Nob*, 



THE PEDESTRIANS. 

COLLEeS RZMINISCEKCE8. 



Thought and horoour ! How to blend thought and humour, wit 
and sentiment, fancy and judgment, vivacity and talent, and this 
happily too, in one rich casket of the roost beautiful flowers, and 
most delicions fruits — '< hoe opus, hie labor est " The puny ef- 
forts of andergradaates, the maxims of sages, the theories of phil- 
osophers, and the rhymes of poets, in these modem times, are all 
drawn forth in such mournful strains, and betray such an original and 
OTOrwholming desire for the " grand, gloomy and peculiar, " that 
authors and theorists seem to have chosen the dark hour of mid- 
Dight alone for their cogitations, or to have been inspired by the 
chUl whistling of a Northwester. Mortal, miserable man, draws on 
his skull-cap of reflection, and by some ill chance draws it over his 
eyes. Ha then beholds the world a dark and dreary scene, and a« 
voids it ; — shrinks back into his shell, and sleeps away his life in a 
gloomy, misanthropical state, coiinplaining of fortune, and weather 
and sky and earth and air — yea, everything, including even women 
and children. 

How foolish ! Wake up from these dreams of wretchedness I 
* At least, we will. Jack, ' exclaimed Bill Easter, one bright Thurs- 
day morning after Commencement, Tn an elaborate argument with 
his chum, on the great pleasures and profits of a vacation trip up 
Lake George. Bill Easter's brain had been the occupied theatre 
of the sweet visions oftinticipation for some six weeks, and many 
a scene, far such a trip, had been played in advance upon the stage 
of ba imagination. He had already persuaded Columbus Cadinkee 
D be his compamon andonly wanted force of argument to conform 
tl a.!l !7'" ""^^^ "^^''"'^^^ ^^^^^ *^ <^o">pJ-te as grand a 

iTdrrr^^^ o^ Ticondefoga.- 

1*01 surprise^, gentle reader, when informed that he succeed^ 
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•d to a charm in the great object of bis undertakiifg ; a motfl illvs* 
trions example of determined perseverance, and decision of cbarac* 
(er. Two fleeting hours bad scarce rolhed over one tvrelilb of the 
heavens, their apportioned arc of the great circle of the univerae, 
before the chimn^es of West College were receding in the distance 
behind Bill Easter, Jack Meekman and Columbus Cadinkee. 

Behold in your imagination these heroic sons of scicDCOi as Com* 
wall-ward they tread their way. The former walks with light, elas- 
tic step, his heart buoyant and bounding as the hart of the rocoiitain 
crag, his eye black as a hazel-nut, and his nose keen as a hatchet. 
Bill Easter was indeed no ordinary compound. Blessed vith an 
eel-like body, mounted << ad ertcium " upon a pair of caadle-oiolds, 
he eased himself along with admirable gentiKfy, (for mind ye, our 
heroes chose land security, wisely eschewing both the dangers and 
avarice of coaches and coachmen,) and by the shrillnoM of his vo« 
cal organs, and the aforc-mentioned symmetry of his form, he wM 
an object both visible and audible to ail the plough-j<^gor» aodM- 
ry-women, whose peaceful residences the happy trio chanced to 
pass. Jack Meekman, was short, thick and sleepy ^age-befaind, 
rather than a '< go-ahead, " and as he himself says, no cooneetioa of 
David Crockett. As for Columbus Cadinkee, he waa indeed a 
literary character, well worthy the institution to which he belonged. 
True his mind might have been strongly tinctured with the epiee of 
pleasantry, but then he kept a journal of the way, and was wtthalm 
poet — a poet of feeling, sentimentahsro and sublimity. The pna- 
pects of the%e travelling literati were very good, both with regard to 
ttie pleasures they anticipated, and the scientific researches they 
hoped to achieve amid the hydrogenous particles of the crystal lake, 
and the mountains of mineralogy which tower around it Bat alas ! 
what stupendous project of human calculation preaenta not its ob- 
stacles ! Yea, sad reflection ! The very foundation of their hopes 
was made to tremble from the want of "pcctinuw ree. " The Trea- 
surer, being called upon for a report of the financial concerns of the 
company, was under the necessity of presenting the heartrrending 
intelligence that there was a deficiency of the deposites ; that in fact 
the amount of specie in the Treasury would barely suffice to an- 
swer the probable demands of steam-ferriage to and fro upon the 
Lake. And as a prophetic vision painted, before the iri&agination 
of the poet, the unpleasant result of such an affinity with the finny 
tribe, as a return down Lake George would require, if cash' were 
wanting to give them a footing upon the floating island, they con- 
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eluded, it boing now jq^t four o'cloeky to seek some rofireahment «l 
a priyaie fknarhouse. They entered, in loi^tary fHe, consecutively 
aod successively. Bill in advance, Columbus subsequent, and Jack 
balttod. Tlie good lady of the house was en^^ed, as all other good 
■KilliBca akuMild be, doing two things at once — mending un-talk-a- 
bout-ables, and rocking the cradle. Aunt Betsey sat ina corner, be- 
hind whom stood a fresh looking lass of sixteen, combing the h^lf- 
silvared locks of the reverend maiden, which now quite beclouded 
4ht bewitching viwikles of celibacy. <' SaUy, set them gentlemeD(?) 

iPflM cbairsy " said the kind Mrs. , who ? Blank ! — What a 

queor name ! — which being done, Bill Ea^ster crossed his legs, and 
with all college complaisance, made known the object of their visit. 
*' Well» we've jiothing very good, " answered our smiling hostess, 
^ but, Sally, you g)et a clean table-cloth, outo' the under-drawer, and 
we'll let them have something, I guess. " Sally jumped up. and 
i«w round like a shot-kernel dropped on a shovel — the old lady ber- 
solf hiid by her work, while A,unt Betsey twisted up her hair, and 
• sticcaded MrA. B. in the immediate application of her energies to 
the above mentioned cradle. 

Soon the trio with gladness began to chat and chew around ihe 
lliod oi«riags ofunboasting charity, — over which peered the upper 
iltory of Bill Easter's tabernacle, the garret of bis bod/, andhoaor- 
fd rasideoce of his intellect, saying at least, if we drop the meta- 
^pher, that the character he played in the scene, was that of <' chief 
gocoMiadisper and carving master General. " Nor was Jack Meek- 
nan, so ollen in the rear, on this occasion, very much behind. He 
lioweirer kept in subjection the '< unruly member, " which in Bill 
pliQ^ Uvely pranks, amidst the pork and beans now suflTering 
mmlio^tion, while lie charmed his kind benefactresses with wond- 
rous stories of College and Commencement. Speaking of the/otr 
puri of the vast congregation of the preceding day, his feelings and 
voice arose to a high degree of enthusiasm, but suddenly he closed 
his strain with a wink to Cadinkee and a modest whisper. << After 
all »' said he, (we presume, by the by, that his whis^ier could not be 
heard without the house,)** after all, not one was there who could vie 
with t^is kind maiden, whoever she is, that has spread us this good 
dinner, ''—'* La h*iz " said Aunt Betsey, for what old maid was 
ever deaf^t all ?-^** I don't think much o'these 'ere flatterers.^' — 
'* JUally, Madam," returned Easter, "I trust that is not my charac- 
ter. IMci'A, I iM not suppose I was overheard, but I certainly was 
.bong^tiailie remark. It is true wq have many fine ladies, but 
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aothmg strikes me wUb sudi eflfect, as (hd mtasStmriAg kindaofiAr, 
the bright eye and ruddy countenance of the Mr idaaghterfi of na- 
ture, who now and then are found among th^ enterprising yeoman- 
ry of our mountain state. " " You admit," said Columbus, " do^ 
you not, that yesterday there were bright eyes and ruddy couate* 
nances in that assembly ? " — " Oh ! certainly, but then you kfion! 
the beaufy and simplicity of the human form consists in that certatii: 
mysterious expression of all the gentle qualities of sou), wiuch my 
often charm the son of science as the classic abode is changed ibr 
the presence of such an an'gclic — Why, what's tfie matter, Jack^-*^ 
you choked 1 " 

** Che-o-o-o-che-u-o-oo— Get some water — get some water-— U- 
•.oo-oo ! " — Sally ran — Good Mrs. B. sprang forward, and patted 
bim on his back — Bill Easter's tongue commenced new evolation8>^ 
and doubled its velocity ! All was consternation. The happy fes- 
tival was changed to a scene of the most turbulent oommotion. '^ 
The water came, but alas ! it was vain. Every e4R)rtto relieve ^n^ 
sufierer only added torture to torture* Aunt Betsey Hui ^r ikiB cnm^ 
phor.bottle. The child in the cradle screamed. Sally seized tW 
eamphor and spilled half a pint thereof in Jack^s boeomj (^(Xn-ly 
think o'that, ^) but still the great work was not accomplished. The 
born was blown to call the men.folks, and fi:>rthwith, John the cow- 
boy, was dispatched for Doctor Notathome, who lived two miles 
distant. The Doctor being absent, word was lefl for an immedtcto 
call, as a most trj^ing case demanded^his attention at the house of 
Mr. Blank* In the mean time the cloudy swellings of Jack Meek*, 
man's visage were gathering a dreadful blackness. Ntgki caaM. 
Divers things were said, and divers more were acted. The eloek 
had just chimed ** XI. " Darkness hung over the horizon^ and tho 
sky itself seemed to mourn in sympathy, alike affected with the 
dreadful disappointment of our unhappy heroes, when lo ! the Doc- 
tor entered. He (bund his patient almost lifeless, and altogether 
whiteliess, attacked cEs ho had been by an awful ** atuffocoHon. '* — 
He proceeded to give him a decoction of lobelia, which failing of 
success, *he resorted to pharyngotomy, and thus relieved his pattenl 
of a considerable of a sizeable piece of a bone. The subject of 
this woful misfortune was however lefl very weak, and almost foelp^ 
less. 

•Twas Friday, (Friday is an unlucky day, is it not ?) and the 
subject of a tnp up Lake George was again resumed. That Jack 
Meokman, however, must stay put, was decided. Promising him» 
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bowet^fr tbfti thej would return in three or four days. Bill and Co* 
hMilHM began to ffaoe ooe foot before tbe other^ 

*' C^oae, ba ! ^ say^ tbe reader ; <' well, what does all this stay 
at Mr. B'Sy amooot to ? " Ah ! my dear friend) wait — wait, for yoii 
may, by and by, learn of events that soon after occured back here 

at Mr. B's, which decided Jack Meekman's happiness for as 

flsucb at a half an hour, of which these things were the ominous pre- 
eursors* Bat we mast hasten on. Ho ! ho ! here comes Jack, the 
Ftfnymao. And in fact our ambulating trio-— no, duo,, now — are 
already crossing tbe silvery waters (silvery! muddy, rather. Well, 
no mattar-^tbis is description, must call it silvery ;) — silvery waters 
of Lake CbasipUin; while now the noonday sun sends forth his 
golden rays — probably;' we cannot say certainly^ as it was very 
cloudy all that day. Wo need not stay to speak of Jack the Feriy- 
man ; every body knows and remembers him, who has ever been 
honored with his services. Always sociable — was now —told a fish 
•lory wrthal, at tbe recital of which the bright expression of his Af- 
rican features was lighted up with an animation that would have 
added grace to the finest orators, that drink at the limpid fountains 
of our own sweet Alma Mater. But yet it was all himself, all A& 
rican, all nature. '< Yes, " said he, '< and I did it yesterday. A 
flock of pigeons struck yonder, on that limb — catched my gun and 
fired —split the limb, I did, and caught 'em by tbe toes, ye see-^ 
w^^ed in io cut the limb ofi* — ab ! what d'ye s'pose bit my ancles 
so ? Had on do long biot, and sarve ye sars, what a booty ! Fif- 
leen pigeons, and one hundred and fifty-four pickerel ! " '< A fish 
story sure enough, " answered Bill, *< no doubt it is true, for I'.ve 
heard il a thousand times. " — ''Then Bosworth teli'd ye. He bought 
the pickerel, ye see, lie did ; and how much d'ye guess they all 

W«iglied 1 *' — " Oh ! perhaps they weighed " ** I'll tell ye, " 

faid tba Ferryman, '' four pounds and a quarter ! I " — At this. Bill's 
risibles being somewhat afiected, " voxfaueibus hasit " But the 
jolly son of Charon, still rolled out his eyes and stories, transporting 
his audience, in tnenfo, from fact to fancy, but, in re, from Termont 
to New York. 

'Tis four o'clock. Our heroes are ascending the batthments of 
Tieonderoga, treading the soil that has been drenched by the blood 
of thousand, gazing upon the monuments of Earth's mightiest re- 
volution — the pedestals of a nation's immortal glory, and Columbus 
Cadinkee is banning to feel the true spirit of poetry. Already his 
Journal stands aghast with wonders — its oi^ce spotless pages fast 
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klackened and bluened by the subKme solutions, the overwhelming 
inundations of pure and classic thought His transcendant works 
have already sent his name to posterity, at which place they have 
ddubtleds ere this arrived. Many more are now in the ptess-ure 
df those passion-wrapt productions 6t ' Promethean fire, ' that are 
heaped in bdundless manuscripts upon the mercy and table of our 
Philo-mathic Editors. And more may come. When the returning 
Vessel of the crystal Lake shall have divulged bet tragic scenes, 

when the star^lit silence of some sweet hour '< Run I the bell 

ims stopped ! " t^aith, so it has, chum ! —we must go. 

m m m » * *.* » * ♦ 
Mr. Printeif ! Stopr those type one moment The followinig burst 
of feeling, penned upon Mr. Cadinkee's knee, is too goo<J to stay 
With ^* Q. in the corner. *^ The first stanza, we own, is rather a- 
bove common capacity, biit the * par excellence * comes afterwards, 
Hifbete we think he subsides into pretty regular 

febYTHMIC THUNDER. 

WouiJ> 1 could iilac« one fkxft on Mount Defy — 
And one on you. Old Independence high, 
Would I^d a harp,^ as Im'ge as Lake Champlatti, 
And fingers big as pines, 3iat spread the plain ; — 
My notes of praise should sound o'er land and sea^ 
And an the world should hear my poetry ! * 

Vast tomb of Heroes! Mound of slumVrine dead; 
0*er whose bleached bones now speckled cattle tread, . 
Strike up again the din of thundViug war. 
The clash of arms, fore4x>ding deam a&r ; 
^hose maddening scenes, alluaced in tragiclines, 
Disclose to me^aod all who read my rhymes ! 

On thee, strange land ! where now the glowiog sun 
Looks down and smiles, as if no ill were done — 
On thy dark soil, of mould'ring corpses made. 
Where broken hearts, and brave ones lie decayed ;— 
Who stays to took, bat shrinks beneath the sight ? 
Oh! sick'ning Btieme I it tums me awful white I 

Asm yet Man's raem'ry, pride and honor here. 
Are left enrolled — the gkny of his sphere ; 
Who rose ia hope--inhaled a single breath, 
WbeePd once in triumph — fell an<! gasped in death. 
Sxetini oil — their story's quickly said : 
So race on race are numbered with tl^ dead ! 

SxEK then a nanM to live when thou art gone — 
To live in love, in ^titude and song. 

Wen ! well ! I will ; and thus the tribute give 
To hearts of worth, while I may chance to live, 

B; 
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Thy name, Old Alleu! wrajn in poet's fire, 
Tby name shall be — immortal as my lyro! 

Not last, nor least Ticonderoga's slain 
The gratefiil hearts of Freedom's children claim : 
Her nappy sons, that rove these mountains o'er, 
Shall linger round this consecrated shore ; 
And all creation raise n mighty smoke. 
While J, A POET— Zounds! my pencil's lisokel 
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A VISION OF IMMORTALITY. 

Messrs. Editors : — I feel myself urged by some strange, bmt 
irresistible impulse, to acquaint the world with my dream of last 
night. 

Yesterday was a day of dark despondency ; my heart almofll sick- 
ened a| the idea of existence. The time had been, when I felt some 
little ambition for renown ; when I had fondly hoped to inscribe my 
name, at least a little higher than the vestibule of the Templo of 
Fame. But now, as I measured the flights of tny puny intellect, 
with the geniuses of by-gooe days, I was grieved at my own kisig- 
nificanco. I weighed myself with every hero and poet, every phi- 
losopher and statesman of antiquity ; the result was ever the same 
— " MENE, " ** TEKEL, " " TEKCL. " Not ouo amoAg the Jwimor- 
iais of former ages, but had achieved wonders that astonished the 
world, and provoked its homage, ere he had numbered my tale of 
years. What had 1 accomplished ? Oh ! the count of heroes was 
finished ; the day of intellectual giants already past. Every aven- 
ue to glory had been preoccupied, every path of greatness trod, by 
some more fortunate predecessor. Nothing remained for me, but 
to fill some humble, inscriptionless grave. 

** Fifty years, and who will hear of Harry HarUk:im T^ I mut- 
tered in a sighing, peevish tone, as my thoughts were taking their 
flight into the region of sleep. Here too, they had no rest; but 
my yielding mind was overwhelmed by the weight of anxiety, which 
pressed so heavily upon it, even in the land of dreams. — Nature 

proved unequal to the conflict, and I yielded to my fate— T died 

A most unpleasant dream as you may well opine ; aggravated by 
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tlie harrowing thought, that I had left behind me no undying name, 
too pledge of a well-earned immortality. 

I shall not, I cannot explain, to the living, the state of existence 
after death. Still conscious of what was passing afound my form- 
er place of abode, I hovered near. But Spirits recognize neither 
diflitnctions, nor measure of time, — it might be the sun bad shone 
upon the material world some sixty times, perhaps more, when my 
formless, invisible shade chanced to reconnoiter the shelves of a 
bookseller. Lo ! in immediate contiguity with the Lives of Scott 
and Byron, Keats and White, and Campbell, and a host of other 
veritable worthies, a neat octavo of four hundred pages, entitled, 
** Life and ff'ritinga of Mr. Henrtf Hartshorn. " I was not long 
in gratifying my curiosity, by a peep nt the inside, and admired to 
see myself pronounced, on the title page, the most remarkable gen- 
ius which the age could boast. ' As proofs of my wonderful precoci- 
ty, numerous specimens of poetry were adduced—much of wldch I 
did not write ; some that owed its scanty merit to the kind additions 
of the biographer himself; and occasional stanzas which were origi- 
nal, but called loudly for the very pertinent comment—** Written at 
the age of nine years, " thus demonstrating, that I had truly " lisp- 
ed in numbers. " My translations of the classics, it was averred, 
were written in the seventh year of my wonder-working boyhood*-^ 
bravo ! only I was certain that I had never, at this period, heard of 
any other language, than my own vernacular tongue. Thousands 
of my most important manuscripts had been nnfortunately-^wisely 
lost; — enough were preserved to show that the mmd of the " lamen- 
ted Hartshorn, " was of the noblest stamp. That it was fully ade- 
quate to the abstruseuess of Theology, the profundity of Law and 
Metaphysics, the subtle researches of Science, or the lofty flight of 
the imaginative poet. In short he was an universal genius, and, 
reasoning from his juvenile exploits, the biographer declared that 
his hero would have completely distanced all the intellectual Ana- 
kins of the Eastern Continent, had not cruel fate put a period to his 
bright, meteor-like career, in the seventeenth year of his age — I well 
knew that I had passed, five weary years of incarnate existence 
since that period, but a small error in dates was a mere trifle, in 
matters of this sort. I should have examined the book more in de- 
tail, had not a literary gormandizer just 4hen hastily seized upon 
the tempting morsel. ** It is the last copy, " said the bookseller, 
*< of three full editions. Ah ! the unfortunate Hartshorn lived ob- 
soure, and unnoticed, but his name will hereaAer exist m immortal 
ootoriety." 
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Terily, there was an air of truth in this reasoning. Genius was 
ever diffident, and unqualified to judge of its own poweis. At leasts 
I had gained the object of my roost ardent desire, a grateful celeb- 
rity. Touched by the talismanic wand of the biographeri I Wi^ 
suddenly exalted to no mediocre grade of immortality; This was a 
secret, the liring seemed not to comprehend, that the fate of the il- 
lustrious depends upon those who write their lives. Happily for 
me, one who shall be nameless, influenced by firiendship, or some 
more questionable motive, had given me a name among the Immor* 
tals. Farewell obscurity — ^farewell to the transitory, bootless finr- 
tune, I bad once anticipated* My pinions are plumed for the Tem- 
ple of Fame ; there shall I couch under the very wing of Apollo—* 
Up, up, up — the effort was too great-rri awokor^J Hved« And, oh I 
Despair ! no kind biographer has yet raised me from my former 
insignificance. Instead of a glorious immortality, a never dying 
name, I see nothing in the visions of the future, to encourage iny 
desponding, despairing hopes ; nothing but heartless contempt, cold 
neglect, interminable oblivion. 

Harrt Ha&t.sb<^l9, 



A REVERIE. 

Iif moments of joy, when the spirits are Rowing, 

How Memory delights to wander away ; 
And Fancy to paint, m colors life-glowing. 

The bright hours uf bliss, that enlivened our day, 

But where are they now ? they come o'er the soul 
With a soft tinge of sorrow in beauty combined ; 

And ^e memory of ^en<ls gives a charm to the whole, 
Hiat spells with enphantnaent the deep feeling mind. 

The gay notes of mirth full quickly are fled, 
For a pleasure more solemn and deeper by far ; 

The pleasing communion with scenes that are sped. 
Which nothing of earth for a season may mar. 

The spirits of those, whom we loved in their lives. 
From heaven's bright dwelling in radiance descend ; 

The victim of death m glory revives, 
And a moment we list to the voice of a FaiBin)^ 

The sorrows of earth for a time are forgot, 
Amid the pure rapture of seasons like these,: 

And the grief and the care that belong to our lot, 
Die softly away into calmness and peace^ 

Philo. 
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^WHEN I WAS OP YOUR AGE.'' 

Alas ! Alas! Since the teens of my grandsire, into what wofitt 
degeneracy has slidden down this old gray-headed world ! Times 
were when there were giants in the earth, and not many generations* 
hack, if we may credit the recollection of the old. Why, Sir, for 
ten generations past, without excepting even the two last, mj sires 
have been most veritable heroes ! To be sure, their names have 
but dimly struggled down through the revolutions between ; but, if 
ihe shadows of their memory be so glorious, what must have been 
their real substance ! If in the poor eloquence of my grandam's 
story they were such and so great, what would I give to tread back 
the years that intervene and gaze upon their very selves ! — And, 
oh ! what times were those in which they lived ! Even yet there 
remain some few, who can tell us of the better years that are now 
all gone -^tired joumeyers, who rememb;Br with regret the brighter 
land they have lefl behind. They tell us of a nobler age, while yet 
in primitive loveliness and strength, this goodly planet wheeled gal- 
lantly on in its pathway among the glorious stars, and loudest sang 
and lightest danced in the cotillions and concertos of the spheres. 
But now its pipes are hoarse, its joints grown stiff by reason of its 
many years. It stumbles on, as best it may, in the same old beat- 
en round ; but, alas ! our earth is not as once it was ! The majes- 
ty of primeval days is perished, and the darkness of degeneracy is 
gathered in its stead. 

Degenerate as we are, 'tis some comfort to be nobly sprung. I 
have heard our family traced back through at least ten glorious gen- 
erations, embracing — let me think — two Deacons thit I know of, 
and three Divines and a Puritan Counsellor that I hear of, thence 
starting away across the waters and ending plump in one of the fat- 
test peers of the British realm. Proof of this may be gathered fVom 
the family portraits, which the good mothers of our line have ever 
made it a point to preserve. For I am told in English families of 
such standing as ours, they keep a choice gallery all hung round 
with pictures of their ancestors ; and, as such habits very naturally 
flow in the blood, it seems quite likely we are, lineally at least, a 
noble sort of folk. Be that as it may, we have nigh upon a score 
oflarge looking, lord-and-lady profiles, complete likenesses, they 
say, strikingly done in white paper and black silk, and hung in vis- 
' i^-vis pairs above the parlor mantle- tree, I should like the practise 
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passing well, if only it were cis-atlantic and republican. As it is, 
I love to sit and gaze on those little miniic faces of the noble beings 
from whom I derired the blood that is now welling so warmly at 
my heart As I watch the still features before me, a thousand tales 
of the ^ olden time, ' rich in remembrances of the dead, rush to mem- 
ory, and life and expression gathering to each line, I seem to gaze, 
in ?ery fact, on the reverenclyires of other centuries. 

It may be fancy, but really, I sometimes think I can see in each 
•f these profiles something characteristic of the age in which its 
original lived. Either there is a peculiar boldness and nobleness 
of feature in the more ancient of them, and an air of comparative re- 
finement in the more modern, or my fancy is in fault. You know it 
should be so, for the old will tell you there was just that difference 
in the real personages. We must conclude, in short, that all who 
hiire gone before us were most wise aud potent, men of immense 
bene and huge practical wit ; that we, having been deferred till this 
late day, are, as we see, vastly small ; and it is very problematical 
whether we shall be able even to see many generations to come. 
Nor is it much a marvel that our fathers were such magnificent be- 
ings, if we take into account the times ih which they lived. Why, 
in those goodly days, hemp growing twice as long, and boys twice 
as correct as in the^o times of sad degeneracy ; what good reason 
can there be, why our forefathers, in point of both physical and moa- 
tal powers, should not have become absolutely enormous — alto- 
gether unparalleled in these lesser years 1 All things were then 
Iftetter and larger, and more pithy than now. Matters went 
on a statelier plan ; at least, the old will tell you so ; and who will 
misdoubt the gray-headed ? For why should not things gone be bet 
ter than the things that be ? I know it makes us small in the com- 
parison ; and there, perchance, is the core of our infidelity. But 
are we not small— -quite small ?^— and might there not very easily 
be beings nobler than even W£ ? But there is other proof. What 
shall we say to those relics of some vaster sera that have come 
down to us in the shape of trencher-like buttons, broad knee-stays, 
and garments of enormous cut ? I well remember of swinging with 
a playmate on the hooks of a giant sap-yoke, an antique piece of 
lumber, grown utterly obsolete for its immense breadth of shoulder- 
way. *Twas a tight fit for my fourth progenitor back. His too 
was the old h^t, still kept as a memorial of undeniable greatness, 
behind which we used to hide in our early sports. What are all these 
but proof, little short of positive, of a higher and better and greater 
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state of things gone by ? If they don't prore this, do tell ua what 
under the sun they do prove. Therefore, &c, Q« £. D. 

A week or two since, I spent a few days at home. I found them 

all, good folk, so as to be stirring, I thank ye, how do tut! 

what am I saying ! By the bye, how beautiful is the picture of a 
family group, clustering beneath one roof the reverend sire and 
dame, and the sons, and the son's sons that have sprung up around 
them ! Within one household may be found the representatives of 
three consecutive generations — the tottering twain, whose meimi- 
ries are wedded to the better times of the last century — the busy 
beings of middle life, reflecting the manners and interests and 8[)irit 
of the present — and merry childhood, whose laugh seems to ring out 
from futurity and tattle of coming times. Such was the gfbup that 
gathered in wide circle around the hearth of my home. It is a 
lovely scene, deserving a dozen similes. Take one. Even so have 
we seen a venerable basswood, whose head was liAed to maturity 
amid the suns and storms of other years, now looking quietly down 
from its thinned and drivelling branches upon a little forest of 
sprouts, sprung^close around its roots, and sizing away from the tall 
thrifty treelet down to the switch twig of last June, 

To return. We were sitting near the south door on one of the 
first bright afternoons (his spring, my grand mother watching 
through her large round glasses the slow growth of a stocking she 
held in her hand, while the old gentleman's tongue was busy with 
' Auld lang Syne.' The topic on which he had been descanting 
with much volubility, if not eloquence, was the superior capabilitiea 
and achievements of the young in the year seveoteen hundred and 
odd, compared with those of modern youth. He illustrated the ar- 
gument by recounting sundry of his personal exploits of that period, 
in relating which, it is curious how his dim eye lit, and his withered 
features caught again the flush of youthful animation, his cane 
meauwhile flying perilously all about in most emphatic gesticula* 
tion. <' When I was of your age, " said he, adjusting his cushion 
and winding ofl*by way of improvement, <* I was a match for half a 
dozen of your exquisite modem whipsters, punily shuffling in pumpa 
and peering sprucely from their dickies" — (how I blessed the am- 
ple linen behind which I found refuge from that glance !) " Tharo 
is no comparison, not a bit, between tlie noble-spirited, daring, toil* 
bred youth of my day, and the lackadaisical, mushroom beings that 
are now just stepping out upon the stage. Then, the certificata of 
one's manhood was to be worn about him— >a head to devise^ an 
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htm to ib ; now, the yemst stripling iriay mount him a smooth sui^, 
lounge, and languish and lisp himself into undisputed possession of 
young genUemanship ! And what is the result — not of this merely, 
but of the pretadfng spirit of change and innovation that character- 
ize the age ? Look ! — the day of small things has come upon the 
earth ; the glory and the majesty, that rested upon ttie stem, inde- 
pendent, stirring spirits of the past, have departed, and efi^minacy 
and wavering and deep slumber are fast coming in their stead. 
What nelt will ^e world come to ! " And he sighed and looked 
solemn. I suggesfed that the present improved stafe of society 
seemed to demltad of the young a different course — a discipline 
more intellectual than was requisite in less polished times, << Well, 
to be sure, yes/' he replied, " if s all very well for them now-a-<lays 
to go to CoHege ; at least, some folks sometimes need some sucb 
thing, iiitefy ; I never felt the want, myself. In my day, the young, 
were taught to do — an education far prefbrable to the pelaver and 
book-mongering of these theorizing times. We had not learned to 
polish then ; substance was sufficient without the gloss. Now, tin^" 
sel and varnish are the order of the day, with the vain attempt to 
compensate, by a gilded appeal to the fancy, for the weakness and 
littleness of fact. '* Now what was to be my ofeet to all this ? I 
drew my watch — 'WOund it up — toyed thoughtfully with the medal on 
the chain, and looked, with an air of knowing abstraction, dream- 
ily away into the deep blue sky. I introduced politics — spoke of 
Congress and the Bank, and reprobated the removal of the Depos- 
ites, in the most approved and popular terms. He sighed assent ; 
dien, whisking off on a tangent, discoursed of Washington's ways, 
and Conventions, and old Continental currency. Finally, I hit up- 
on the happy expedient of bringing the old gentleman his pipe, 
whereupon, as usual, he smoked himself into a profound sleep. 

My father is more of a modern, but yet retaining somewhat of 
the sturdy simplicity of the elder time. In fact, he was born but 
thirty years after my grandfather, and seems to occupy an equato- 
rial space between the iron times of antiquity and the gum-elastic 
days in which we live. He invariably clambers over the bars iu 
his passage about the farm, because, when he was of my age, he 
used to jump them, and he scorns now to creep lazily through them. 
* Forty years ago, ' in his chronology, is the date of every thing no- 
ble and nice. He is forever goading all about him with invidious 
comparisons of the past and present. My elder brother, a braw- 
neyy generous son of the plough, has continually in his ears the 
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SouDd of what otkers did < at his age ' — deeds, which, do his utmost^ 
he lives some scores of jears too late to rival. The sports of the 
village green have come to he, in my father's estimation, but pue-^ 
rile mockeries of the heroic feats of 'forty years ago. ' The bar, 
pitched by a modern nerve, falls sadly short of the storied distance ; 
wicket is but dull trundling ; and the wrestlers — * bating the rheu- 
mati2, ' and the looks, even he would even now show them a trip, 
* something like. ' And yet, by his own confession, he is no sam- 
ple of the men that have been, nor yet of the men that should be. 
For it is matter of sore vexation to him, that, in the face and eyes 
of the greatness of gone ages, and spite of his own precepts, the men 
of this generation persevere in their obstinate littleness. He seems 
to suspect every one of incredulity while he dwells with rapture on 
the really super-modern, if not super-human, exploits of those who 
went before him ; and looks forward with sad foreboding to the 
thne, when a yet smaller and more faithless brood shall doubt his 
traditions of the past, and profanely deem themselves su^ient for 
themselves. 

The world it seems, in respect of all things excellent and largef 
has already culminatej^ and been rolling not slowly, for some hun- 
dreds of years, adown the hill toward the quags of nullity. My 
grief! how it goes ! How sadly and swiftly we are staving away, 
away — Mercy on me ! where shall we slop ! Long ago, even in 
the days of the lyric Horace, this tapering process seems to have 
commenced. "Alas!" cried he, piping dolorously of his own 
hard times, <* alas ! what is there, forty years will not dimin- 
ish ? Our fathers,* dwarfs themselves to what their fathers were, 
have given birth to us inferior still, who soon shall leave yet more 
degenerate sons ! " 

Reader ! 'tis well, after afl, we live as early as we do ; postpon- 
ed a few years longer, we might as well, being nothing, not be. 

s. 6. 



* JEtofi parerUwih p^r eam, tutU 
wVo* nequiores, tnox daturos 

Progeniem vUiosiorem, — ^Hor. Lib. HI. Ode 6. 
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INTELLECT REVOLUTIONIZED.. 

L. — 'Nature's Lawyer. 

R. — Revolution 1ST. 

W. — Neither Wit nor Fool. 

Rev, — Ob ! there be prim tbeorizers io modern intelleciuulitj ^ 
cute jugglers in vartoun, wondrous scurrilities, sacrilegiously gai- 
bed in tbe livery of science ; hot-house bullies, that twist and 
distort an honest man's knowledge into a thousand mob-deluding 
lies, with so provokingly foppish a grace, that I have it seriously at 
heart, (and nothing in the world would be easier, were it not for tbe 
gabbling fools that swagger in their rear,) to level the whole cabal, 
and all their " wonderful discoveries " in the dust. But what bar- 
asses my patience most, is the snarling grin of contempt, which 
this upstart phdosophy has ingrafted into their countenances, to be 
exhibited on a thousand sought- for occasions, when thej^ attempt to 
draw myself, and other true philosophers into their quarrelsome dis-^ 
putations. Out of the siyierabuadance of their vanity they have in^ 
terpolated the genuine philosophy of Socrates aod Achilles with sa 
many illustrious nonsensicalities and windy epithets, that they pre- 
sent a bewildering labyrinth to every honest enquirer ader truth. — 
But this state of things shall not long exist. By the powerful as^ 
sistance T shall derive from my contemplated treatijsos on innate 
ideas, and the daily revolution of the sun, I shall sweep their cobi- 
web theories from existence, and level the ranks of the whole ridi- 
cule-monopolizing, self-constituted aristocracy, sinking in oblivion 
their fine spun hypotheses. 

iatr. — Aye, sir, you'll be President soon ; do wonders, na 
doubt ;' and obtain the famous appellation of the father of your 
country, by levelling all ranks to a standard of equality. That all 
ttitn are born equal, is a fundamental law of nature, and the act oS 
wearing fine spun, high pockets, or any other article of superfine 
clothing, is an abominable infringement of natural law. This spirit 
of modern innovation must be checked, at the fountain head, else 
our doom is fixed, ^od (his glorious confederacy will crumble ta 
ruins. 

^ — As to the sublime art of poetry, the days of Homer, Alex- 
ander and Cicero, have been swept away in tie irresistible tide cf 
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^estiny, and such heroic pen-drivers as Shakespeare, Milton aud 
Marlborough, have been making laborious attempts at poetic mim- 
icry. As to eloquence, it is emphatically baby babbling. When 
the immortal Demosthenes, standing on the banks of the deep roll- 
ing Tiber, burst forth in all the fiery impetuosity of irresistible elo- 
qaence, convulsing the Athenian senate with imcontrollable fury, 
and shaking the pillars of the earth,— 

L, — Then the earth does rest on some such pillars.— 

jR. — Massacre came down like night, and sealed Philip's eternal 
risiiv. Then Brutus, the tyrannicide, triumphed. 

L, — 'Tis a scandal on nature that a brute tyrant's side should 
triumph over the better party. The story of King Philip is perfect- 
ly fresh in my mind ; why, my great grandfather was on board a 
man-of-war, in Boston harbor, when the news came, that that cun- 
fiing savage was slain. 

JR. — But in times of modern degeneracy, such brisk dictionary 
firattlers, as Pitt, Burke and Clay, may croak, till they are as hoarse 
«s a certain other genus -of croakers, and not excite a smile, or an 
fiction, unless it be the action of a scornful smile. But in respect 
to philosophy, that soul-absorbing, mind-confounding «cience, these 
popgun wit croakers, these peppered puppies, these liverless, pale- 
faced squiblers, creeping out of their dismal, light-eschewing stud- 
ies, gazing upon the heavenly bodies till they have looked the moon 
out of countenance, and transcribing some volume of celestial non- 
sense there obtained, these, these are the lights of the world. And 
when an honest man corrects one of these perspicacious precoci- 
ties, he is blessed with a superlatively meaningless, ghots-like gaze, 
and is enchanted with a hollow, starved-to-dea th voice, issuing from 
the sepulchre of his visage, like an admonition from a dead man^s 
grave ; " Mortal of ignorance, my bowels of compassion yearn 
upon you. " Or, fearing lest their diplomaships should be defiled 
by the bfeath of a degreeless ignoramus, they pour out upon him, 
•* You impudent puppy, you cabbage-eater, you heap of ignorance," 
in such an impetuous whirlwind of epithets, that you are forced to 
stand aside and let the froth-bubble pass. — Not long since, out of 
pur 3 benevolence to enlighten his mind, I told one of these inven- 
tive geniuses, that the planet Herschell was once a mountain in the 
Sun, and, mercy on me ! such a wriggling of the nose, such a vine- 
gar curl of the lips passed in review before me, that a monkey would 
have been completely nonplussed at o^mickry. Yes, foDla will mi^ 
take themselves for wise men. 
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W. — ^Then you are in great danger of a libel — 

J?. — Umph, jou bag of wind, a senseless car could peddle vuU 
gar witticisras with a more coxcombical grace than you. Ab ! yes, 
thta mongrel commixture of low conceit, and silly pedanlicalities is 
a tffflftd^l upon the Uieraliy and true wits of the age. But this is a 
wonder-worlung age. Uncommon keenness of perspicacity has 
enabled Newton and Locke, to discover that Aristotle was a fool, 
and Bacon a demigod of omniscience. But let science be consoU 
ed. Destiny has appointed me as her instrument in revolutionizing 
the human intellect Of this I am convinced, since my parents, as 
they affirm, have discovered an extraordinary intellect in me ; yet 
this may be a delusion ; still I have no reason to dispute it. I must 
then, first conTince mankind of their error, 

W. — Mf mind fiom doubt you now have freed ; 
I stand a convert to your creed. 
Twas often said by ancient sages, 
That they had lived a thousand ages ; 
Strange as this doctrine mav appear, 
YouVe made the matter fullv clrar. 
In Cataline you find the soul, 
That did Demosdienes control. 

And that same soul nerv'd Brutus' luind, - . 

To slay the tyrant of the land. 
When Philip died, who fought the Greeks, 
His soul popped out with antic fi-eaks ; 
And rov'd about in heaven and earth, 
Till CsBsar's body gave it birth. 
When Brutus slew the usurper king, 
The soul leaped out with such a spring. 
It sped Hke lightning through the air. 
And 'countered Pompcy's spirit there. 
Then Caesar fied on wings of fear. 
While Pompe^f followed in the rear ; 
Around the Son swift Caesar bent, 
A mountain fi'om its l>ase he rent. 
At the same mountain Pompey grasped ; 
Lo ! 'twas not there, and on he passed. 
His speed quite checked, he doubled chase, 
And 'gan anew this ghostly race. 
* Alas ! his hour of toil was spent ; 
He met the mount which Cmattt rent. 
At angles joined, the resultant force 
Conferred on them a difterent course. 
Unseen, around the Sun they roU'd ; 
^v Herohell's naine they now are told. 
Then back to earth the victor flew. 
And in King Philip* Hved finew. 
One truth you've proved firom antiquity. 
That men are blessed with ubiquity. 
For when in Greece the Athenian stood. 
He poured his strains o'er Tiber's flood, 

* The cdtbrated Indian Warrior j 
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R. — Ay6) the poet was trae to nature. That admirable quota- 
tion contains some of tbe grandest doctrines of antiquitj, of which 
I am a warm admirer. The author of it is — is — a — Mr. — Odds 
we, 'tis strange — 

ff".— AMr 

H. — Yes, yes, that's the name. Mr.--H»top~what did you call 
him ? 

IF.— A Mr. Orson— 

jR.— Aye, aye, Ossian, the very iianie«*-fllrange I could not 
think-i— but — well, well, no matter about it now. But let me tell 
you, it deserves to be ranked with his Fkigal. The course of clas- 
sic literature, which I shall adopt, shall ^onMoenee with the profound 
science of Phrenology ; and perhaps you, Mr. Wood-cutter, would 
like to be initiated into its mysteries ; and accordingly take les- 
/sons-^ 

W. — I am taking a lesson. 

R. — But from me, from word of mouth. 

W. — Aye, from you, from word, tmd mouth, imdface, 

R. — But f»om the books. 

fV, — ^I am, from nature's book. 

R. — ^Tou misconstrue me. 

W. — Then I am the greater fool ; 'tis impossible. 

R. — I am strongly inclined to believe you, since, fiom my per- 
spicuity, none ever construed me amiss. 

W. — He must be a brainless goat to constr4ie you a Miss, and 
thus abominably seandalize tbe converse of our sex. 

R. — Aye, sir, (he hidden import of those last words, *< the con- 
verse of our sei^, " shows that you have been intimately convers- 
jant with the great men of the age^ You shall be appemted first 
professor of polite literaturOj, for which station I affirm that your are 
eminently qualified. A man of your learning deed scarce be told 
that the system of instruction will be, the daily revolution of the 
Sun; the fixidity, and planosity of the earth; the doctrine of innate 
ideas; the transmigration of souls ; the Plaloniain ethics, &;c., &c. 
Tour hand, sir. Ever consider me as your benefactor. Farewell 
for the present. (Exil.) 

W' — A medley of oddities, the worst, bis project ; and the best, 
the system of his project ; too good a talker to seem a fool, yet too 
mad a schemer to seem wise ; a peddler of wonk, yet a mendioant 
in ideas, a probable many things, yet a possible more ; a— a — 
9vhat he is ; and being such, a blessing on him. 
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TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 

When twilight's shades are deepening in the West* 
And rest succeeds the bustle of the day ; 
When nature's choristers their anthems close^ 
And lose in balmy sleep, their little cares ; 
How sweet to wander down the lonely walk, 
Review the scenes by former hopes endeared, 
And on thy banks, fiur Lotris, musing stand, 
And'traee in thee the fkte of passing man* 

Thy glassy aurface and unruffled waves, 
Thy varied scenery, rich with nature's hues, 
Tliat gives its beauty to thy verdant banks. 
Returned 1^ thefe with roe]k>wed lustre bright ; 
Or, dancing on thy gently heaving breast. 
In soft confusion blent with beauteous tints — 
These mark the current of life's early day- 
Youth's happy season, gay with fancy's hopes, 
That fondly seeks in every smiling face, 
The welcome greeting of reflected love. 
Alas ! poor youth, thy vimons fail thee soon I 
This placid stream trace but to yonder bend, 
Where, thundering o'er the cataract, it pours 
With stormy violence, now dashing fierce. 
Now driving dovm the rocks with frantic fbrce 
And tearing in its rage the ** forest's pride, " 
And thou wilt find, in fitter form expressed. 
The varying fortunes of thy stormy liffe. 
When disappointment of thy fondest hopes, 
*Or love, or passion maddenin^g at thy heart, 
Shall raise the storm of anguish in thy breast. 
And urge thy progress o'er the rocks of vice. 

Ah ! then beware, lest, while with youthful trust. 
Thou glidest down the stream of youth's bright day, 
The treacherous vwave betray thy needless oar, 
And drive thy little boat to Bins dark vergo. 
Or »weep it down tlie torrent of despair. 

Stop in thy course and view yon sunplc stream, 
Which, gently gliding through its narrow banks. 
Now winding mid the rocks, now flowing smooth, 
Attains the limits of its destined way ; 
Then, in one sheet collected, calm and pui e. 
Descends the steep sublime. 'Us thus with him, 
The man of God, whose dearest hopes are pkused 
Beyond the boundaries of this troubled scene. 
He, winding round the rocks of worldly cares, 
And shunning all the danger, calmly fflides 
Adown the narrow channel of his life, 
Anticipating still the boundless joy 
That waits his presence when the sleep of death. 
That dread descent, is passed. Thus in faith 
The peaceful course he keeps, nor fears the storm, 
Nor ruffles at affliction'^ loudest blast. 

PIERRE. 
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REMARKS ON HUMAN INSTITUTIONS. 

The marriage bell had ceased, the merry crowd no longer 
thronged the door of the cathedral and the stillness around plainly 
indicated that the assembly were already collected. Geru and my- 
self still lingered in front of the building waiting the approach of two 
Of three dusky figures whom we had evidently mistaken. At huit 
we entered '-the glistening lamps streamed with bright and beauti- 
ful flames, admirably correspondmg with the richness of all the de- 
corations. Silence that moment was universal. Curiosity beamed 
from every countenaRce, as they were intently gazing at the bridal 
party. Around the altar those kneeling forma, and, within, the com- 
missioned supplicant of Heayen's bcnisons, seemed My attired for 
an audience with the Deity. The solemnity of the Qccasioo rested 
like a cloud above me, but unmeaning smiles from some near, a- 
wakened a melancholy contempt for the ill timed act, while a thrill 
of joyous fear crept through my frame, at the last sacred and awful 
words he pronounced in virtue of his sacerdotal office. * * * ♦ 
Why, said Geru, as we were seating ourselves in the accustomed 
apartment, why this pomp, and solemn parade to tell the world they 
distrust each other ? Why those asseverations, to proclaim in the 
ears of Heaven and Earth their mutual suspicions of infidelity ? 

'^ Surely you are mistaken in your apprehensions of their faith, " 
said I ; '' nothing is intimated in the ceremony but the continuation 
of the most ardent affection that now exists between them. Do 
not mistake the motive, do not basely charge them, or the institu- 
tion, whose forms you reprobate, with engendering the germs of 
traitorship. ^ 

No no, 'tis their suspicious fears, thus indicated. You may think 
otherwise, but, hark ye, they voluntarily throw themselves together 
— there is a cause for this, which, if becoming the godlike nature of 
the soul, must strengthen with time, bo sanctioned by the rich frui- 
tion of unnumbered blessings, and become as indissoluble as the 
union of spirit with our corporeal frames. If it be not such, why 
endeavour by this quackery, to strengthen a ligament that cannot 
endure the strains of life, but must accumulate disgrace the longer 
it is thus artifU-ially preserved ? 

These ceremonies, and riged forms of law show they fear it to 
be of this latter class, while they would vainly strive to perpetuate. 
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by a mere fmrade of love» the cauee, 'Tki a sad picture of tha 'hi-' 
noao heart, to see oo reliance placed in the, rectitude of its tntenttons, 
no strength reposed in moral obligation. The prmoiple is the same 
everv where. The magistrate distrusts your word, high Heaven is 
inTOKed to witness joiir beiiestj^-yoQr neighbor ioe9 tbe sanfe, 
rour fellow is summoned for the same purpose. Were we made to 
have no security io each other ? Why then not independent ? Some 
dark dealings, some embryo treachery, some lurking evil begets the 
contioual suspicion of injury. Safety is the next step, and even 
these at the cRmsecr atod altar, they would fiiin give stability to ' ther 
highest, noblest, deepest passion of the soul, or its counterfeit, by 
an almost impious chain of oaths ! O shame ! — The immortal mind 
chainless, resistless, swerving in its most exalted act— it cannot be. 
The base, pretended love may seek some nostrum in the effigy of 
kwful sanelton ; the trae, needs no such miserable aids to perpetu- 
ate iffl»exi9l60ce. See in &at wretched forony the miserable eSket 
of such a sanction to the bypooritic pi^on-^her heart pieKed m 
with the assassin's dagger, her aflfections rent from their central 
point, blighted, perished-~taanted for Ixer very love by him to 
Whom it'should be most sacred, yet calmly walking to the grave, 
slatn^ bjr angcTtsh. Look at that manly conotenanee, reddening with 
shame-^kat eye expands with grief, that heaving breast denolee the 
rage within. He scorns to yield^ but the awelfiag heart forces thtt 
big-tear drops from his eye. Ah, how relentless is infidelity! Strong- 
er than the bonds of life. But these institutions are not chargeable 
with this mischief^ said I. Tour instituttons sow (he seeds — they 
scatter the Dragon's teeth. Fear nwkes the child of the nursery 
practice deceit, and dwell in the pestilential air of falsehood. Pride 
stimulates the youth to do the same, gain has the same influence on 
manhood, and we all grow up contaminated by the falsity of the 
times. Is there nothing to reprobate in the customs ef all societies? 
How little are manly sense, tind plain generous afiections valued in 
the social and'polite circles ; how poor appears mere honesty, when 
compared with arch roguery. Sense is tbi»re .pitiful, unless in the 
garb of lively folly. Merit is unheeded, unless for the graceful rou- 
tine, of compliments and the p^try gentility of an alamode pedant. 
So that hollow-heartedness is engendered, which is the sure precur- 
sor of misery, that despicable regard for punctiltiousness in the veri- 
est trifles, and Anally forms that case of hypocrisy, which eflectual- 
\y shields them from the point of true honor, and roaks them insen- 
sible to true dignity. The natural propensity for uprightness, truth 
and sympathy must be sacrificed to the caprice of fashion, should 
they chance to dtfler. These are causes of those stifled sighs, the 
pang, the withered soul. Here behold the legitimate effects of such' 
iostittttioaS) here read the history of such discipline. 

La H — -*. 
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^Airtfldll^ Aks PARTIi^r; t^ fHElR WIT, 'l^t^ rMltl^; ' 

wjv Aks NOT etartoi to Tssm JUBcatsirr rrob ? " 

INTELLECTUAL cbARACTER OF DES CAR^TES. 

IitTSLLKOTUAL soperiority ctiD be determiiied, only by the gen*' 
eral priflloiplfift on ^hiob the moi acts-^flie <ietority d'its combioa- 
tions and aaalydes,— »the faciKty with which it digeriminates trutti 
frott Mntkiooiy and te iildepeadeiiee it eadnbits in all its iaquiriefl. 
Few iodeed, ace 4ho8^ who unite the$e exoellencds, and few can 
a!d?ance w^ founded claima to, this distinguished notoriety. But 
as fdne poflise^slon of sjome of thepa is indispensihle even to the pr^ 
ferroenl 6f tsudi a claim, so this superiority is measured by the de- 
gree in idilch they exist in one mind, above that in the mass around. 
Unliris^ energy i3 often found where no brilliant qualities dwell ; 
unbounded .ambitioR, or unconquerable zeal, where no true genius 
sheds her golden jrayB ; still they are at most, but the substitutes for 
natoJcal talents, — they merely shine, where these dazzle, or belch 
volumes of smoke, where these flame. Wonders, no doubt, ha^i^e 
been aeoeoiplished in the scientiiip and literary world by dint of un- 
remitted effort ; Herculean labors have oflen been performed under 
the stimuhia o( tbese^passions ; but we know of no splendid acbiev^-^ 
men^, without, a^ least, a partial union of those qualities, without 
abilities to guide, and unwavering p^rseverence to stretch them to 
the ttteaoat. Yet the bri^Uest genius, >vith energy which is never 
abated, eaa 190 more than give a pleasing prospect of Unusual pro- 
ficieney, in any professien* Unnumbered obstacles may arise — or 
critiealcircnn^MAocci^ ^ivench every intellectual nauAcle* Defi- 
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ciency in the mind of a great man is sure to be revealed, 8tandidjj< 
in bold veliefeven from lofly and high souled acts, and is sure to 
throw into the shade toeti^ thai in other men would be prodigies. 
Partial weaknesses howeref, bind tfiem Ui earth, and create a gener- 
al sympathy, through all ranks of men who can feel and appreciate 
the sentiments of the truly ejteellent, though laboring under error* 
But rererential astdoishmeDt is not excited for such li^ors bow- 
ever great. — We are mere awe-struck, at the performance's of some 
true Philosopher as we see him darting from truth to truth which, 
hitherto concealed in mystery, had nevertheless given its influence 
to map,, and tiacing each effect to its primary cause, lays open 
extensive fields of scienctt; He iceli^ superlative eminence. There* 
is something proudly exalted in the idda, that one person should as- 
cend such a heifbt o^ distinction) and-c^^t a glance- aver the age^* 
of the past, and thoee skirobertng in iuturiiy, and behold himself 
still unrivalled, where wondering mtHions are rising to admire, but^ 
never to equal. Such are they, i^hose memory lives —their virtues^ 
and their vices, their mental vigor and defects, their benefit or in- 
jury to the common welfare of man. It is in this last aonseyferhaiplB, 
that the naoM of Dtti^ Caities will eadure through lime, wWe ther 
greatness of his mind has'beea almost foigottiin. That he comniil<- 
ted errors, ia tnie-*--but that he p<»set8ed the atoAt^ splendid talenlas' 
is no less so. They were not only dazzling, but substootiai^ as his - 
discoveries in abstruse mathematics, proficiency in the learned Ian- 
^ua^es^ and almost every science may tvelJ attest. A mind, bold, 
comprehensive, and acute, rapid in its movements as the storm-^ 
driven chariot of cloud, a briHiant imagination, yot perhaps defr> 
cient in judgment, constituted Its outlines He acquired the lan- 
guages with ittcrediblie facility,, mathematics were his, almost by in- 
tuition, and moral science was keenly scrutinized by his pertetrating^ 
intellect. In his attempt to apply mathematical reasoning to this, 
and metaphysics, be did more to evince his originality than heighten 
his reputation. He moved in an iI}(enectua^world of hl& own crea- 
tion. Discarding the learning, the notions and partiality, the prin- 
ciples of others, he sought empyreal glory of his oWn, that should 
be burnished more and more by the successive fHght df yeHrs. The 
object was grand, tho' selfish, and the result shews thlit its grandeur 
attracted unbounded admiration, but the mighty h^nd of timedaehed 
it from its pedestal, to be remembered only as an ecoenlric^ of 
this universal genius; Nature herself could seareely furnish ele- 
ments sufilcient for lits pHiatic bond to movld, and -h^'^all^graspin§^ 
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%nind seemed discontented with Cncyclopedian knowledge. With 
"Bacon's rules of philosophising he might haV^ been more than a 
!N'ewton, and with the calm patience of either, he might have stood 
unrivaled as a philosopher. In his retirement, in the bustle, and din 
of the camp, the same unsated desire for the discovery of new 
truths, still reigned supreme within him ; kindling an epthusiasm 
In his soul^ %vhich at once enveloped, and elevated it where kindred 
spirits could hardljr reach. Like a Colossus, he stood alone, en- 
shrined in the sciences be had discovered or augmented. 

His rules of liOgic were worthy of their author, and the princi- 
ples he there avows should have been his abiding principles, in all 
4As researches. They would have led him at least on safe ground, 
and if he had not amazed the world with his startling hypotheses, 
and visionary projects, would have secured a reputation unchange- 
able as the stars of <he firmament. In metaphysics he was a Pyr- 
rhonist, probably from the habit early acquired of distrusting tho 
conclusions of his predecessors in (he science, and being thus led to 
fear his own might at some tkne suffer the same fate. Thence 
he determined so to, base his speculations, that the most sceptical 
could not refuse to adopt them, and so would he lead them gradual- 
ly from darkness to light. This proved the altar of self-sacrifice. 
Truth here gave way to his favorite propensity, and consequently 
what would have been his greatest monument of ^ory, is the cause 
of ridicule, and obscurity. As he, who has lefl the solid ground, to 
found a superstructure on a hill-side of quick-sand, nnist soon ex- 
pect to see his labors lost, so Des Carles* speculations, rising frottt 
false premises, could not resist the gradual operations of truth* He 
seemed determined preeminently .to be .<he artificer of his fortune. 
Even in adopting the notions of other men, he «noulded them anew, 
so as to give presumptive evidence that he would have entertained 
similar views, if no one had before him. Superstition and bigotry, 
could .not long trust him with the free exercise of his powers, lest 
he should sever the almost impenetrable shield that covered thero,^ 
And expose their hideousness to the sirenized gaze of their tremb- 
ling votaries. Much time was necessarily spent in unprofitable 
theological controver^es, which might have checked ostensibly the 
independeixce which ever lived undiminished at his heait. There 
Are few whom we contemplate with more delighti and at the same 
(time regret, than Dta Caries. lieibnitz and Campanella, had brill- 
iant and penetrating minds ; biit they had their sphere. Many phi- 
losophers of far le3s talent will be remeipbered for their usefulness. 
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while he will be mentioDed as a curiosity, rather than as conferriQ^ 
finy essential benefit on ipankind* He ranged with freedom the 
whole field of Nature, confiped only by the bounds of his invention^ 
and those ofhun^an leammg. His peculiar failing was a reliancq 
on the phantasies of a fruitful imagination, instead of the plain, 
simple dictates of common sense ; and those excellent talents ex- 
hibit nothing so wonderful at the present day, as the fatal effects of 
misdirected effort. ' De S£. 



NAPPLEON'S DEPARTURE TO ftT. HEI.ENA. 

The white flags of England proudly are waving, 
As they float on the breeze in beauty unflirled, 
And the sea's foaming billows in fury are raving, 
As they roll by the man who wept tor a world. 

Bbjtaik's high nobles eaze on the bhie waters. 
As proudly they laah the fair ship in their roar. 
And with them are seen her beautiful daughters, 
To gaze on a man — ^now a monarch ho roSre, 

Ye may look on him now, bereil of his crown. 
Ye nobles and daughters of Albion's isle ! 
Ye may kM>k on him now and dread not bis Brovm, 
^pr fearing his sceptre, nor courtuig his smile. 

He comes not to conquer-^n pride of his power, 
Enrobed in bis gloiy, a host to defy ; 
As a captive he comes— in adversity's hour ! 
Ubw bravely to yield him, how bravely to die ! 

Bezveath his dread sceptre the Nations bowed low. 
With Europe's best blood he hath crimsoned the fleld. 
He would have in his pride a world lor his foe. 
But his legions have vanished and he too must yield. 

Napoleon's colors no longer aie flying, 
But those of the Bourbons' are streaming on high ; 
Mis tri-colored banners are over hin[i sighing, 
While the white flags of Louis flash out to the sky. 

As a captive he goes to the sea-beaten Isle, 
And looks back on FaANCE as she fades fix)m his view ; 
There IS gnefm his eye, and despair in hia snuJe, 
As he bids to her spires a fin^l adieu. 

—J 834.— 
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THE PYRAMIDS. 

'Tis n^t a'er Egjrpt, and her deep blue sky 
Is bright with stars ; the gentle zephyrs sigh^ 
Melodious through Iter citron groTes, sBd high 
The cedaro^bend them, as the wind sweeps by. 
The moon is up, and shede her mild soft beam 
O'er palace, tomb, and tower, and mUery stream. 
And the far rains^ softened m the light,. 
Might seem the dwellings-— not of past delight. 
Oh ! 'tis a land of beauty,fever bright. 
E'en in her ruins glonous ; though the might 
That made her feared has fted ; her power gone> 
Though carnage ibul has stain'd with Uodd each stone ; 
Though suijerstition's bloody scoui^ge may wave 
Her blood red banner-*o?er her^ory's grave- 
Though every field is fiittened with her gore, 
Her hearts best blood outf owing from each pore; — 
Still she is beaiififitl**-the land of song, 
Where sages studied, while yet earth was young ; 
The land of thousand moniiments, that save 
Her earlier history, from oblivion^s grave — 
The proud memorials of her zenith day^ 
Untouched by time, unwasted by decay ; 
And while earth stands, they too shall stand, and be 
Proud registers of Egypt's histoiy. — 
Yes, they have stood the test ; and trying time 
Has wrought her mightiest changes, since their prime. 
They've seen, sweep o'er the world, full many a change, 
Fiom peace to war, — of pf^ions and revenge — 
They've seen their own bright land, the queen of earth ; 
And echoing the song of joy and mirth. 
They've seen her fall — sink from her high degree, 
Enstaved by conquerers — black with infamy. 
They've seen proud Rome, her eagle flag unfuiTd, 
Trample in triumph o'er a conquered world. 
They've seen the fiery Moslem, in his zeal, 
Blanching the earth with terror, as his steel 
Atm'd wifh the Koran's thnnderp, red whh blood, 
Waved o'er the lands, compelling them to God; 
They've seen the fellow trophies of their land. 
Wasted by years, or by the spoiler's hand — 
Her golden Thebes, and Memphis, and the shrine 
Of Jove, are levelled by the tooth of time ; 
And Memnon's golden harp — of ancient day, 
Waked into music by the sunbeams play. 
Yet shall th^ stand, andihap^ they may view 
Changes, e'en stranger than the world e'er knew. 
Again, perchance, the Ethiope may resume. 
The sceptre of ^hat land, again relume 
The light of spjj^ji^ io^his dariceaed j»ind, 
And be again the glory of his kind — 
Or they may view another age of night 
Jksod o^r the worid, estingmhiiig Mt light. 
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Again may desolation's darkest hand 

Wave o'er the fated world her bloody brand ^ 

Whelm art and science *neatfa oblivion's wave, 

A ho[)ele88, ^thomless, eternal grave. 

Yes, each revolving sun some chmage must bring ; 

So mutable is roan --80 frail a thin/^. 

Time sweeps along o'er palace, tower and dome, 

The piles are with the dust, moss grown the stooe ; 

The war-god rages in his demon pride-f- 

Cities are veiled in sackcloth*— ruins hide 

All vestige of the pomp and grandear's power. 

That shone but yesterday throu^^ hall and bower. 

The earthquake heaves^ and battlement and wall. 

And tower, and castle, totler to their M\* 

Such have earth's changes been, and such shall be; 

LeaSt Egypt, cia thy monuments, than tkee, — 

The wrath of ma% is impotent to blast 

Those bright undying trophies of the past 

And time con but embalm them in its flight, 

It cannot rend them from their stable site ; 

The Siroc's blast may heap around their base, 

The deserts sands of Afric^s barren waste, 

Strive — madly strive, to hide within their breast, 

Those only relics of a world that's past , 

Still shall they mock the raging whirlwind's wnrth. 

Withstand the shock, uulevelied in its path. 

But they, the undying relics of their land. 

Through change, and time, and tempest still shall stand \ 

Till hoary earth by arm ethereal's hnrl'd, 

Back to its ehnos — crumbling with n world. 



IMAGINATION. 



The mind of «ian is ever restless ! There is a spirit within him 
that cannot slumber* Undying, and untiring, it is ever on the wing. 
Swift as thought, traversing infinity, — ample as the universe, grasp- 
ing all time, the past, the present, and the future. Unsatisfied with 
present knowledge, it is ever prying into the mysteries of nature, 
and searching out the secrets of her vast magazine* Ample dis- 
coveries have rewarded this incessant researeh of mind, but Iiave 
not allayed its burning thirst for knowledge — and still enough is 
shrouded beneath the pall of darkness Co reader life a mystery. — 
Things, vast and incomprehensible, every where meet the eye, aind 
awaken the energies of mind. To the investigation of these its fac- 
ulties are nnceasingly directed, witb a lireleM, but often unavailing 
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4iifgf. Bui, what tbc pierciDg eye of truth cannot disooveri iio^ 
agination «ay supply. 

In the wide compass of thought or bekig, whiit is there, whieh Ike** 
imagination of man has not bodied forth with the distinctDess of oc-* 
tiikl vbion ! Through the ?ast circle of the beaveiMi'^firoiii star U> 
star she holds her daring fliglit, gives form and feaftures to the myri- 
ad beings that inhabit there,-*-or explores the dark chambers ef the 
deeps belbW|— ^r wanders over the face of tbi^ lair earth, '*^or lights 
up with faer preseace the coral eaves of the dark blue ^eo* . lu. ker 
wajTward moodv she visits every portion of the extewded iwiversey 
and beccMnes familiar with uaiv«rsal^ being. The tmagittatienv when 
duly regulated, and directed to proper objects, becomes highly con- 
ducive to our improvement and kappiaess. Genius and eloquence 
feel her kindly iaflueneC) and acknowledge the inspiration of her 
preaeaee. The elevated conceptions of Milton, and the magnifi- 
cent and unrivaled descriptions of Homer, owe their chief excelr 
lence to her benign aid. Her enlivening presence does often relieve 
tko mind from obtrusive, unavailing care, give beauty aad harmony 
te the objects and voices of nature, crcmies a pleasing liope of the 
future, and throws a new charm around existence. But when left 
to tho woi kings of her own hidden fires, she becomes the scourge of 
hiuuan existence. Tho mind that yields to the dnknipotence of her 
qieU is lost to repose and happiness. Like tho sparless wreck> 
drifting with the wind and tide, amidst the crash of thunder, ami the 
tumult of conflicting elements, it ii borne on the troubled sea of 
thought, with no star to guide its course, nor beaexm light to warn 
q( danger, or beam across the darkness, the harbmger of a quiet 
haven. She gives to mists and shadows (he reality of being. AU 
shapes and forms, and deeds of darkest peril, all passions, feelings, 
purposes and crimes, — pride, hatred, shame, remorse and dark re- 
venge, are things familiar to her sight. They are the companions 
of her lone vigils, the inmates of her cbamberand her bosom. 

Nothing more directly tends to create this disordei^d state of 
mind than immoderate indulgence in solitary thought. By it, the 
socral feelings are withered and crushed, the heart becomes estrang- 
ed from human sympathy, and indifferent to human kindness or 
hate: objects of sense, and the incidents of ordinary life become 
powerless and insipid, and only the wildest dreams of the imagina- 
tion have power to excite the feelings and passions of tho soul. — 
Governed by such an influence, man becomes a selfish, isolated be- 
ing. He acts and feels alone —in a wcrld of his own creation, 
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peopled with the creatures of his visioirary Iwaio^ These are hA9 
ministering spirits, the coropaDions of his exile* His dwelling is 
loss among the Hving than the dead. Tn the sUonoe of the sepul- 
chre» among the pale nations of the tomb he veotures his unballow* 
od pfeseooe^ wbnre the worm and the sleeper alone have right to 
^nter. He calls up spirits from the "hriojdeep^' to reved the 
secrets garieered io the chambers of her dsrk domain. 

More dreary tfaao the soenee among which.it dwells, is the bosool 
which such a mind inhabited less trouMed is the sea when tempests 
sweep its wailef s fromf their coral b9^i to meet and miogle with 
the donde, than suchi a mind when the tumult of thought is atinred 
wkhtn. It is a peslileae^ ot the soiil, and its-vicfims jure imiooeBOo 
aed peaoe< its influekice on the moral feehngs is most appalHogJ 
It is this which changes the high s(Od generous sensibilities ' of man 
into the withered feelings oi[ misanthroptf. It engenders si^pickWy 
malevolence and distrust towards all-^from the all^pervading BMy, 
to the frail creatures of his power, Sudi was the obaraetck- «f the 
impassioned RosseaU. His soul was warm and noble ;*^origiiiaUy 
formed to etercise the purest aad kindest affiMtiomu But they wore 
blighted by the heat of his fevered brain. Had he cherished ^le 
generous promptings of his beart-^had be oommuned more with 
men and less with his disordM^d mind^^bad be lavished tbe warm 
sympathiet of his nature o)i reoi and not imaginanf objects, asd 
liearned to pity and alleviate human wretchedooss, his brow might 
have worn tbe wreath of a nation's gratitude, his memory would 
havei-eeeivedtbablesBingsofa worid. But bis wild imagination, 
fostered by unoeaeisg, solitary thought, rendered bis heart a seared 
and barren w«ste,"--tfae desolatpe abode of all-consuroing mei«R* 
choly and dreaiy skepticism* All nature was to hhn 

" A vapor eddying in the whirl of chance, 
Wbich Boon should vanish everlastingly. 
Others the streams of pleasiii^ troubled much, 
He toiled to dry her very fountain head 1 " 

tVbence gatHered Byron the gloomy magnificence of his skeptic 
soul ? It was in solitary communion with his own distempered 
mind. Ho first learned in solitude to hate mankind — and to doubt 
the existence of the Deity, and then went forth to disgorge tbd tur- 
bid waters of bis soul. 
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'Sucfh were GiBBoif and Voi.txire — ^whose giant minds sttorey 
^ Titan-like on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which could call down thundeiv 
And the flame of heaven ^ ■ >' " > ". ■ u. 

Bui oven when her dari&est drapery is thrown arouod her, the im- 
agination discovers her high origina]. She is a pavt «f mind— an 
emanation of Deitj. Hor home jonneosity — her dwelling the Uni- 
irerseu 



MATTERS OF THE HEART. 

No passioti possesses a higher Add mote tmcontroHahle influence 
<<^er the conduct and feelings of mankind, than — /ooe. Poetij, ro- 
mance, and every tale of Action is filled with ft. Tou can scarcely 
read a newspaper, without being sickeded with lover's dreams, and 
sighs, heart^'pantings, palpitations, tremblidgs and fears ;: crimson 
blushes, crystal tear-drops, add a world of sweet and tender sufller- 
ings, to ntliich the young sentimenlalist — the dignity of the heart—* 
has — alas ! — ^subjected our unhappy race! 

This ruling passion, ntnsthrou^ most of flie productions whicli ^ 
daily issue (Vom our stated press. The earliest fli^hlfi of fancy 
paint to our view some blushing fair ; tfnd the first efiusicms of the 
infant muse are breathed in the soft accents of love. Oh ! the 
honied sweets of moonlight kisses, plighted vows, united hearts, 
and tender partings I Oh! the remembrance of ''joys that are 
past, sweert and mournful to the soiri ! " These are the santiments, 
which will secure to the fortunate author, eternal renown; these 
the works, our '^ rising hopes, " our embryo great men deJight to 
honor. Talk good, sound, common sense, and you may perhaps 
delight the gray-headed fitther, who stands trembling with one foot 
already m the grftve, and the other longing to follow it ; — usher into 
the woild en Essay on 'Domestie Economy, and the duty of pro- 
vididgagainst the wants of odd age, and you will, doubtless, meet 
the views of some wrinkled miser, brooding ever his hoarded gold ; 
trumpet forUi the praises of prudence and charity, and you may ex- 
pect, that the withered spinster,, from whose unmarriageable AMil, 
the last ray of hope has been forever excluded, will ^qdure calm?y 
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and qoieUy jour much speakiog, aod, pei^s, even tckoowledge, 
that her wintry heart has been wanned by jour ardor, ond cheered 
by your wisdom ; and» would she speak the truth, consoled too, won- 
derJuUy consoled^ by your hiotings, aod surmisings, and fearings, 
and hopings-for-the-best, with regard to the rising generation. 

But what of the rest t Would you gain their favor ? Do you 
with the flower of the age to do you reverence V Ah ! then, forget 
not the consecrated shrine of beauty-^ 



^ tlie tear, the sigh. 



The sideway glance, the flashing eye. ^ 

It is really curious to look abroad into the' world, and see man* 
kind as they are. Wha^ is the subject on which they converse with 
the greatest interest and ease ? I mean, not those merely, who are 
confined within the walls of a city, but the happy thousands who are 
scattered over our green fields, our pastures and forests. Why, tor 
be sure, it is sublime indeed ! It is — love, Tho small talk of a 
village courtship— of vows, and broken hearts, and marriage, se- 
cures to them an earthly heaven! I have known some happy spirits,- 
who could sit for hours, when no other amusement presented, and 
talk of the winkings and squintings^ they bad lately been so eagle- 
eyed, as to detect between some innocent couple, who, in truths 
were as ignorant of each otber, as of the fate-telling friend, who had^ 
foreseen and been so kind n^^^^ reveal their future union* No mat- 
'ief» whether the parlies eoncerned are mere children, or approach*- 
ing to the age of Methuselah, they must bo <' in lovt. " It is so de- 
creed by ftte, and thai decree seems to ho irrevocable. 

The infant scarcely esespes the cooinement of his mother's arms, 
before her is taught to fix his eyes, not to say his heart, upon some 
fiur flower, aad talk of her as his intended wiBa. The schoolboy is 
not blind to the dianmi of beauty. Even before he has learned his 
punctuation, or toiled through the dull samenete of his spelling-' 
hook, he finds, that other thoughts, than those of the task assigned 
him, engross too much of his attention, in spite of the surly look aod 
the wrinkled brow of the vilbige pedagogue, or even the terrors of 
the well known birch, as it whistles over his recoiling head. With 
all the ardor of a romantic hero, he figures to his youthful imaginn- 
lio», tho iar distant, but blissful period, when his Ann, or his JWta, 
shaH be his own forever. £ven the most awkward down, who 
delves all day long in the ditch, and at night creeps into a log cabin, 
to shelter him from the chills of Autumn, is unable to forget, for a 
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^dle week to come, the sensations excited in his breast on Sun- 
^daj, by the plump cheeks, and mellifluous voiceof a buxom servant 
iass. In short, wherever there is a " J*fmc Dinahy *' there is a cor- 
responding << Sambo ; " and our maiden aunts, — I beg pardon, I 
mean Fate, has decreed, that, ** ilwy twain he onefiewL " 

Now we do not deny that it is a very fine thing to be occtuionaUy 
in love^-^ii makes one so poetical and sentimental^ But io be for- 
ever in love^ is an exceeding grievance. Still worse is it, since love 
is a ^^ matter of the heart, " to be deprived of our frefe agency, and 
be obliged to sufl^r others to choose for us, when none are capable of 
understanding the " circumstances " which aflect the choice, so well 
as ourselves. To be delivered from this inconvenience, we mak^ 
the following proposition. 

Ho ! all ye bachelors and maida, matrons and (kthers, young 
men and young women : Whereas, we have hitherto been much an- 
noyed by your interference With our love affairs : whereas, you are 
disposed to pick for us sunflowers, where we would cull rosjes, and 
to infringe upon our right of free will and free agency : and where- 
as, our protestations have hitherto been disregarded, we do hereby, 
for the sake of freedom and peace, make known to you, that it is 
our intention, at some future period, to wive— e«c» ; and when that 
time approaches, we do hereby promise, that, on conditiop you will 
permit us to enjoy the society of the Mte* unmolested, we will give 
you all seasonable no^e of our "aaceeit," and allow you^ with:, 
out resistance on our part, the exquisite pleasure of spreading the 
report, that we are en^g^cl, n t> o 
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WILLIAM TELL, 

« Ob ! dwelte there, Freedom, on tby freeest hilfe; 

* No barninff kmiI t'aveue a nation's Ula ? 
<l8 justiea fled from dark oppression's reign, 
'And mercy on the shrine of vengeance slain ? 
' Shall licensed murder erimson ereiy vale, 

' And through the land resound the widow's wail ? 
' Can oft mock'd ^eav'n wink at ifie tyrant's guilt, 
' Leave unavenged the blood that he has spilt ? 
*In mid^nr feasts he flufB the sumptuous king^ 
' With midnight glee he joins the revellers' ring, 
^ Blood dyes the clay at mom and set of suui 
' While spirits shriek — *^ The work is scarce begun. ** 
' Oh ! can it be, that nature's free-bom men 
'^n hug their chains within the hungry den, 
'Their wives and children to the monster give, 

* Then yield iii^k l^eA for having dared to live ; 
^Pieara of bri^^t days^ and yet consent to die, 

' Witliout the record of a single sigh ? 

' Can they endure blood-nursed oppression's stings, 

* And float through life like stupid, senseless thinn^ ? 
' Let stinnng shame their abject foreheads bum, 

* Their onspring's blush console the blushing urn. 

' Oh ! lives there none, whose loilg imprison'd wrath 
^ Shall crush the tyrant in his bknidiest path ? 

* Spirits of darkness o'er our mountpips roam, 
' And frcpdom weeim in exile ^ni her home. 

* /have a soql, an iniui^d soul within, 

^ Deep aeiaedy and blssled by another's may. 

* And ne'er will /ibrffive the guilty one, 

^ Who bids the fathef slay his infant son f 

* Come, BouJ of murder, grant thine ofVaskM power, 
' Life of a day, and venipeance of an hour ; 

* Nerve mif wepk arm, direct the feathered steel, 

* And bid the demon from his footstool reel 
« For this PU toil, and sdll secure of this, 

* rU pwn my joy, and crave no higher bliss ! "^ 

Yes, FreedOm^s son, th^ country's highest pride, 
Thoti inafi Of blood, to guilt still unalfied. 
The world shall give thee tribute of af^lause. 
And willing own the justice of thy cause. 
Thy flame of glory oW thy bed shall wave. 
Pure as the snow, and hallow'd as the grave. 
Thy own bright spirit patriots' hearts shall warm, 
And ride triumphant through the battle storm. 
iTe men* who vmthe beneath a tyrant's chains. 
Let not deqpair beeet aouter pains ,* 
For, when on earth» the ni^t of slavery fell, 
Freedom still lived, and fled to Wiiliam T^li.. 
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MISERIES OF WEARING A BEARD. 

Messrs. Editors : — ^I well recollect, when I was joung, (whicfif 
hf the waj, was a long time ago,) what etnottons of jojr filled 013^ 
breast, as I 'Contempilatecl the period when the soft down which firing- 
ed my cheek should be transformed into a hta/r4. I smiled as I 
thought of the air of censeqoeitce with which I would, then, enter 
tiie barber's shop-^titter the cabalistic words ^ shave me '^-throw 
tnyselfinto the high backed chair and nndergo the tonsorial opera- 
tion. I am conscious that I Was not singular in my aspirations, 
and that every urchii| eagerly looks forward, from the time be is ten 
years old, to that happy period when he can claim consanguinity to 
the goat kind. And this is not to be wondered at — for in the mind 
^f the precocious youth, whiskers are connected with all that is 
manly — grand— courageous — sublime or savage in man ; he sees 
a pair of bushy whiskers adding consequence to (he \vearcr, com* 
maading the uniyersal respect of man and tiromankiad, while the (as 
he is pleased to consider him,) unfortunate person, whose face is 
as smooth as a hen's egg, << remains a mark, for scorn to poin tits 
slow unmoring finger at. ^ But t6 return to myself. Being thus 
stimulated with an eager desire of wearing a heard upon my chops 
--I spared no pdias, lefl no method untried by which I might raise 
a luxuriant pair of whiskers. Bear's, British and Macassar oil, 
Aqua Tonsoris — Oil Soap and Razors were all put in requisition, 
and oh ! (• mens horrescit refirens ! •) I succeeded. My heard did 
not come upon nte with a slow and gradual step like other mens'— « 
but it all at once burst tipon me like a thunderclap ; and I awoke 
one morning and found myself (not as Byron found himself,—'' 
famous,) but I found myself pt7ost<5. But I soon discovered that iC 
had been far better for me had I been blessed with no greater quan- 
tity of hair on my face, than there is on my heel. 

My heard I found far from being a pleasing accompaniment io 
the chin. Tou^ gentlemen, will be better enabled to sympathiso 
.vith me, in my unfortunate condition, after having some description 
.of my harharowB appendage. Did you ever see one of that class of 
quadrupeds noted for rooting with the snout, that had his coiporeaf 
frame covered with a fine growth of hlacle hristles ? If you have, you 
know how stifiTthese hristles are, — well, my heard is as much more 
stubborn than these, as these than the down on a green gosling*s 
back. It's growth is so rapid, that, in order to appear decent before 
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the worldi I am obliged to perform the tODsorial operaiioD, at least, 
.ooce a day, and, on importaot occasions, twice. I once endeavor- 
.ed to ease my troubles by submitting my face to the barber, but— r- 
oh horrors I how he mangled me ! I gripped under Ihe operation 
4ill I waa utterly chagrined ; and at length* on the iellow'a mutter^ 
ipg something about my ruining all the rasors in his shop* I jumped 
from the ehair, and^ half shaved and half butchered as I was> rushed 
into the street, where the blood, flowing from a dozen wounds and 
ininghng in delightful contrast with the pure white of the barber's 
i^uds, formed a most dolorous spectacle. Since that unfortunate 
catastrophe, I have kept clear of these Knights of the razor, haying 
luigely concluded that it is better to butcher myself than to pay au;- 
4Hher person for doing it, and allowing l)m to pull my nose, in the 
bargain* 

I next purchased a pair of tweeters, aad endeavored to pull my 
tormentors out by the roots, but, by the . phiz of me, I could Qot 
stand it — I had not the stoicisogi .of the Indian ; and« although I suc- 
<ceeded in dislodging the eneosy from a position tbey had taken at 
the extremity of my chin, I thrice fainted undeir the operation, and 
was at last obliged to abandon the attempt as ^0 pinonary pror 
ject V It was like striving to royot up some gigantic oak or lofty elm, 
that has for many years held firm possession of ;a rugged, rocky 
^oil.-^The only resource now leA was to endure, daily« the pain of 
jcuttiag it off — but I could not endure the thoughts of being forced 
to this, and T, at length arrived at such a pitch of desperation that I 
entertained serious thoughts of applying my razor to the bisectioa 
^t^B jcarotifji lurtery, and thus, like Sampson of old, destroy the en- 
en^, ithough I perish in the ruins. I w^ prevented from this rash 
^c^ by accidentally seeing a razor-strap advertised in the public 
prints, backed by numerous highly respectable testimonials, which 
affirmed that, tlu'ough the agency of this wonderful strapi eyery un? 
lucky wight Uke myself might overcome the most intractable beard. 
Alas ! little did the inventor think of its ever having to contend with 
such a grove of wires as graced my face. However I procured one ; 
and, before it had been in my possession an hour, found occasion to 
tnako trial of itsVaunted efficacy. I had been invited to an even- 
ing party, (for, I do sometimes venture into ladies* society, though 
all my friends bav'nt found it out yet ;) well, I had been invited to 
a party, and the first thing necessary in preparing myself for the oc- 
casion was to barbarize. Oh ! ' conut sitterunij ' at the thought. 
I made vi^orouB application, for half an hour, of my razor to my 
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* patent elastic strap ' — I heated my water to the highest degree — 
lathered my phiz with my ^ approved patent shaviag soap, ' ap- 
plied with a patcmt brush — raised my ' Roger's patent razor ' to 
my face — drew it geotly, b«t (fam^y downwards — all*s welly tfaengh^ 
I, and proceeded*-bat, mhermeordia I every slepi or rather every 
Mr I p y — ood ed, trotiblev lfaick«Md open me^^I cot oii-r-I sneez* 
ed-^HMxt followed horrible contortions of couafenance^^a groaiH- 
ashriek^N^a yeil-^I ehmg my razor from me in despair, and faint 
lUkl blooding, spent the evening in my rooor, refleetiog on the pleas- 
mna I had lost on account of my in&mal heard. I need not tell of 
the other thoueand and one evils I experteace from day to day** I 
need not teli hefw, opon ^e reeconmiendatiott of some newspaper 
sonbbfer, I was fbol enough to apply potash to my face, whkh took 
off the skin wherever it touched ; and, although it had no effect up- 
on my bemrdf it led n^ face in so tender and sensitive a state, that, 
fer more thati a meoth, I oould bring no^ung of the razor genus 
within three feet of it — indeed, I need not write another syllable, in- 
order to pursuade preco^us jreuths to beware how they aspire af- 
ter a 6far<{, or io convince you that I am^mnerable.— *Soreiy, if any 
one merits the o|>ithet * misBerrmm ' inscribed on hie tomb-*! am 
liie man. 

My dbject tn addNsaing you at tins tnne m, to obtain sympathy, 
ttnt some one of my fellow Yankees may be excited to^ turn his at- 
tention to the subject, and rack his brain in inventing a machine ca^ 
pable of subduing th 3 oMst incorrigible ^eord. I did invent one 
myself, but the eonlbunded thing, the first time I tried it, sliced off 
the end of my nose — so I abandoned it — but I sincerely believe that 
whoever should succeed in perfecting such a machine would be a 
philanthropist of the most exalted kind, and rank with a Hoirard>-» 
a WtlberfefQo, imd I had almost said — an Owen^ 

S. A. B. 
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INSANITY. 

Wb are aet wniing a. treatise cm Patlielof^, or preaerUHog a re- 
gioMD for Ibe Maniac; thisiatbe preregatife of tiie pl^siciao. 
Yet while -thia enctn^ ia makiog depredatioaa itt the donunion of 
thought, we najr at ieaet lock im, aud coimnaMeato tiie residt of our 
ebservatiens. Inaanity 4a a miod ia ruins. Bf its operations the 
br^test intellects ha?e been suddenly hurled from day (odarkneasy 
and all that adds dignity to human natuie is at once blotted fFom 
existence. Cencerning aapst natters of coasideration} erery dis« 
covery lends ita quantum of testimony io strengthen some estilb- 
lished principles ; but in relation to this curious subject, every fact 
darkens the flight of uncertainty ki whicbit is enveloped^ And only 
serves the more deeply to* bewilder and mialead os< This afiectioa 
IS developed under eireumstanceaas numeroue and •unlike as the 
countless combinations of associated Ikought ; aomettmes but one 
class of impressiens refuse obedience to the wiU — these suddenly 
branch off into a dreamy region, where not a gleam of reason beac- 
ons the wildiMss of its gloom, ibt other times the mmd is wh<^y 
abandoned to its hallucinations, uninfluenced by any consideratioss 
which the senses, or the understanding of others^ may ^sonmmni- 
cate. Like the transient gleam ef the expiring taper« k bow and 
then shoots forth a beam «f reason, but its -flickering blaze only im- 
parts a deeper shade to the retomiag darlcamiB. 

The inetinct, which man possesses in common with the animal 
creotkm, is soon merged in the light of reason and nearly eattin- 
gntshed ; lakefromifaifn, therefore, intelKgeoce, and you sink him far 
below the brutes which surround liim. Were he merely shut out 
from the light of intellectual day, the condition of ^he Maniac would 
be tolerable ; but he is still wedded to all the powers of undying 
existence—convulsed and thrown into disorder, though they may be, 
yet they are oAen quickened into the most painful collision. The 
bewildered traveller descries, in the uncertain distance, the fitful 
gleam of the ignis fktuus, and he summons all his energies to 
extricate himself from his forlorn condition. — l%e deceptive meteor 
ittcedes Irom his advancing footsteps, till he is conscious that he is 
chasing a phantom. Not otherwise, the Maniac pursues through 
ihe wildest extravagance, some vision of the imagination — some 
fictitious impresBion ; with a conviction of its reality which no facts 
can alter^ and no reasoning obliterate. The transition from the 
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seign of retsoa^ to (be darknesff of idiocy, i^ ofleo feArfiiU/ rapid. 
The miBd, by oae pirecipttoiie pluBgo, has left Ibe €9^ of intellt- 
:gent beiDgti — the gloom of midnight palls the light of aos«-day — 
«nd no lingerioig iwilight remaips aa a fadinj; memorial of j^ xle- 
juirted brightnessu 

Minds which ha^e nerer been highly cttltrrated, are ttot «o'i!nucli 
exposed to thismalacty. It is on^ in the i*egion of 4itfoiig thought 
:that the:intdlect acqairee such ungoyemable powers. The current 
t)fti gentle Ttver is easily resisted by the impediments which nature 
er art may hare thrown in Its way ; but the foaming torrent, as It 
4?weeps down the mountain's side^ bids defiance to the most fi>mu- 
«dable obstacles which man £an oppose to its fury. Thus the intel- 
lect, whose energies have been exalted by discipline and use, has 
acquired a momentum which nothing can resist, and over which 
fthe win may easily lose its control. Feeble minds may sometimes 
^ive way under the influence of aeyere moral causes ; for no man 
is placed at such a remove from the iUs-of life^ that misfortune can- 
not reach him ; or that disappointment may never obtrude its 
*^ croaking voice ^ upon his ear, and rouse to phreo2y his stupid in- 
tellect. In such instances, it is usually the result of accident ; but 
what these fortuities are to an inactive mind, ordinary employment 
lis 4o a perfectly trained intellect. It struggles with gigantic thoughts, 
and often wie^ual to the contest, fields to the intensity of jitr own 
.action* 

'Ofall the miseries with which hnman life is beset, mental de^* 
Tangement alone is excluded from the sympathies of man. Let 
disease seize the body, and manlsind aro quick to feel fbr the suf- 
ferer and take measures for his relief. Let misfortune darken the 
prospects of him who had been long the child of promise and of 
^ope, and every heart around him participates in his calamity, and 
contributes to blunt the keenness of his s6rrow. But \ei the intel- 
lect be thrown into disorder^ and the victim is at once cast out of 
the sphere of human regards — the common current of human sym- 
pathy stagnates — ^and he is consigned to a cheerless existence, un- 
pitied and unrelieved. Many splendid intellects have withered from 
the world, which under efficient and skillful treatment, might have 
blessed mankind. The very means which have heen applied to 
remedy the evil, have often stamped upon it a permanent and in- 
curable character. Not till within a moderate period, have the evils 
.^insanity made any impression upon the public mind* Hitherto 

JB2: 
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the treatneot of the io8aDe,hMdiflbred bat little Iron that of the 
eulprit. A« if deKrhini wero a trtm«> wbenever the uflibrtmiate suf- 
ferer faaa approached its fear^ peimaibra, chains and the dungeoo 
have beam the grand catholicen. The efforts wbi^ are now made 
to alleyiste this^ibrm-of wretchedness, but poorly «neet the exigeii» 
COS of society. There jare individaak in alteost^fery community^ 
suffsriog under this malady, in its incipient stages perUaps, yet un- 
der circumstances preeminently calculated to ^ quendi the fiuift 
spark of reasoui and consign them to a lengthened ni^ of mental 
ctarkness* *' 

J. 



REFERENCE AOMANCfi,- 

OR 
NOTES FOR A NOTEL« 

FoundtdonFad. 

It wad the so(^ hour of lovely and sopergtonim snoset. Fi^ 
faded the refulgent tippings. of the 4yiog d^y, from- the iar peake of 
the meltipg mountaimi, iMfhicbt slowly sinking from the enamoxied 
and lingerie clasp of the tardy sMnbeams tl^nt perched tbem there, 
ere they spread their little pinions for an upward fiight into the ceru- 
lean expanse, seemed gathering about their shaggy forms the darfe- 
sables of a weeping widowhood, as the mists of ni^t curled stiliny 
up their gray old flanks and the' rich droppings of an Hermonian 
dew fell weepingly on the witchery of the scene, in grief, it may be, 
that a World so bright shonld be shrouded in the desolate folds o€ 
darkness ; or in deep, still joy, perchance, at the nuptials of irradi- 
ant Day, as he led to the altar tops of the mellow mountains the^ 
tawny but deep blushing Twilight,5step-cousin to the yisionless Ere- 
bus. The owl had thrice hooted from the tottering turrets of the 
time-ruined tower, while, symphoniously with the softened strains 
of a viewless harp that poured its wild, serajAic minstrelsy througjh 
the lonely glen, chimed bassly \n the sj^mpathetic guttural of tho 
neighboiing marsh, as its pleased choristers came bubbJinjjly up ftpm 
their deep alluvial chambers, and trilled forth ^e deep ecstasy of 
their distended bosoms, when broke on their emerging vision^ the (uQ 
irlory of the scene. The translucid and pellimpid creek^ in <iua^y 
najesty and the calm sublimity of muck, rolled silently by its rich 
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^ore of congregated floods. Close from its sloping hnjik leaned 
forth sad clusters of sweeping willows, their lowly bent branches 
irippling moumfuUj in the current ; while in their rear, beneath a line 
txfgoAt centenarian elms that held stern watch over the royal rest 
of the subjacent farmyard, smiled out, in wealth of loveliness and 
sylvan enchantment, a lowly, moss-roofed, and ivy-porched cot ! 
Oh ! dead-souled, &c. must he be, o'er whose woe-written brow 
such scene can bring no-smile» suph .paradise no pleacHire I — Item : 
Bring in a her9 hertabotUs, — Above, in stellar glory, wheeled on 
.the saperterranean vault, here, pathed with brightness by the com- 
mingling radiance of conglomerated wodds —there, palely glowing 
M the sweet conference of 4he sister Seven* Around, the sleep of 
inature and the hush of night. — Diluted, and spliced with a rhapsody 
ton Orion and, the Pleiades, the above will suffice for the first two 
chapters. 

In the stillness of^hat hour/through the thick dusk that £ed rev- 
erently from its seraph presence, aligtit form was seen floating a* 
long} iike so much bodied air, so etheriai were its movements as it 
g;lided down the proud beach; now hid by the trunk of an envious 
^m> now flashing forth on the sight, a white arm ever-and*by-and- 
l>ye waving out o'er the mirroring waves. Suddenly a voice of 
witching sweetness went dancingly over the waters, in all the rich 
melody of good singing. 'Tis she-^'tis she .! I know her by that 
fplaintive lay. The cold — cold world l^as crumpled all up the lily- 
Jeafsyoipathies of her stricken soul. Her thoughts are far away, 
with him-* the young, the gallant Shseubil Go0*,jthe hero of her sotd. 
Here came he to the lovely maid, when la^t these wiUow buds were 
an the pussy velvet, and with sad voice he cried, < X go, sweet Dot- 
laminta, but soon will I return. * Then bending o'er her drooping 
form, he kissed her rosy lips and departed. Now sits she pale and 
sighin|; on the cold, damp shore, and, weary o'the world, she pours 
her sorrows ibiA in soft ^Kmtaneous poetry, all set to saddest airs. 
She sings ! bold 1 barbarous spheres, she sings ; and as she sings, 
'4is;thus;-^ 

Oh ! there sleepeth a sigh 

When the heart beateth high, 
That soon shall awake for the ivoe that is nigh ; 

And the laughing eye 

Not long shall be dry, 
Of the tear that telleth of joys gone by. 

Hark 1 'tis the rattling of the thunderbolt ! Far in the distant west 

the Storm-god lifls his dark crest over the hills, and growls harsh 
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muttered warobg to the quiet vale. The nightingale ttops short in* 
her plaintive lay, and speeds with swiftest wing to deeper groi^es^ 
The alligator plunges sullenlj in the lagoon ; the hjena and the' 
hare rush howKng to their covert.. Fly ! ffy f angelic Dollaminta 
Brock ! or soon thine auburn locks of raven gold shall be the sport 
of the rude- fingered blast. Alas ! she notes it not Thou beHow- 
ing storm ! thou bolt ! je hurtling elements, and thumping drops \ 
shame of your baffled might ! she heeds you not, fbr the image of 
him that is gone is with her. — Now swift the dark clou<fe rusheci 
through all the upper air ; blotted are the twinklinj^fcrninaries froxtt 
th9 fimaraental concave ; flash from the lurid clouds red flerf iagj- 
gers of electric death ; rattles the thunderi and bubbles the boihn^ 
stream. And there she sat on a tree-top, jutting o'er the creek^ 
with her sweet elbow leaned on a dry limb/ holding her interestfngr 
countenance in her hand. Oh.! the strength of the young heart's^ 
first, warm, plighted love ! — Here insert an apostrophe to the wing^ 
ed god.— 'More madly raves the ripening tempest now, and still she 
holds her seat. Maid of the faithful heart and fearless souf,. corn** 
from thy peril now to the hall of thy father's hut, for the night wind9 
are cold on thy cheek» and thy curls are wringing wet. Why droopsr 
her head on her snowy breast, as the sun-fiower to the aetiing sun f 
Why nods she, eyea as the withy willow^ leaning more and more on 
that yielding limb? Ah I see I it turns — it bends I Oh f m^id, thotr 
canst not sleep, at such an hour as this ? Wake ! wake f ei^^r— 
crack ! splash I There, I told you 'twould break. — Here a dying 
speech, — List 1 'tis the trample of a flying steed I Leap.ed from his 
back the rider swift, and plunged into the wave. * « * ♦ . 

'Twas now deep midnight's darkest hour. The storm was stilled 
and the glad stars^ looking fqrth from the portals of the sky, winked 
smilingly to the ntgh^-veiled earth. For some three hours had Col. 
Zerubbabel Brock and Christy Jane, his wife, been snoring In full 
connubial, concert. Snip too was snoozing in the corner, and Tab* 
by in the chair, on the matron's folded robes. A loud rap at the- 
door broke on the deep silence, and went echoing through alt tha 
sluinbenng halls of the coC The masti^ turning a quick somerset,, 
roared through the (Tightened room, with snarls of a thousand mur^ 
ders from his ruby lips. Outright the gallant Brock leaped from his 
lowly couch, nor stayed though, at his side, swooned in her balmy^ 
sleep his WeU-beloved spouse. Darkly, but with haste right hot, he 
drew his galligaskins on— buckled his kersey to his stalwart iorm 
^-*theD; wielding in his hand a giant ichair, took seat, and bade to 
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^come,^ He came — *twas Shserubil GofP--it \vas, and under hrs: 
arm he bore the dripping DoIIaminta. " Sire of the bkie-eyed 
nymph, " he cried, " see here the wreck of beauty and the crush of 
dress f In yon dark stream I reckless plunged. Though o'er my 
boot-tops rolled the yelling floods, I drew her thence. Oh ! no, 1 
ask no words of glowing gratitude — 'twas but a simple act — nay, 
say no more of that, for I am thrice repaid. " Meantime returning* 
darts shot forth from the maiden's cruel eye. She rose, and weep- 
ing viewed her sadly soiled robes ; arranged her jetty locks, then 
hastening threw her grateful arms round her deliverer's neck. ****. 
By the fitful flashing of the few expiring brands that still burned 
in the other room grate of Zerubbabel's mansion, mig^ be seen, 
one Sunday night, the hands of the family chock in that juxtaposition, 
wherein from the more protracted one that pointed to the zenith,, 
the horal hand made such departarc to the right, as wclh it angle 
formed of 30 broad degrees. In sooth, 'twas one a'clock^ Here 
sat my hero, there my heroine ; and, between, the sweet crickct» 
were congregated from all the rickety keartb, and with shrjil chir* 
rupt minstrelsy, were sunning themselves before the fire. " How 
strange," quoth Shseubil, " 'tis, that these same interesting speci- 
mens of the entomological economy should semimonthly bold their 
conference around this fire I There is a couple, ^' said he, pointing 
with the poker, ^< in whose cricket souls I could imagine had long 
burned the pure and quenchless flame of eternal aflection ; and they 
seem about to come to a mutual explanation of ■. *^ <<0h! 

urge rue not, '^' cried the blushing DoIIaminta, starting from a deep 
drowse, in which she had but imperfectly heard the few last words of 
the sekktimentalising Gofl^ *< name not your hapless suit ; 'tis vain. 
Alas ! 'tis ever thus. Fate thwarts most tender souls. " " Adored 

DoIIaminta, let me explain my '* " Oh I no, 'tis but too plain. 

Alas ! that we did ever meet I Yet hear. An insurmountable ob- 
fitacle opposes our union. For twice ten rushing years I've seea 

* men prove deceivers ever. * And in an evil hour I said — Ah I say,' 
didst thou record that vow» winged son of the Cyprian queen ? — 
Had you not better travel I Oh ! fly forlorn through earth's remo- 
test lands, and forget your unhappy passion for me, ill-fated maid. " 

* * * * . 

One bright aflernoon in May, just before tea-ttrae, a gathering^ 
was seen to Col. Brock's mansion. I entered with the rest. Irt 
the farther end of the room, after a conversation that had evidently 
been very interesting, the Dominie, Mr, Goff and Lad^, were just 
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taking seats. I saw nothing of an altar, but the parson had just put 
isometbing into his pocket ; it might have been that. Nothing waa 
said of insurmountable obstacles— the cake was passed, and I walk- 
ed away ruminating thereon, whittling my orange cane, and resolv- 
io<?. T. L. 

JV*. B. The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance he 
derived, during his work, from many distinguished novelisits, both of 
past and present times. 
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Hk sought his island home again, 
A shattered exile from the main. 
Here had his childhood loved to dwell \ 
And here his pulses learned their swell, 
When, driving o'er the darkened sea. 
He heard the breeae sing wild and free. 
And here his infant arm would guide 
The mimic barque along the tide. 
Or toy with purges on the shore. 
Like playmates, met and matched before^ 
And when, remeasuring the main. 
His vessel homeward veereil again, 
With swimming eye his manhood knew 
Those island tops of distant blue. 
And hither, worn with toil and time, 
The wreck ol his proud spirits prime. 
He seeks with suddenM heart once more 
The refuffe of his island shore. 
That land the stranger's eye might love 
With its green height and crowning grove. 
And, round, the circlet of the sea, 
Wkh choirs of rippled minstrel^. 
But for that out-worn mariner^ 
It held a charm of power to stir 
A deeper thrill, while round him came 
Visions of vanished power and fame. 
For in the breeze that reveled by. 
The stirred waves lifting broad' and bight 
He heard Uie sailor's merry shout 
O'er the glad deep ring bravely oirt. 
And, ere the sea-bird's boding cry 
And landward win|; told tempest nigh, 
He read its tokens m the sky ; 
With nerve renewed* and weakness fled. 
His vessel's deck he seemed to tread ; 
Heard in the shieods the tensest sing^ 
;4nd signal tonea ia tsnor ring ; 
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Again the shivering helm he held, 
. And mark'd the wave that madd'ning swell'd, 
Back rushing v«rild]y from his proyv, 
In conquered foam lie coiled below. 
For his stem spirit loved to feel 
The barque beneath his footsteps reel ; 
And as it flung \u l)eak on high, 
Careening as the blast swept by ; 
Then, fiercely grappling with the sea, 
Tossed high the surf in very glee. 
The quickened pulse aronnd his heart 
Claimed proudly in the strife a pajt. 

His life had been of stir and toil. 
And ill he brooked to tamely coil 
Within his cabin tlius, and see 
Glad sails sweep by him far and fr^. 
And hear the drowsy sailor's song ^ 
Steal o'er the waters, chanted long. 
In many a land his step had been, 
And ofl would memory wake again 
Some soft strange tongue, or citied shore — 
The sight, the sound he knew before. 
And though around him rolls the foam, — 
His boyhood's mate, his manhood's home ;, 
Though shore, and height, and island air 
Are stilly as ever, soft and fair ; 
His restless spirit fain would feel 
Its wonted bliss of action still ; 
And pines that now, but thought may telt 
Of the stem hfe he loved so well. 
So, flung from ocean to the rock, 
The wreck of some wild tempest shock. 
No more to lift its bannered prow 
In pride, when smoother surges flow, 
Nor battle with the stormy main. 
And bide its bafletings again. 
The gallant barque, its voyage m», 
Moulders and bleaches in the sun. 

Hcy to whom life has been a *Zcg> 
Of nerve and spirit-^he may creep 
With stirless blood into his grave. 
And rest from pulse and breathing crave. 
Go, bid the eagle bear his chain, 

When his own tempest sweeps the air;- 
Soothe the caged lion, when his brain 

Holds image of his deseit lair ; 
And they may hear ; but not the soul 
That once hath quit it for the goal. 
Rouse once the spirit from its rest. 
Bid it its birthright freedom taste, 
And It will ad while it shnli be, 
Ceasing but with Eternity. 
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REMARKS ON HUMAN INSTITUTIONS, 

Ne, Talari, it is not a hypochondriac soul that soitrs my slug- 
gish blood — no murmur now escapes my breast, no simpering 
<Boan for harshness suffeFed, no iiiilicted wrongs, exciito ono angry 
feeling, wake one vengeful passion. Yet I do (eel — and that's con- 
tempt, for these, my fellows, kindred flesh ; who, yoked ^ith iron 
to the idol car of Folly, become the mero images of men, tho 
-phantasms of their former state, (he sport of caprice, the feather:! 
in the whirlwind— for you, and those whose lives are ^evoted to the 
petty gratification of sating that little, borrowed pride, which, siintetl 
■and sickly as it is, seems the end of life, the object of chief desire, 
the testing quality, betwixt honor and shame, worth and worlhless- 
ncss. Nay, smooth that brow, and curb your half-souled, quick- 
sparked passion, for this betrays thee ; and hear, thpugh my brain 
should void such stings as make ye wince, and stirs a once lively, 
•now morbid sensibility ; till your past life is loathsome, a scourge, 
the cause of recollections hot, and shamii^. 

Despise me, Soneral, you, whom I slight, scorn, trample, — who, 
wrapt in your own scJfiihness, cannot extend « thought io those 
who dare to cross the circle of your daily walk, and with your 
mightiest mental effort cannot ccmprehend why society should be 
preserved, order reign, or distinction exist. Whose eyes, purblind 
ty these petty notions of citility, can see no beanty, no propriety 
«n the institutions, and practice of all, tvtio inherit ii ith you the com- 
mon, and particular enjoyments of life 4 accounting all as lost, base- 
ly squandered, that ministers not to prime necessity J Throw off 
these retarding shackles ; give scope to your ideas ; let human na- 
ture govern you, and no longer will your notions be cooped within 
the limits of some heart-bound self-tormentor, for the veriest trifle 
in your calendar of propriety. Do not suppose we can readily com- 
ply with your notions, of levelling all rank, all grades, all distinc- 
tions. Ugh ! stagnant equality spreads the lividness of death over 
the world— it fixes forever every gradation of exertion, and the 
delights of every class. 

Away, Talari ! with those miserable whims of sophistry. Would 
you acknowledge a superiority iiot founded on merit ? Will you 
patronize the many gross follies and absurdities of the prevailing 
customs, and ixistitutioiiBj and still aaaintaia theexplod^ notion* 
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that they ar« the most effioient atinralos to portion f I0 the spirit 
of the community indeed so narrow, «o destitute of enlarged gener- 
osity as to need the interference of motiyespoeitiyel/ unworthy of 
man ? This was an unwary confession, that showed the foWy which 
reigns throughout the various ranks of life. Here stands the fiecre 
and right-onward declaimer ; no wire-drawn distinction, no nice 
oiiscrimination of <:orreictnes8, can prevent his rushing to his most 
veritable conclusion ! Hoar his bursts and blasts of eloquence! 
See the energy of countenance, and flashing of his lighted eye ! 
Grant him Oratorical ; but passion plungcja him into follies, and in- 
consistences irritating to any roind^ but doubly so (b his, who vexed 
with himself, and laboring with his might, is exhausted t>y attempts 
futile and rash, to compass his end, while the auditors sit with com- 
posed indifference beneath all his thunder, or send their piquant 
glances to his inmost bosom. Ho is not, however, the only devo- 
tee of folly, nor is this the only method of displaying it with efftct. 
The grave philosopher is lost, at times, in. the sublime speculations 
of his own mighty genius, yet his elevation is prepared that by one 
digression his fall may be more fatal, and show how closely fbul 
diBgracG may attend the enjoyment of the highest honor. The 
mind loves to sport with folly, as the whelp with a serpent, but its 
touch is HM dsngeroLis, its sting as deadly. No order, no class, or 
rank are exe[n[)t from tts InflueQce. Alike, it invades the recess of 
^very breath, exhaled each moment, or settling jgto confirmed prin- 
ciples, it becomes the most prominent trait of man's character. Its 
spirit in developed in ev^^ery action, sometimes dashing onward with 
resistless fury, sotnelimes calm and sedative, producing supineness 
and enervation. 

There is a pestilence in the air we breath, contaminating the vi-^ 
tal organs, diffusing its poison through the intellectual frame, and 
^aralizing every nerve. This is the unlimited, unresisted practice 
of servile imitation. Manners and morals, are alike manufactured 
at proper locations, and palmed upon the world with their respective 
sanctions, without the least attempt on its part to resist the offer- 
ing, or to decide judicially upon their worth. No matter what char- 
acter they assume, no matter what niay be their effect, proper au- 
thority will insure them reputation, respecti&bility, and general re- 
ception. And here, perhaps, is displayed more consummate folly 
than in any other practice, with the least common sense to plead for 
its justification. Tn obedience to this, the rich become bankrupts, 
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the poor, beggan, and all the recom.tense is popular clamor. Let 
thia apirit become unirersal, let its windings be mon deeply entwin- 
ed in the afiections of the human heart, and it must stifle every wish 
for maonly fodependenee, or self approved actitm. Fostered, it ram* 
£•■ in ten thousand directions, pervading the wh(^ mind. Man, 
under its most extended influence, is the creature of impulse, hurry- 
ing from stage to stage, until he has lost sight of true propHely, antf 
feels the all-powerful enchantment of a vitiated, abmA-d taste. Obe- 
dience here, without reason, is a base desertion of the directions of 
reuon, a substituUon of the whims of fancy for mature judgment 

But these are not the only evils which may be expected and are 
felt from a. Time will not permit their enumeraUon. Immortal 
mmds have b««n ruined by its sway, happiness destroyed, and bright 
hopes obscured. Alt fed it, yet all do not know it It is the trade 
of the whole worid, yet none will acknowledge it. 

The learned and unlearned, severally in ^heir spheres, exhibit if. 
commmglmg as it does in the practices of the wise and unwise 
in the various institutions Irom the highest to the lowest grade, now' 
boldly challengmg uhhty and excellence, now in the soft raiment 
tl IT": "'"' * '!" blandishments of an intriguer, insinua- 
tmgrtselfmto every circle, and consigning with circean skiH our 
race to a peaceful, yet half matured existence 

Would we seek a remedy, it must be found to ,he deep, silent 
revolu^ons of thoughts, which shall aflbct the foundations ^prS 
pies, cleanog away #.l.ver a gangrened sight may transform inta 
beauty however great Us deformity. But the work should be r^r" 
formed. The foundation for vastly greater improvements Zld 
then be laid, and that eternal contest betwixt the promptings of gen" 
erous views on .he one hand, and the power of fashion onlhe oLr. 
would be forever quelled. ""ower,. 

RATIOIfAte* 
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ROLAND CLAIR. 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 
L 

^TwM eftrlv autumn^fl ere, and from the West 
The mild red sun Jook'd out on all the bleat ; 
O'er heaven spread bis deep and mellowing glance, 
And brightly ting'd the blue and broad expanse ; 
While silvery clouds rest o'er the lighted space, 
And waste their beauty on his lovely face ; 
And the green 'earth sends back her varied hue 
To meet the splendors of the light he threw. 
Enchanting hour ! when sorrow fiies away, 
And everv passion hurries into play. 
But now Its glow commingles joy and gloom. 
And throws its halo round a lonely tomb. 
The spodess marble met our wandering eye, 
Which none that knew, could pass unheeded by. 
* Yes, ' said the maiden, ' there my brother sleepc, 
For whom Aill oft his lonely sister weeps. 
My iktfaer too, iny mother, sister, all 
Lie there enshrouded in death's dreaded pall. ' — 
She Uien rehearsed the sorrows of the dead, 
And all the woes that once their fortunes led, 

IL 

T\\ tell her tale. It is not straMgd or long, 
And ill may seem to fit my storied song. *# 

But our own mountains saw young Roland die, 
Our own sweet s^ephyrs breathed the mourning sigh 
And I love home ; — ^nor will the wide world range 
For high-wrought scenes, or marvellous, or strange. 
No rtriued pile, or long deserted shrine 
Of Delphic wood, where sang the sacred Nine, 
No classic land that bounds JEgean seas. 
Or wilder spot amid their Cyclades, 
No Highland fflen, or calm and crystal Loch, 
O'er whose bright wave is heard the shrill pibroch, 
Shall my dull soul arouse to music's play. 
Or tempt rtiy lyre to chant her feeble lay. 
Have I no hallowed home, no native earth. 
Which oft to scenes as wild has given birth ? 
Why then should these, or Albion's ancient isle. 
Demand the tribute of a tear or smile ? 
Oh ! lovely Vale ! where clear Winooskie glides, 
And blends its waters from the mountain sides ; 
Where with its banks of deeply shaded green, 
Far up when first its limpid Wave is seen. 
It wraps the fountains in its crystal bed. 
And calmly rolls, like spirits^ gentle tread ; 
O'er thee are Nature's choicest beauties flung 5 
Yea ! thou an beautiful ! though rudely sung. 
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HI. 

Here lived the young, the buoyant Rolaiid ClaiMs 
Around whose soul Love twined itself with Care ; 
And days of pleasure passed unnumbered by. 
While hope and gladness sparkled in his eye. 
Two love^ sisters cheered his early youth, 
All life and glee — all confidence and truth. 
They Ht his orow with smiles, and beauty's flush, 
WhUe ffiuceful ringlets crowned the blooming b^idi^ 
We called them lovely ; and they were, and trod. 
And we will not withhold the tribute due. 
The sickly form of folly's vot'ry shines, 
And may deride our humble heroinira. 
Whose Ufe is passed within the rural dell, 
Unknown to airs and wHes, that mark the belle. 
But knorw, — earth'» truest hearts — her brightest gems 
Are the chaste maidens of our mountun glens. 
And fairer none whom Nature doth adorn, 
Thau those who were by wild Winoo^ie born. 
What though their steps ne'er Iripp'd a Scottish heath. 
Or ne'er their brows were twined with Alpine wreath ? 
What tho' in streams, by which they may recline, 
No golden sands of classic Tiber shine ? 
Sweeter by far the breath of Western ^ales, 
Than sweetest zephyrs— sung in Eaittem tales ; 
And purer far the waters of our rills. 
Than those that wind among Sicilian hiUs. 
And who of earth, can fairer daughters claira^ 
Than they who share the peasants humble fame. 
Green Mountain Maids ! not J^yron's classic muse. 
£'en when distilled with Heaven's sweetest dews, 
Or when to Athen's maid he sung * Farewell, ' 
Could all your #ortfa, or all your beauty tell. 
'TIS not the rosy lip, or sparicliug eye. 
Or that sweet smile that fcves o'er these to lie. 
That charms alone— but 'tis the heart within. 
Too blest to sigh, if oot too pure to sin. 

IV. 

Filial Afleetion ! Pride and power of soul ! 
The choicest gifl in Heaven's golden bowl ; 
Thou art the joy of age, the star of youth. 
Religion's pride, and happiness, and truth ! 
And thipe it was this family to bless. 
Yea ! here thou reign'd'st in all thy loveliness. 
* No ! ' said Uira, * ne'er can I forget 
When Roland smiled, and sang the sweet Annette. ' 
They twined the wreath— they decked the rustic boyrer, 
And sailed upon the stream, at sunset's hour, 
Where fi^m their course by human art restrained. 
The flowmg waters are awhile retained ; 
And broad and calm becomes the rippling stream, 
Where star-lit scenes may catch their imaged beam. 
Then bounding o'er the precipice man has made, 
The stream gUdes on, and laves the silent glftde ; 
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Far winding down nmid the grassy vales, 
♦Till minffling waters tempt tlie Western gales. 
The youui who roved upon the verdant shore, 
Deep felt the calm that spread the bright waVe o*er. 
The father smiled— the mother breathed her prayer, 
And all a blessing asked, on Roland Clair. 
And must these pleasures flee ? Alas ! too true ! 
A darker scene must thou, my muse, review. 



* Let Roland be called, ' — cried k>udly the sire , 
The dim eye of age was flashing with ire. 
The faur youth approached. Guilt sat on his brow, 
And feelings of love deserted him now ; 
Nor would he reply. — ^*Thy doom then receive ! 
No more my son — thou shalt tomorrow leave ! ' 

Oh ! cruel sire ! thy son indeed hath erred — ' 
But 'twas the breath of passion — passion's word. 
* Stay, stay — dear father ! ' cried the loved Annette, 
•' Condemn him not — he will repent it yet. ' 
But tho' his earliest sin, yet all too late 
Repentance came. Undianged is Roland's late ! 

VI. 

It is the hour of mingled shade and light. 
All now is hush'd, as if the bird of Night 
Had by her song to silence charmed the earth, 
Like that which reigned ere Nature had her birtb. 
No wand'ring cloud conceals the starry crest, 
No hand of day break^s on the laborer's rest; 
Not e'en a zephyr breathes its magic word, 
Nor scarce the rustling of a leaf is heani. 
On this bright eve, the last he claims for borne, 
He and his sistei-s from the cottage roam ; 
And ling'ring still, like parting lovers, ride 
O'er the clear waters of Winooskie's tide. 
While trembling stai-s, and trees that shade th^ shore. 
With broken beams, succeed the light-strnck oar. 
And there they stay'd, till all around them slept. 
We scarce know why — but this we know — they wept. 
Yes ! Roland drop't the tear, and echo rung 
Back from the grove, as thus Uira sung : — 

Brightest star, that decks the sky. 
Sweetest to thy vot'ry's eye 

O'er the waters gleaming ; — 
Cheer the hearts that yieM the sigh. 
When at eve thou soarest high, 

And guide us, brightly beaming. 

Tho' the rose— the flowret's plume. 
Change its hue and sweet perfume, 

Its beauty all forgetting ; 
Love's sweet buds more bnghtly bloom, 
When all else approach the tomb, 

And Fortune^s sun is setting 
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No! tho* iM>rrowt dark arise, 
True AflTectioD nevei dtea, — 

Her wand to life is giyen. 
Still wc claim this bleased prize, 
This for which a seraph mgha* 

And angels love in Heaven. 

VII. 

Sweet notes of Love ! The fairest heard and sighM,- 
The Or{>hean tonetf died sweetly o'er the tide. 
Ami fondlier still, the weeping children cling, 
And now, tq drown their grief, Again they sing. 
Of Roland's fault, the siacers then converge, 
Then all their gone-by joys and sports rehearse. 
But Oh ! their doom ! this bitter — bitter cup. 
Which by their father's wrath, was now filled up. 
And yet they cried — * We still that father love, ' — 
And raised iheir prayer to Him who sees above. 
Again they weep. What purer love than this ? 
The thrill of woe, is almost changed to bliss. 
Yea ! sorrow's tears are gems of nchest worth, 
And grief and love, blend all the sweet of earth. 

VUI. 

'TIS night — ^'tis morn, and Nature from her birth , 
With light and smiles comes bounding o'er the eart!)^ 
As if her wand the mother's heart could cheer- 
Could bear the youth away, and stay the tear. 
Alas ! not long she wept. He scarce had gonr, 
Ere o'er her bier is sung the funeral song. 
So sorrow's tide o'er earthly pleasure flows, 
Till death breaks in, the fitnd dream to close. 
Days roll'd away. The sisters were alone. 
And no kind stranger pass'd their rural home ; 
No cheering note responded when they sigh'd, — 
And oft they wept as when their mother died. 
O'er heav'n may night her gems of beauty roll, 
But no kind beacon cheers the aching soul. 
Dark clouds arise, and o'er the forest sweep, 
But neither these their senses lull to sleep. 
They banish smiles — ^they seem to love their tears, 
While each to each relates her anxious fears. 
Oh ! how the woes, that press the burstmg heart, 
Love from the prison of the soul to |>art ; 
And when in sister souls they find relief, 
How sooth'd is sorrow — how^ assuaged is grief ! ' 
Who will deny this gift, earth's richest, best, 
That sighs and tears may meet anothei^s breast— 
That heart in heart may pour its all of woe, 
Confide in that, which all itself uuiy know. 
And frown'd their sire— yet scarcely aught he said ; 
But there a withering heart might well be read. 
There seem'd an unruled chaos of the soul— 
A Jar, a conflict, he could not control ; 
Where struggling passions sometimes wildly fougbU 
As if to rule the ^ther, each one sought. 
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Thus the dark soul, as the swift-ftyiiig fleet. 
Has ragiilg storms aiicf bufl^etings to meet. 
And oh ! how often, with a mountain's Crash, 
The vessel strikes, and waves ujion it' dash ; 
And to the depths of sorrow's sea consign 
The child of Hope— the soul that seeni'd divinia t 

IX. 

Three years had roH'd their slow retolvhig round, 
Since the fond mother slept beneath the ground. 
Days passed away — month after moftth return'd, 
But nought of RoLAWD bad the father learned. 
There rose a stonn. — The heavens blacken'd o'er. 
And chilling winds swept up Winooskie's shore. 
Three days and nights, the clouds still hover'd there. 
Whose fnists were mingled willi the mountain air. 
Down the wild steeps the foaming surges dash. 
And rocks are reft, and trees uprooted crash. 
The streams now rush through all the mountain dells^ 
To meet the river, t\'hich each ni6ment swells. 
Again 'tis night, and darkness fills the vale, 
while torrents swell and ro^rs the heaving gale. 
The sire looks out. The waters gather round, 
And louder still ^end forth their sullen sound. 
Commingled powers of elements and ni^ht 
Rage doubly dire ! At length the morniqg light 
Presents the horrid scene. On every side 
The madd'ning stream rolls o'er the meadows wide ; 
Leaving between one lone— one sacred spot 
A little isle, where stood that humble cot. 
And there the sire, and there the daughters stood ; 
And gazed in hoiror, on the ragine flood, 
Which flocks bore down, and herds, and torn up trees, 
And soon a floating house, the father sees! 
Does no dread cry come o'er the rushing wave. 
Of dying wife or children, none can save? 
Alas ! we nought can hear. The water's roar 
Sends one unbroken sigh fi-um aUuit; lu «hoit3.* 



Oh ! cheering sight! Who does not Heaven tliank-? 
tiO ! men are gathering oh the distant bank. 
And the light skiff is there, and * who will ride ? ' 
Im the loud cry that echoesf, o'er the tide. 
None dared the wave defy. * What ! hone to go ? 
*Cfive me the oar. I dare the wherry row, ' — 
Exclaim'd a youth who just that moment came. 
And seeni'd to scorn their fear as coward shame. 
With stalwart arm, and careful eye, he plies 
The oar, and, stems the tide. — Uira cries 
* 'TIS Roland. '— « Roland Clair ! ' responds Annette, 
No, tio— tis not ! '^— Each eye is doubtful yet— 



rJllr/;?;.:?'^?^ '^'^'^ ««.8ed «* o^no? «««,«.* .,. 
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Each breath is hushed. The tide bears down the boat 
• * He's gone ! ' ? Is't RoLiif d ? ' « No ! '—The skiff's afloat-^ 

* He's safe — he's safe, ' echoes from shore to shore, 
'Twas Roland Clair, whose form the waters l)ore. 
The sister:! wept. * Oh ! haste ! ' the father cries, 

As he too wept — * speed — speed ! for Life's the prize. ' 
The girls are in the boat. No time is lost, 
But on the raging wave, they're wildly toss'd. 
' Oh ! how unlike our last ride on the stream ' — 
^uick si)oke the youth, as hope a^ain did gtaam s 

* Ah ! yes, dear brother,' — said the sweet Annette, 
And gave a sigh — her last — ^tbe boot's upset! 

AI. 

They well u\^i reacli*d tlie shore* But tliai wild wave 
O'ercoMie the pilot's skill ; — 'twas Aiinette^s grave ! 
Yet one did JIolaj^d save. Uim livesj 
And to a broth tr*s love, her triljute gives. 
But shiiU the waves, round that dread isle, arise ^ 
And say of fnther too^—* he dies!— he dka? * 
' No I ' mid the youth, * no danger will I feaf, 

* Tho* he disowned — he is my father dear. ' 
And wHdly in he plungM^and eir^ingely bravT 
WJiiie all aj'c horror-sit'uck^ the d arching wave^. 
He swam — he sank — he rose — he eaught a bough 
Of some reft tree the wave had buried now. 
Uira looks— no hope — she eh neks a^ain— 

And cries * Ob \ RoLAWn I Is it allin vain ? ' 

* Years hove rolfd rouiid since wu were mnde to partt 
*And now thou com'st to die — to break my lieart 1' 
And the sad luotininga of the lovely girl, 

Join'd with the roar of Uio dfirk torrent's^ whirl. 

And there his sire addressed him loud and long-, 

And KoLAXB answerM. But the wsiv(js wild song 

Buried his voice. * I love ' way only heard, 

And this thr^y eay was Rolanu^h dying word. 

He lost his grassp- Im sunk hi^npnth tho Burge, 

And waves dash*d on^ and howPd the dolorous dirge ! 

XII. 

The sunset hour is pass'd, and twilight's close, 
Its cheerless rays o'er that pale marble throws. 
Lone one, and loved ! witli whom I linger'd here, 
Well raay'st thou weep — well shed the sister's tear ! 
And may not I the sigh of sorrow share — 
Yield my weak tribute too, to Roland Culir ? 

' JdLIAN. 
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BETTER OR WORSE, PROFlTABIiS OR DISADYANTAOEOUS,^ 
tHET ARE BUT WHAT THET ARE. — MdUon. 



ASSOCIATION. 



There is a pleasure in conteroplatiDg aotne of the most coroman 
operations of the mind, and tracing, far as we maj, the subtle chain 
of connection, by which, one after another, our thoughts are drawn 
into being. It affords us real gratification when we are able to 
mark this connection or secret affinity, by which one idea calls tip 
another, and the power of causation which each proximate thought 
seems to exert in producing the one immediately subsequent. And 
though we cannot follow the mind through all its operations and feel 
that we have definitely ascertained the linking association of thought, 
yet even in our limited success, we shall reap assurance that it is 
not all a region of mystery and cloud in which the mind is wont to 
move. Perhaps nowhere is there a better opportunity furnished for 
observation of this kind than in common conversation^ For here 
the mind, freely given up to the current of its associations, selects 
from these whatever are fitted to its purpose, and throws them forth, 
waymarks, as we may make them, by which to trace the course and 
progress of thought, and arrive at the secret springs which started 
them to life. It is much as we would trace backward the course of 
a rivulet that makes its way under the surface of the ground, and 
but here and there steals forth to the light and gives us token of its 
hidden path. We might not penetrate the secret of its many wind- 
ings ; a thousand turns would still escape us ; but its general course 
would be revealed. And in the mind contemplating a given subject^ 
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how many associations and suggestions may spring up, irrelevant 
to that subject, and therefore suppressed, we may not know ; while 
still the essential bond, which runs through all the train of thought 
and works throughout a pertinence and mutual dependence of ideas» 
may be, in good measure, made manifest. 

If the mind were so constituted as to act upon subjects in an is- 
olated and abstract manner ; if its conceptions were wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, associating with themselves no kindred or 
consequent ideas, then the desultory thinker, or speaker, or writer, 
might claim the sanction of Nature to hb erratic productions^ and 
we, as in duty bound, would patiently follow him whithersoever he 
might go. But Nature has not dealt thus : throughout the wide 
world of things she has instituted a close neighborship of parts. — 
Look where you will, there is no one thing that does not touch a- 
nother, each particle in this way supported, and supporting its fel- 
low. Hence there is a difficulty, if not an impracticability of mov- 
ing one atom f^thout stirring another in its near vicinity. By the 
principles of association and affinity of ideas, the same constitution 
is effected in the world of thought ^ with perhaps this difference, that, 
as they are more ethereal and more delicately interwoven among 
themselves, the component particles here (if we may apply the 
terms of matter to things intellectual,) are more susceptible of mu- 
tual afiection than the grosser subjects of the material worid. The 
analogy, to all essential purposes, is strict. One thought introdu- 
ces another blended with it. One chord of the soul, smitten into 
vibration by the agency of perception or consciousness, thrills not 
merely throughout its own extent, but starts into vivid stir every an- 
alogous and kindred chord. Rouse one emotion within — one clear 
and definite idea, and at once the associated treasures of implied 
and appurtenant thought are quickened through all the chambers of 
the soul. Whatever that leading thought may need for support, ex- 
pansion or elucidation, it may command, and the stored up, it may 
be till then unremembered, feelings of other days come again at its 
bidding, linked with it so closely they seem a pait of itself. There 
may, and perhaps of necessity must be, a great diversity in minds 
in respect of the readiness or abundance of their associations : cul- 
ture and attentive observation shall have endowed one mind with 
acciiinulations of beautiful images and remembrances, relations and 
dependencies, of which, in its neglect or dulness, another will not 
huTo dreamed. Tet no mind is without a share of these ; and no 
one of these can exist independent of another. 
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This excdlent economy of association which obtains in the mind 
cannot be too highly appreciated. By it, our ideas are, as it were, 
classified and stored away for the hour of need, with a precision of 
arrangement so unerring as to preclude confusion and almost invest 
them with life and action independent of our own volition. With- 
out this policy, the mind would be a chaos of disjoined and lawless 
fragments of thought, each, perhaps, beautiful by itself, but wanting 
that crowning lustre which associated and analogous thoughts would 
confer upon it. No one, who will watch for one moment the oper. 
ations of his own mind, can be ignorant of the blessing momently 
conferred on us by this arrangement. One thought now does not 
flash solitarily across the brain, and then yield to another not only 
of no sensible connection with it, but wide perhaps from its scope 
as the wildest caprice can effect ; but, if the attention be duly fix- 
ed, thought induces kindred thought, till the subject of contempla- 
tion has exhausted the resources that pertain to it, and, flowing by 
an almost imperceptible transition into a contiguous channe],puts in 
requisition whatever of aid is treasured there. It is not merely by 
watching the heterogeneous flooding of ideas which rise unceasingly 
in the) mind^ and by now and then seizing, as it sweeps past, a hap- 
hazard thought that seems the one our reason tells us is wanted, 
that we work out something like a connected view of a subject; 
there is in prior impressions felt, or sentiments expressed, a some- 
thing that calls up in the mind the thoughts and expressions need- 
ed. It is true, we seldom, if ever make indiscriminate use of all 
the ideas that pass through the mind, and in the very order in which 
they pass. The judgment must exercise a surpervision over them, 
suppressing or sanctioning with irrevocable decision ; in starting 
the train also, and in giving direction to our thought, judgment may 
and should ever be employed ; but with the sequence of ideas it 
has little to do. 

The thrilling eflect, which some writers are eminent for produc- 
icg, mayt we imagine, be justly attributed to the perfect ease and 
natuie and propriety of their associations. It is this which gives to 
certain works an eternity in men's praises, as preeminent for beauty 
of sentiment and sublimity of expression. This it is which gives 
to some writings that inspiration or subtler language of the heart, 
which breathes itself into other souls and takes strong hold of the 
kindred feeling that is lurking there. Names of writers distinguish- 
ed for this quality every one can enumerate ; over whose pages how 
many a breath has been hushed, how many a pulse stilled, at the 
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perception of that living something— that body and fixture of ethe- 
real thought, which the strong grasp of genius has caged in the lines 
of language. 

If what h&B been said be true, nature stands vindicated from the 
charge of vagary in the operations of the mind. There is little ven- 
ture in saying, that these operations, when natural, are always con- 
tinuous and to the point under contemplation* Untrammeled with 
stiff rules — uncramped by affectation and desire of display, and 
bent with vigor to its work, the mind will do its duty. An effort 
may frequently be necefrsary to shut out impertinent trains of asso- 
ciation, and to confine and task the mind to one, and the proper, 
t:ourse of thought ; and we haye admitted that reason should direct 
that course, and give bent to the current of ideas. To judgment 
the helm, and trust to the tide for progress, 

E. N. 
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25ih Mat, ^32. Little do they, who live on land, know the 
perils of the Sea. Storn^ of thunder may terrify them ; tempests 
of wind may tear away the roofs from their dwellings, and even lev- 
el the dwellings themselves with the ground. But there is no yawn- 
ing deep beneath them ; no angry billow ready to swallow them up. 
They snatch not at the falling rafters, nor cling, in the agonies of 
death, to the scattered tiles. If they succeed in escaping to a little 
distance from the crashing timbers, all danger is past. Not so when 
the tempest strikes the frail bark of the mariner. He lacks a rest- 
ing place for his foot ; an unfathomed abyss gapes wide to receive 
him ; and he seizes the smallest fragment of his vessel, eager to 
preserve his life, although floating eUone on the sea, three thousand 
miles, it may be, from land, and far from the reach of every human 
effort. How intense is the love of life ! there is no passion of the 
soul so mighty ; and who can describe its strugglings in the bosom 
of a man drowning on the ocean. Above is the roaring wind, and 
the flaming thunderbolt, and the black cloud obscuring the face of 
Heaven. Below and around is the deep, whose towering surges 
buffet his defenceless temples in sportive mockery, raising him novf 
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to the clouds, and now thrusting him ruthlessly down a fearful chasm 
that closes on him forever. 

The previous evening was spent in mirth, music and dancing. 
For the space of twenty four hours a calm had stilled the face of 
the deep ; and the scene which presented itself to us just before 
gunset was delightful. Numerous flocks of birds covered the sea 
in all directions ; the playful porpoise gamboled around us, and the 
setting sun, hanging a ^evf yards from the surface of the ocean, in 
unclouded but serene majesty, seemed like a great eye. placidly 
viewing our sports. 

Thirty sail, with the British ensign flying at the topmast, were in 
sight, whose reverted images we could see in the transparent wat^ 
ers, as distinctly as if the sea had been a large looking-glass, cleaP 
as crystal. At midnight the sea began to swell ; but yet no wind. 
The morning came ; and the swell continued, accompanied with a 
light unsteady breeze, which freshening up by eight o'clock, we set 
all sail and bore away before the wind, seven knots an hour. Our 
decks were crowded with passengers busy cooking and talking of 
the favorable wind. Afler breakfast we amused ourselves shooting 
at the sea gulls and ptarmigans that flew in hundreds around the ship. 
By ten it blew a stifl* breeze, and all were merry with anticipation of 
sopn finishing the voyage. A few heavy clouds arose in the N.E., 
and some drops of rain fell. A passenger on the quarter deck said 
|o one near him — * see, there are hills covered with snow — is that 
America V The Captain had just given orders to take in sail,for the 
wind had increased, and the sea began to roar tremendously. In 
an instant it blew a perfect hurricane ; the mountains covered with 
enow soon changed their character, and broke over our ship in 
foaming surges. The tackling creaked ; the masts struggled in 
the wind, and our vessel literally flew over the waves. Every eye 
turned toward the foremast, ft was crowded with sail, which die 
men were busy taking in, an^ fugged desperately with the blasl. — 
' Let go the fore-sheet ! down with the jib ! quick !' but, ere the 
words were heard, with a terrible crash, as if the whole ship had 
been torn asunder, the main top, fore gallant, and jib-boom dashed' 
majestically into the sea. * AH hands on deck and the women be- 
low,' was the word of command ; and it would be nearly impossible 
to describe the scene of confusion and consternation that followed. 
Dinner had been preparing, and it was laughable ^if any person 
could laugh in such a dreadful moment — to see pots of broth, dishes 
pf potatoes, and pieces of ham, and empty water cans scattered up 
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and down the deck as if it bad been a deserted camp. But tbis was 
no time for sport. The wind and rain beat upon us dreadfully ; 
the sea was a roaring whirlpool ; the man at the helm was dashed 
from his station, and for a moment, our good ship, without a steers* 
man, hung struggling on the top of a great wave, that had heaved 
us almost to the clouds, and a part of which, — thank Heaven it was 
not all of it — lashed across our stern, sweeping away a part of the 
binnacle, and levelling two or three passengers, who stood clinging 
to the ramparts. 

To add to our horror it became so dark that we could scarcely 
see one another. The women screamed, and their cries but in- 
creased the general terror. The hoarse vociferations of the Cap- 
tion and men ; the loud and incessant frappings of the tattered 
sails; the wild shrieks of the terrified sea gulls, and the crackings 
of the waves as they ever and anon struck the sides of the ship and 
the long boat, which was by this time nearly full of wafer, all to- 
gether made this one of the most terrific scenes the eye ever be- 
held. I hope never to see the like again. How puny is man's pow- 
er, when in combat with the elements ! and how vain glorious the 
title < Lord of the Creation,' which he has assumed ! 'Tis like the 
coronet of the expiring monarch, glittering but valueless ; beauti- 
ful, but it cannot rescue him from the hand of Death. 

In such an hour as this man is wise. This world is a little ball 
of tinsel, scarcely perceivable by the naked eye, and no larger than 
one of the myriads of the little particles of dust that float on a sun- 
beam. All bis life has been folly ; his actions madness ; — and 
Eternity a few rods distant ! Terrible thought ! what shall he do ! 
I tremble at recalling the sensations which I felt, and the 
horrors of this storm shall haunt me to the grave. Ailer working 
until overcome with exhaustion, and being completely drenched 
with the rain and sea, I walked towards the quarter deck, and stood 
looking at the waves, I thought for the last time. They were ter- 
rible. Now and then I imagined I saw sparks of fire, flashing from 
the spray that continually sprang over the sides of the ship, as 
she plunged on the tops of these liquid mountains.— My heart failed, 
and I went below to comfort my parents. The wind continued to 
blow as fiercely as ever — or in the words of Burns — * as if it wad 
hoe blawn its last^ — all night; and every hour was twenty 
four. 

A dim lamp hung on a post in the middle of the hold^ where all 
was gloom, silence and despair. As morning approached the dark- 
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ness became less intense ; and through the twilight, we saw, at a 
little distance, one of our coonpanions of }'e£teiday, totally dis- 
rnasted, floating a shapeless balk, with two hundred and thirty souls 
on board, at the mercy of the waves. Hapless mortals! what be- 
came of them God knows. After three days the storm abated ; and 
we arrived safely in America* 

B. B. 



HAROLD AND TOSTIG. 

Harold, King qf England^ , . Harold Hardrara. 

TosTio, His Brother, King of Norway. 

MoRCAR, His Earlj Tostig's Ally. 

ScKNE. — ^North of England. 

TosTie. — ^A brother's hate bites deep as serpent's iangs ; 

A wrong seems double to a brother's eye f 

Calamity is oft the price of life, 

For which one must endure the outrages 

Of rebel subjects, and the pride of kings. 

And (keenest sting of all,) a brother's seem. 

To crawl with worms, and beg dogs' moldy crums. 

To bribe lean hunger to submission ,* 

To drain seweis to appease my thirst, 

Bated by justice' consolation, 

Might come within the scope of my endurance. 

But to be gulled and fleeced as I have been, 

Insulted, wrongM, proscribed, and banished, 

It goads m^ patience into mutiny. 

My harrowing of soul, my bloody purpose, 

The dreampt-of murders, I have perpetrated, 

Did Harold know, his teeth would chatter. 

For fear of such an one as he hath made me. 

Wrongs, countless wrongs, most wicked, wicked wrongs ! 

Yes ! outlaw'd, banish^, curs'd, condenm'd outlaw ! 

Burst, arteries, boil, heart full of fury ! 

Foam, rage, smite, kill 

H. H. — Hold ! ouri) thine anger, madman I 

With bosom tranquil as the breathless grave, 

And countenance serene as angels' faces, 

But with a heart malignant as the plague. 

Silent, sure, and fatal, plan thy purpose. 

And when the fit occasion comes, bestir thee. 

Frown forth the hues of stormy wrath, 

Coniure up the spirits of destruction, 

Wake the dead midniffht into war mid terror, 

And 'mid the whirl of battle, smite thy foe. 
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Toi. — Cao the chicken's pip appease the temisest ? 
Will the earthquake's rage he hushed to sSIeuce 
When babies tap the eround with rattle-boxes? 
As wen the spint, choked wkh testy «pleen, 
And venomous rage, can weigh the value 
Of plans and purposes, and consequences, 
Nice probabilities and accidents, 
That need the hour of sober calculation. 
The whisperiog breezes of a summer's eve 
May soothe the soul to tender moumfulness. 
But the wrong'd spirit stirs the blood fo fiiryi 
Till the o'erwrought heart is strained to bursting. 
H. H. — ^Aye, therein lies the argument against thy rage^ 
For when the warrior goads his jaded limbs 
To tempt the contest with the vigorous. 
Pale terror chases from his cheeks tlie flash 
Of momentaiy valor and excitement^ 
And his rebel muscles compromise 

For mercy, fearing lest 

Tos.— Why, Norway, dost 

Thou fix thine eyes upon the vacant distance ? 
H. H.— ^I see a cloud or semblance of it, 
Just lifting from yon slope of clearings 
A seeming whirlwind — wreath of Autunm leaves^ 
No change of place, ' or if^ ' inviable. 
A stream of light flashed fit>m its base, methought, 
As if a star did twinkle through it 
Tos. — Where ? Harold ! Now I have it in mine eye. 
Those streams of light spring from the temperd steel 
Of an armed multitude. 
H.H.— Is't so? 

Thy banded succors^ or the royal foe ? 
Tos. — They should be fiiends, and hope too pleads for that. 
Hold ! the gentle breeze, that sways that veil of dust, 
Flinffs forth a standard's hues, a checker'd cloth ; 
'TIS England's ro)ral banner ! and England too 
Is coming on begurt for battle. 
Go, herald, trumpet through the allied camp. 
The banner'd foe is bearing down upon us. 
Arm ! for the strife, arm ! and for victory. 
H. H.— Wake Scandinavia, with thy trumpet tone, 

And bid her to the jubilee of battle! *«*««« 

(Enters a Messenger Jrom King Harold.) 
MxsB. — ^Hear, Prince, and heed the import of my words— 
The King demands withdrawal of thy forces 
And on the bended knee of thy allegiance, 
Renunciation of thy haughty claims 
To England's crown, his, by right of suffira^e ; 
And in guerdon offers thee the wide domain, 
Northumberland in sovereign jurisdiction. 
This refused, he bids me tell thee to compound 
Thy numerous, sins, with heav'n's justice. 
For which his royal mercy grants an hour. 
Tos.^-.What terms of vantage doth he grant my ally ? 
M««s.— Seven feet of ground ! 
Tos. — A gift of obligation 1 
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Delay bath murdered all concession. 
Back to your Jprd ! This is my answer, 
m earn a kingdom, or I'll earn a grave ! 



ScEiTE. — ^Lines of King Harold. 

H. H.— To horse ! to horse! great peers in valor. 
Ere this day's work be dtne, Christendom's 
B§Bt blood must mingle with the baser gore 
Of Danish rebels and the Northern pirates. 
Yhe yeoman's sinew, and the warrior's steel 
Must now preserve our England's birthright. 
To horse ! To horse ! good friends, to victory ! on ! 

(Battle commences. Part of the Saxon forces begin to retreed.) 
H. H. — ^Fie, Lubbers ! out upon your coward heels ! 
Back, caitiffs ! shame and scorn of England ! 
Will run, and bring all Norway at your backs ? 
Then pay the price of your dishonor, 
In trampling out of souls, in ravaged fields, 
And ravished virgins. Come, men, follow Harold. 
Now, on ! draw archers ! couch your lancei^ knights ! 
(The Northmen give way, but animated by their chieftain^s songs return,) 
H. H. — Brave Morcar, sweat and blood must earn the victory ! 
Curse Norway's songs ; each word is worth a knight. 
Hear his wild music, o'er the din of shields. 
MoRCAR. — A tight < tug,' liege, but empire is the prize. 

England has never seen the like of this before. 
H. H, — God grant she never see th -> fike again. 

Ha! royal bard, you've changed your key raethinks ; 

Why ! does an arrow tickle in your throat ? 

Now, Saxons, who'll be famed for this day's deeds ? 

He of the shining helm, and tunic blue. 

Is slain, and Scandinavia too looks pale. 

Their foremost shrink ! An earldom for yon standard / 

(The Saxons conquer, Harold discovers his brother's dead body.) 
H. H. — ^Ambitious Prince, how fallen ! In thy bloom 
Thou'st found a grave, which men do call a rebel's. 
Thy manhood's reason could not hide thy gall. 
Thy soul, all gangrened by iraagin'd wrongs, 
And meanly envying my birthright. 
Could stoop to this, that crowns thy baseness. 
Pitiable boy ! when in thy youth, 
I looked upon thy fair young brow, so full 
Of manly beauty, and intelligence. 
Thou wast a picture of true nobleness, . 
E'en thus methought, and formed for kingly deeds. 
But thou'st assassinated nature. 
Hast died a pitied fool, and treason's prize. 
Thy bones shall rot beneath the better clay, 
A corpse — unsung, without inscription 
To perpetuate the name of such as thou. 

McD . 
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REMARKS ON KLOPSTOCK AND BYRON 

Perhaps there is no species of writing whieh gives so wide a 
scope for the manifestation of various talents as the poetic. The 
widely difiering shapes it wears, the variety of characters it as- 
sumes, conspire to adapt it to the peculiar genius of nearly every 
class of thinkers, and render it the vehicle of every kind of thought. 
The grave and the humorous, the beautiful and the horrid, the phatt- 
tasies of the maniac, and the sober disquisition of the moralist, find 
utterance in the wide range of poetry. Eloquence rolls with addt- 
tional stateliness in numbers. The finest sentiment is more lovely^ 
the keenest satire more poignant, expressed in the flow of befitting 
verse. 

Whenever an author's work preserves an uniform tenor through- 
out, it is allowable to conclude that it is a transcript of his mind. A 
man will write as he thinks, ** and as he thinks, so is he." Some 
will throw an awe around their' works expressive of true dignity and 
greatness. Such are admired and yenerated for their worth, gran- 
deur of sentiment, justness of observation and independence of 
spirit. If they approach the common train of thinking tt is but to 
please and instruct. Absorbed in the vastness of their own thoughts, 
they sweep on like the current of some mighty stream, undisturbed,, 
unchanged. Others have the same might, with occasionally re- 
sistless impetuosity. Their works present the most striking con- 
trasts, the most wonderful diversities of dominant feeling, and ex- 
hibit at times the very antipodes of character. Swch writings may 
want system, but not interest^perfectly adapted to excite and 
soothe by turns the passions, to enlarge or contract the mind, &eir 
power is almost unlimited. When nearly overwhelmed by the bold- 
ness of their conception, or their awful sublimity, we perceive 

The mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the sj^ot, 
Has grown colossal, 



or rather, accustomed to changes sudden and terrible, it is prepar- 
ed to meet anything however magnificent or dreadful. And thus 
without the greatest but not with less thrilling emotions we coniem* 
plate the wonders of Byron, and some kindred spirits, never sated 
with inhaling the sweets that distil from their rapturous expressions. 
Milton belonged to the first class. — He dwelt with superior be- 
ings ; — sublimity was almost an element of his existence. Altho* 
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distant, he as effectually enlists the feelings, and awakens the whole 
mind to the highest pitch of admiration and wonder. This is but 
the effect of an exhaustless genius, throned not in < cold sublimity' 
merely, but possessing that attractive grandeur which we venerate 
and love. Klopstock was peculiarly of this cast. His excellence 
is not in the sublimity of his characters, and descriptions only, but 
also in the majestic sweetness that reigns throughout his works. 
Calm in his majesty, yet full of strength, and feeling, he shows a 
most noble and discerning mind — one of those, higher orders of 
generous souls, who feel the force of human sympathy, with an in- 
tellect, fit, perhaps, for a more than mortal form. It is pleasing to 
contemplate such men. They are an ornament of human nature. 
When the recluse in bitterness shall denounce men as bandits, when 
the injured feel the treachery of former friends, until, forced by ab- 
solute meanness into misanthropy, they hurl their burning curses, 
not without cause, upon mankind, it is a relief to see one, preemi- 
nent in virtue and benignity, stand an exception to a judgment that 
too masy deserve* 

To deep sensitiveness he added strong, yet delicate feelings, and 
was precisely the object from which some great excitement should 
elicit powers that might astonish the world. He felt deeply the 
disgrace then thrown on his country's literature, his countrymen's 
genius to raise it, and the capacity of the language to be moulded 
into elegance. This gave direction to his efforts, while an object 
was before him of sufficient importance to engage all his faculties. 
A great enterprise was to be undertaken. The literary honor and 
glory of a whole nation were to rise or sink with his own. As yet 
there were no contemporaries to participate the spoil or suffer by 
defeat. He must elevate and establish German Literature, or to 
all appearance, he with his native language must be to the learned 
world, as '* things that were." It was by one bold stroke too, that 
this was to be accomplished. The age, which should have produ- 
ced the stepping stones to the pinnacle of fame, had passed. No 
poets of any distinction had then appeared in Germany. Unaided 
by his countrymen, he was to rival the greatest and best of other 
nations, before he could remove the aspersion from his own, and 
prove their language to be susceptible of a refinement, surpassed 
perhaps by none of modern days. This he well knew and deliber- 
ately resolved on the undertaking. But he was equal to the task. 
His mind was the home of sublimity, around which clustered every 
other quality requisite for such an exalted purpose. 
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In the following dramatic extract, we have a more perfect delin- 
eation of the mind, than any which our pen could trace. It is on 
the death of our gieat progenitor, and stands in the translation thus. 
Adam. — The terrors of the Almighty are upon me. My eyes lose 
you, my son. What darkly gleaming light rolls before me ? 
Feel'st thou the shaking of this rock ? Dost thou hear the trem- 
bling of that hill ? Upon that hill behold him ! Seest thou, my 
son, the Angel of terror ! 
Stih^ — ^is night around me, but I hear the noise of sounding 

steps, 
tlemarks on such poetry would be vain and idle. Our fancy can 
scarce sketch the power which conceived such beautiful grandeur. 
Klopstock studied greatness, and his mind was toned by that study. 
In common life, he was a common man — but in poetic composition 
his soul expanded like the effulgence of morning. His thoughts 
were of the purest intelligence. Ascending to the very zenith of 
fame, he deliberately traversed those regions of light, where dwells 
forever his imperishable name. In many respects he is the com- 
plete contrast of Byron, whose excitements pushed him right on- 
ward. At one time his mind is the complete sport of passion — 
pouring forth in anger, little else than madness, its thundering elo- 
quence, denunciations, or satire. Again it reflects in calm magni- 
ficence the beauties of nature as the unruffled ocean the sun- 
Ibeams. Anon, the surface is ruffled, and burning thoughts come 
rushing through it 'feelingly and fast,' till it becomes <a whirling gulf 
of phantasy and flame,' He seems a union of antitheses, but such 
was his command over them, that they are made to contribute to his 
celebrity. Had his passions been controlled by principles, his mind 
governed by fixedness of purpose, his works might have retained 
their beauty and sublimity, and if pathos should be measureably - 
wanting, they would by no means lose their attractiveness,, and 
much tbeit is offensive would be suppressed. Byron's mind was pe- 
culiarly energetic. Touch what chord you would, the vibrations 
wore long and deep. Many however think him deficient in inven- 
tion — and we confess that if invention consists merely in plotting — 
in surprising readers with crafty machinations, the judgment is just. 
But to us his invention seems of a different character. It is exer- 
cised fully, and successfully upon expression. Look at the variety 
and richness of his versification. Yet there is very little petty ar- 
tifice lo captivate. Many of his thoughts are familiar and even 
common -pi ace, but the expressions give them a transformed power. 
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His mind fs mostly turned in upon itself, and whenever the external 
senses bring somo new beauty to his consideration, it is but to 
awaken some new and vivid train of feeling. 

Thus, his epics are mostly the stories of his feelings and experi- 
ence. And if we consider how difficult it must be to give interest 
to such a narration, we are astonished to find our solicitude still in- 
creasing when we arrive at the end of each canto. His thoughts, 
' mixed in one scene, with varied beauties glow ;' for no one ever 
possessed so eminently the art of versatility. The world is indebt- 
ed to him for a new species of poetry, which if it never can be made 
of great advantage to mankind, must remain a noble and perpetu- 
al monument to his inventive genius. 

Byron's description of Rosseau is no less applicable to himself. 
As well did he know * how to make madness beautiful,' and throw 
the enchantment of poetry indescribably attractive around thoughts 
better befitting a demon. His mind was too far mod*eled by cir- 
cumstances. Things that would have made little impression on 
others' minds, produced wonderful effects on his. Klopstock was 
entirely of another mould. Ever disposed to converse with the 
better part of nature, his mind assumed an elegance and kindness 
altogether superior. Who can for a moment contemplate these 
great men, and not perceive the powerful efTect their morals had on 
their intellects ? The one, a sincere christain, shed continually the 
radiance of glory. The other, a visionary sceptic, glows now like 
bis < phosphoric sea'— now enveloped in profound gloom, vanishes 
from the smiling world, or seems ready to annihilate it to rid himself 
of some fearful apprehension, Byron's mind seems at times to be 
in agony, and while the throes were on, he would say, 

■ ■Could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expressions, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weac, 
A)l that I would have sought, and all I seek^ 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — ^into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, 

And yet perhaps there never was a writer that freed expressions so 

entirely from bombast. Frequently they indeed << bum." His fancy 

was vivid, and striking, his imagination powerful and grand. He 

looked at an object and it swelled into magnificence. He dipt his 

pencil, and whatever was forcible, sublime, or awful, immediately 

blazed upon the canvass. Such were some of the characteristics of 

a mind, to which the world can show no parallel. 

S. T — -8 Du'N, 
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THE TEETH AND STOMACH 



As day in Maj this verrft year, 
A curious wrangle I did hear. 
A set o' teeth, lang used to chew 
Tohacco, bullock-beef, an' stew, , 
Determin'd richt or wrang to ken 
How rauch they cou'd wi safety sen' 
Into the stomach. 

The kitchen bell 
Repeateil its accustom'd knell ; 
An' watery keen they eager look'd 
At the few victuals that were cook'd. 
Not half enough ! Let's hae some mair, , 
Not half enough for students there ! 
Why, how d'ye think a man can study 
Wi'out a well-fed drowsy body ! 
Impossible I Ho 1 Cook, we say 
Let's have enough for once to day. 
Remember sir, we rise at live ; 
Then thro' the day its naught but drivoy 
Drive at Opticks--drive at Greek ; 
Go to dinner o'er the Creek ; 
Chop wood an hour ; study ; shave ; 
We have nae time to tell the lave. — 
But sir, you see 'tis plaguy work 
Thus to labour like a Turk. 
Go to, we say ; set out yir table ; 
Bring forth yir beef as fast as able. — 
Electrified, the poor Cook sprang 
Like Johnnie Gilpin in the sang. 
Down sat the teeth resolv'd to eat 
Of all an' every sort o' meat. 
The stomach said : Gude sirs, I pray 
Gie me nae mair ado this day. 
At breakfast, ye consum'd enough 
O ' bread, melasses, an' sic stufi^ 
That really, sirs, I speak in sorrow, 
'Twill serve me thawing till tomorrow. 
No noise below — ^the teeth replied ; 
The stomach heard, lay still an' sigh'd. 
O ' beef an' roots a big half pund 
Were b^^ the masticators grund. 
A Johnnie cake — a sonsie fellow — 
That swam in butter warm an' yellow : 
O ' apple sauce, a heapit platefU' — 
Was not sic gormandizing hatefu' ! 
Soon disappearedj; a pumpkin pie ; 
A sweet cake that was rather dry ; 
A twirl'd bun, baith broun an' greasy, 
Were masticated pretty easy ; 
An' next a jug o' table beer 
Ran down the throat to guard the rear. 
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It mattered not what came to hand, 

If free fitie motes o' hair an' sand ; 

All was welcome, as if forsooth, 

Naught was emptier than a tooth. 

Oh ! Oh 1 my life^now cried the raaw— 

An' this is what I lang foresaw ! 

'Tis all in vain ; these cursed teeth. 

Will surely ane day be my death. • 

Three times a day, against my will, 

They with a wanton malice fill 

Me choke full up, wi sauce an' caudle, 

£nough an elephant to maudle. 

An' then the toneue wiU tell an' say, 

Oh how my head does ache to*day ! 

Last DJcht I thocht it wad hae split, 

Or sent me ravin in a fit. 

I coudna sleep — my heart was sair ; 

•Twas walking in the nightly air. 

That gae me this — Ye gowks, ye lie 

Ye never blame th^ pumpkin pie, 

The apple sauce, the buns^n' cakes. 

The table beer an' big beefsteaks, 

Ye swallow three times every day 

To banish health an' ease away. 

'TIS these, an' not the midnicht fur 

That makes yir head an' belly sair. 

Thus spoke the stomaoh ; for the teeth, 

All this time lay quite out o' breath. 

The Cook came in and clear'd the board. 

And all things to their place restoPd ; 

But really are, I canna say 

How meikle was devour'd that day. 

Yet this I vouch — ^if tisn't blunderd — 

'Twas somethin near ae gude half hundred. 



REFLECTIONS. 

At the munng hour of twilight gray. 
When silence reigns around, 
I love to walk the churchyard way : 
To me 'tis holy ground.— T. Wells. 

Wandering among the tombs of the << departed dead/' \fhen 
the lingering sun flings its last golden rays on the distant hills, I 
love to muse over the time-worn marble, — the silent mansion-houso 
of the dead — the grave. And here with a kind of melancholy pleas- 
ure, I now seat myself on the broken fragment of a nK>ss-covered 
stone, which is overshadowed by the branches of the mournful 
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cypress, planted perhaps by the hand, which now h'es entombed be- 
neath its shade. Now, while the long-standing marble, which has 
for years defied the wreck of time, and the newly-erected monu- 
ment, are successively presented to my observation, I wander back 
in imagination to the period when all these silent slumberers were 
acting their several parts in the great drama of life, — when they 
passed from the theatre of action, and, became dwellers in this land 
of silence. Here the honored and the lowly, the conqueror and 
the Have, sleep on together, undistinguished, save where the letter- 
ed marble marks the spot, which holds their bones, crumbling back 
to dust. Oh ! what a place is this for the contemplative mind ! It 
furnishes the theme with which the gifted Uervby has touched with 
a master's hand the deep sympathies and feelings of the heart, gath- 
ering from them a might with which to sunder the chains of the 
grave — an assurance that death is not an eternal sleep. But I for- 
bear ; this is consecrated ground, — thought is the only language of 
this common abode. Here, on my right hand, lies one who long 
since finished his career on earth, and departed to slumber and be 
forgotten. I find by the inscription upon his tomb; that he was of 
those noble few, who clung to the illustrious Washington, in the 
darkest days of our revolutionary struggle. Blessed be his memo- 
ry, and sacred the spot where he rests in peace ! And where now 
is that last remnant of a nation's hopes, who with him sustained 
the sinking liberties of the American people, when the tyrant would 
have crushed us forever ? Do they still live to participate in the 
rich blessings for which they fought and bled 1 'No ; there they 
lie ! The elrn waves its branches over them, and the wild flowers 
are blooming on the rising hillock— their grave : 

*^ A sacred band. 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes witiivitB early flowers to deck their graves." 

But here on my left, rumr the dark gray marble, bearing the name 
of one of far different fortune. It is the grave of a noble youth. 
Hia career was short, but brilliant. A sudden stroke of fate snatch- 
ed him away in early life, when the noble qualities of his mind were 
first budding into existence. When sufiering under the pangs of 
dissolving nature, he exclaimed : << The Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice," and yielded his willing soul to God who gave it. And 
here are many graves before me, marked only by the gentle mound 
which rises over them. Could we know who slumbers there, doubt- 
less we should find the honorable, the statesman, and the scholar 
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laid near the child of porerty and want And were we acquainted 
with their history, we should find that they once pushed on in the 
course of life, with the same untiring zeal afler wealth and fame, 
with the same grasping for honor and glory^ which marks the char- 
acter of some of the present age. And for what purpose was all 
this toil and strife, which now lies buried in oblivion 1 And why is 
it that one generation, toils, dies, and is forgotten, and then another, 
pursuing the same course, like the billows of the stormy sea, rise 
but for a moment, and then are dashed forever ! Doubtless this con- 
tinual movement keeps in action the elements of society, which 
would otherwise become dormant and inactive. Tet in this eternal 
gtirgf life, men often act as though they had endless duration at 
their disposal. And in the minds of some, a strange and awful 
mystery seems to hang about the final destiny of this being, called 
man. And shall this mind of thought, which can as it were take 
hold of futurity, possessed alone by the being who slumbers here, 
forever sleep t Shall the clay, which moulders here, confine for- 
ever that part of '< heaven divine," which for a brief space of time 
aatonishod the world by its superior brilliancy ? Shall not this f<|p), 
<< oreaAftd in the image of its Maker," when the last trumpet shall 
sound, rise and put on immortality 1 O blessed anticipation ! The 
undying mtndy cannot always slumber ! This assembly of the dead, 
whioh now sleep in silence, shall wake to an existence without end 
— ^to immortality. 

<* The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is ethereal ; tliey may try 
To darken and degrade it ; it may rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die ; 
And, when it wakens, it will send its fire 
Rekindled forth, intense and higher." 

M T. 
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A CHAPTER ON MIRRORS. 

** Ye who do compass earth about, and dwell 
lo subtler essence — Ye to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth's and ocean's caves familiar things." — Bifiran. 

Was it Pi ometheus who made a man and endowed him with a 
•Ottl ? Truly be deserves aH praise for the imitation. And per- 
haps in him began the work of discoverj, and perchance it is his 
race (more venerable than the Piscatorian gentry,) who still work 
wonderful inventions. The most subtle and nicest of these — that 
nearest to <* man creaticn^^ which ** nature's apprentices" have 
wrought, is the invention — pardon me — the imitation of the Mirror. 
Do you doubt it ? Consider — axamine the thing itself. Has it not 
materiality and immateriality — body and soul X It reflects —and 
Locke says, << reflection is the action of mtnd upon itself;" this of 
course implies the existence of mind* 

CIBut even more than man can do, — ^it can prove its spiritual being. 
The nM>st profound argument of human littleness in support of its 
" soul existence" is but this, << I think : ergo, I am." But who has 
not seen as his eye has glanced aeross bis looking-glass — a form — 
a shadow of a shade — flashing athwart it, seemingly the inhabitant 
of that brittle dwelling place ? Aye, who has not seen the vision 
stop — remain stationary — return him glance for glance ? But seek 
it — it's there —it has gone— t^ou cannot trace it. — Advance, and, 
dash the mirror to fragments-*-still from every remnant you see 
those mysterious, yet recognised features peering out, and, gaze 
while you will, still will that steady look be fixed upon you ; —in 
short, <* you can but by annihilating, kilL" 

Butof what advantage Is it to man? How does it benefit his 
condition? For unless its utility can be proved, its ^< living soul" 
avails us nothing." True, friend, and I will satisfy you there, and I 
will prove to you its utility by suchpo^a6/c demonstration, that, sat- 
isfied with admiring the result of such worship, you will tolerate 
even in your wife an adoration so improving as that she pays her 
mirror. And you will love her the more as you behold her, morning, 
noon, and night, giving her devoted glances to another ; for that 
oiker is so like herself, whom you own angelic, why should not she 
love it as well as you ? 
Nature herialf was the inventor of the mirror, and still she bears 
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the palm. When, or what individual first worked out the imitation, , 
cannot now be determined — probably some one in " the world be- 
fore the flood" — for as far as htstorj or tradition speaks, the belka 
before ^oah were very like the mirror's devotees of the present day. 
The first instance of its utility, I shall relate, rather refer, to 
gods th«n men-*~but it merely shows the power and dignity of its of- 
fice. Minerva attempted to play upon the flute — ^but she had no 
musical talents ; besides, really 'twas quite unbecoming in a female 
though divine ; a piano is quite a diflerent thing. Poor creature ! 
she become the laughing stock of the gods. A mirror, pitying, gave 
her the fruit of its reflections. And observe, O reader ! its sagaci- 
ty. Instead of using reason with the Lady god, (which experience 
whispers each one of you is vain,) it told her ■' your features are dis- 
torted." You know the result. But not to multiply particular ex- 
amples, how few of the sex have not been benefited in the same 
manner. In prospect of a ball, a fete, a levee, it always materially 
assists the troubled fair one. '* That dress becomes you not ; that 
cheek— a deeper hue," &c. &c. But the mirror has performed 
higher and nobler offices. Aiding the philosophy and patriotism of 
Archimides, by its fiery but strictly prudent reflections, speedy de- 
struction came upon the Roman fleet. This most probably was a 
mirror of Chivalry, and the chroniclers of the dark ages seem to in- 
timate in their mysterious histories thai a race of that genus was per- 
petuated. Indeed they often speak of <* mirrors of Chivalry" shin- 
ing alone amid the darkness — when the human race had gone wild 
again. A word on natural mirrors. They are the noblest things in 
nature. What were the Naiads, the Oceanides, et cetera, but spirits 
of the mirror ? Gaze upon the ocean in its rest, in the clear star- 
light of a summer evening ; how brightly do those shadows dance 
beneath the bosom of the wave. Are they not 
"The stars that rule our destiny ?" 

Gaze upon the Alpine glaciers in their grandeur, spread out beneath 
a noonday sun. Can a thought of equal sublimity swell the soul ? 
The vision would be blasted by a moment's gaze« And the eye of 
the eagle that mounts unblinded toward the sun quails at that fiery 
glance. 

One word, and I have done — I have been often laughed at be- 
cause I love to gaze at the bright eye a woman. But why may i 
not ? 1 am but a worshipper of the divinity enthroned there. 

R. 
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THE MANIAC EREMITE. 

I. 

The beam of heaven, the cloud of earth, that blend 
In autumn skies, their gladnevB and their gloom — 
The twilight eAiade, when day and night contend 
Their era pife boundanes — ^the breathing tomb 
Of soul and sense — the flesh-wrapt spirit's home — 
The midnight meteor, with glittering wan. 
In damp and darkness nursed, awhiie to bloom 
Upon the brow of night, its course way span, 
And find in deeper mists a grave— ev'n sucJi is man. 

n. 

There is a dark unearthly power that throws 
Its wildering night on reason's brightest day ; 
The spirit's fire—the kindling thought that glows 
In the sane eye, aie withered from its swav. 
Madness, the Demon, reigns — ^the quenchless ray 
Yet dimly streaming through the ideot stare, 
Liehts the Ivild ruin of the spoiler's way ; 
While erinning fiends, and ghosts of reason there, 
Howl in the maniac's laugh, and revel in hui gkr^ 

HI. 

I would fi^m lifb's yet living past might fade 
One burning image of remembered woe ; 
I would the grave might prison with its dead 
All thought of one, whose being's hurried flow 
Wild impulse chafed to madness' phrenzied glow ; 
Nor boots it now of withered hopes to tell. 
And cankering wrongs that he alone might know ; 
He rests — ^the shattered wreck fix>m ocean's swell, 
Forgot the tempest's rage, and stilled the surges' knell. 

IV. 
Hk came — that nameless child of miseo', 
Nor brooked the gaze o'ercurious whence or why ; 
But other climes had seen his agony. 
And he had wept beneath a softer sky ; 
And with him came, and ever lingered nigh 
With look of love, his ftir and faithfiil boy ; 
And he alone might share his moody eye. 
And sooth the woe that pitying looks annoy. 
When heaved his harrowed brain with wild delirious joy. 
V. 
And he, when that stern glance quelled not the tale, 
Spake of that other land, with chiklhood's love— 
A fairer and a better, where his sail 
Once slept on sunnier sti*eams, that still may rove, 
Yet not for him, benea^ his native grove. 
And sometimes would h\ breathe, unwilled, a name 
He seemed to love, yet shun ; for well he strove 
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To check its rising when remembrance came 
Of things ho might not word, checked, smothered, yet the same. 

VL 

Tis a stem toil for childhood's lips to learn 
These movings of the heart to quell ; the head 
With years may win the mastery, and spurn 
The promptings of the soul ; or if hath bled 
Too much that heart, o'ertrampled in the tread 
Of passion or of woe, 'twill henceforth be 
A thing that lives to mind us of the dead-^ 
A throbbing sepulchre, like that dead sea 
^ O'er the sunk citied plain that booms sepulchrally. 

VII. 

The stranger came, and on the dizzy verge 
That beetled pendent o'er the mirror lake, 
His tent he hung, and listened to the dirge 
That wave and wind and sleepless echo make ; 
And when no breath the slumbering surge might wake 
And cloud and cliff were copied in the deep. 
He wooed his mimic self below, and spake 
As to a friend that with him seemed to weep. 
Of times and loves which were, that o'er the memory creep. 

vm. 

He worded not his woe, but on his brow 
'Twas writ by sorrow's self in lines of light ; 
Men were his hate : for life and love were now 
The morbid seemings left of reason's flight. 
None dreamed what treasured wrongs had power to blight 
Life's embryo hopes and joys : for he had spurned 
The sympathy that throbs at sorrow's sight. 
And m>m the laughing world in scorn he turned. 
And fed the funeral fires that in his bosom burned. 

IX. 

TiBfE sped its flight, and o'er the stranger threw 
The air familiar of a look oft seen ; 
With wing unspurred the seabird round him flew. 
And tameless things grew conscious of his mien ; 
Still prowled within, unsated, and unseen 
Save in its blight, the canker worm of hell ; 
And nerveless now, what erst had reason been. 
Wild fancjr's haggard forms and haunting ^11 
Gnawed at his writhing soul, o'emmstered in theitspeU, 



At length he came not for his wonted store, 
And one, who sought in chase that upland wild, 
Found, on its utmost peak of granite hoar. 
The father watching by his lifeless child — 
Himself fest dying; while he sadly smiled. 
And sung to lull the dead he deemed asdeep ; 
And soon slept with him, and the huntsmen piled 
With rocks their monument, that o'er che deep 
Still gleams with beacon white upon that fuaeral steep. 
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XI. 
Oifs scathed pioe flings its gray arms o^r the grave 
Where sleep that hapless twain, the sire and son ; 
And when at dayset on the drowsy wave 
The breeze floats gasping, and the firetted moan 
Of far-off shores comes o'er the waters thrown. 
Soft sweeps the reverent oar beneath their tomb ; 
And piled above, imearthlv and aloncL 
The mcyited clouds, in saci, sepulchral gloom. 
Watch o% th$ strangers' reei, and weep their fearful doom. 

R.E. 



A FYTTE ON TONGUES. 

I WAS lately aot a little sarprised at reading the account of a very 
celebrated man, who, it was affirmed, could speak with no less than 
iwmiy'Swen different toognes. Now upon my word, I know not 
whether this very tonguey gentleman personified a little Babel, by 
making iise of all his tongues at once, so as to hold converse with 
twenty seven different persons sinraltaneoasly, or employed only 
one at a time, taking care to lay it aside for another, whenever it 
became weary. But this I do know, that if my aunt Polly Pickle, 
to whose garrulous tutelage myselPand half a dozen more unfortu« 
nate urchins were entrusted during our sojourn in the nursery, had 
^ been endowed with twenty-seven tongues, we should never one of 
us have lived to witness the present sera ; for notwithstanding she 
had only a single linguacious member, we barely escaped, with a 
partial deafness, an acidulated temper, and an eternal antipathy to 
old maids-— but, ye powers ! what wo would this maiden Xantippe 
have wrought upon us if, instead of one, she had been gifted with 
twenty -seven such peace^estroying scourges ! 

Our forefathers, it appears, were somewhat better provkled for on 
thi» score than ourselves ; for we find, in the early history of the 
countiy, the Indians were always speaking of the Whites as having 
" two tongues ;" and this was no doubt the reason they were ena- 
bled to talk the poor, simple Red Men, who were a monoglot race, 
out of their furs and hunting grounds. Indeed we may conjecture 
^t the polyglot race are not yet entirely extinct ; but some of 
their descendants have found their way into the present Congress ; 
*<>' we, who «* live up here fo the North so far," can never believe. 
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that with only one tongue apiece, they could e^er make tfo many 
and multifarious speeches, as have been ringing in the eass of our 
nation for six months past. But verily I esteem the tongue as one 
of Heaven's choicest gifts — the supreme regulator of the whole 
man« In short, I totally disbelieve the science of P/^eno/ogj, 
which makes the seat of the intellectual operations to be in the criC^ 
nium, when it is really, as 1 could demonstrate if I pleased, to be 
sought for only in the tongue. As soon as Gall and Spurzheim 
have enjoyed their <' nine days of immortality," which is a boon per- 
fectly gratuitous on my part, as a return for misdirected zeal, I in- 
tend to promulgate my new science of Glotology, I shall more- 
over lecture upon tongues, exhibiting specimens of the various kinds; 
and shall take busts of all the distinguished tongues of the age, not 
forgetting those of some of our Senators, whose lingual develqpe- 
ments are well known to be unusually prominent. 

I pledge myself to sustain my new doctrine by the most logical 
arguments, either by the analytic or synthetic mode of reasoning, by 
analogy or reductio ad abfurdum — even by the very argumentum ad 
hominem. To avail myself now of only the last mentioned method 
— if any one is so obstinate as to skepticise upon my theory, give 
me leave, Mr. Dqughty, by way of experiment, to cut out your own 
tongue, and if you are not dumbfounded and speechless, unable <'to 
wag a tongue" in your own defence, or to utter one word in proof 
that you have a single spark of intellect remaining afler this domi- 
cil of the mind is removed, then will I confess myself a visionary 
enthusiast, fit only to be ranked with a Perkins, an Owen or a 
Symmes. 

I did ictend to give an inkling to the rationale of the science, at 
this time, by a dissertation upon the peculiar linguacious configura- 
tions of Coleridge, O'Connell, Wellington and Talleyrand, but shall 
be obliged to defer my design until a future number. A volume em- 
bracing a complete elucidation of the science of Glolology will be 
forthcoming, and accompanied with illustrations and plates of the 
tongues of Clay, Calhoun, Mordacai Manassah Noah, Amos Ken- 
dall and Major Downing— -hut now methinks I hear some one say : 
'* Lorenzo, enough, hold thy tongue. 

LoR. 
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THE SATURDAY COURIER, &c. 

Ws have before us the Saturday Courier, purporting to be a liierary 
f>aper, published weekly at Philadelphia. It is said to be the largest and 
roost extensively circulated paper in the United States. As a macter of 
course, such a publication must exhibit upon its very front the marks of 
a refined taste m its management, and the most powerful talents in its 
literary execution. But lest we unhesitatingly grant it a character which 
It does not ])ossesB, let us take the paper from its resting place, and 
spread h out to view upon the — we beg pardon,it is too large for our table 
•*-upon tbe^floor. Now we have it conspicuously before us ; let us see 
what it contains. On the first page we find one " Poem," sundry senti- 
mental Tales, with a short paragraph on Rail-Roads. Thus far it is so ; 
but, far as our limited discernment can penetrate, none of the articles 
exhibit peculiar talent or originality. So we will turn over the next three 
pages and see what we find. Mtrahile ! The whole space which ought 
to be filled up with something calculated to improve the taste, or to ma- 
ture and strengthen the mind, is occupied with " amusing anecdotes"— 
with wraps and patches of" distressing casualties," " daring robberies," 
intermingled with old maxims, quaint sayings and innumerable other 
curious and edifying items— all more befitting the taste of a wonder- 
loving school-boy, than a place upon the pages of a popular literary pe- 
riodical. Such is the appearance of this paper for one week, and a sim- 
ilar appearance it always presents. We have exhibited its general char- 
acteristics, so that our readers may easily come to a decision, whether, 
if mathematically considered, its absolute worth would be found to be a 
positive or a negative quantity. Yet this is but one out of a vast number 
of such publications, yclept Ztfcm;^, with which the press incessantly 
teems. It is very considerate that such papers have their adopted char- 
acters as literary, printed in conspicuous letters with their titles; were it 
not for this well thought of, doubt-dispelling mark upon the forehead, we 
do confess we never could have discovered the "nature of the animal." 
But more soberly. Though there are some honorable exceptions, yet 
the greatest part of our weekly journals claiming to be literary, are most 
contemptibly mean. As a general thing, they contain no sound articles ; 
open no sources of moral or political information ; in short they contam 
nothing which can strengthen or invigorate the muid. The soil froin 
which they gather their support seems to produce but one species of 
plants— namely, /^hon. But that grows abundantly, and we presume 
spontaneously : for, of a truth, among the numberless specimens of to 
weed which have come in our way, we have discoveredvery few which 
exhibited any marks ot well applied labor in their cultivauon, or the ne- 
cessary care and judgment in dressing and pruning. Here we wish to 
be understood, that we do not condemn aU fictitious writmg ; on the 
contrary, we are the firm advocates of a moderate share of weU conceiv- 
ed fiction. Yet we do say, upon our conscience, that we have been most 
insufferably bored with the dull, unmeaning trash, in the shape of tales, 
legends, &c., with which our would-he literary journals continually teem. 
But be it wkh us as it may, such papers among the great mass of the 
people, are the most apprbved and popular which are read. Ihis light 
and W material, circulating extensively over the whole country, in a 
jrreat many instances furnishes the only acceptable reading, rhis tact 
beaip sad, but irresistible testimony to the existence of a vitiated and 
degenerate taste ; which is alike hostile to the spread of general intelli- 
gence and the true interests of literature. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE SPIRITS. 

How light and buoyant were my steps yesterday eve, as I passed 
along the streets of our village. How delightful nvaa the glow of 
spirits ; how grateful the play of every passion. It was not the ef- 
fect of any realized hope — it was not the stimulus of anything fu- 
ture ; the past and future were alike forgotten. It was not the at- 
mosphere nor the weather — I know not if it rained or shone. But 
there was a ray that shone within, and warmed the soul ; while with- 
out, Nature seemed glad, a smile playing on every countenance, 
myself more joyous than all. Double quick time was the pace, as 
I neared the marble ** Hall of Science." Allegro was the step, as I 
nM)unted the staircase with a bound — up, up, up, up-— how in the 
name of Apollo and the sacred Nine came I in the i^rret ! 

Reader, perchance you have never been in a College garret. But 
have you never listened to the sound of the rain pattering up^n the 
roof above the top lofl of some humbler dwelling 1 And are you not 
conscious there is something classical, something exquisit^y poet- 
ical in the very idea of even ordinary garrets ? But know that a Col- 
lege garret as infinitely transcends all other garrets^ as College wit 
is more attic than the rustic pun of the mountain clown. Here was 
accumulated all the literary exhalations of the institution, and I must 
have been in most unsentimental mood not to have felt the inspira- 
tion of the place. Especially at this moment, when perfect silence 
prevailed, and when the waning rays of twilight struggled through 
the half-obstructed sky-light above, scarce delineating the outlines 
of the massy, rough-hewn stones, the long rafters that rested upon 
the entablatures below, the strong, upright posts, and the many 
branching braces that supported the ponderous roof of the edifice* 
Leaning against a post for sometime in a reverie, a change came->^ 
not over my dream, but over the apartment. I did not dream, nor 
was I asleep, but fully awake, and so was the garret emphatically 
awalte, and alive too — with spirits ! I know not but the mention of 
spirits may excite a smile of incredulity, perhaps the laugh of deri- 
sion. But as I am a gentleman, (and disbelieve this at your peril,) 
as sure as there is yet water at the fount of Helicon, as true as 
Mercury was cunning and Minerva wise, so certainly did I see a 
vast congregation of spirits. Around the room,which was beginning 
to be strangely metamorphosed, I saw tlvd form of every hero of 
literature and philosophy, who has lived since the morning of the 
creation. And upon a.ricketty old table, which was placed in front 
of a superannuated arm chair, were piled the volumes they had writ- 
ten — the prices of their immortality, the repositories of the wisdom 
of the learned world ; alas ! it was surprising to see how pttiluUy 
small was the number. 

Apart from the rest sat Homer, surrounded by cobwebs and dust, 
but ^e was blind and heeded it not ^ but slowly numbering his fin- 
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^erSf was busy enumerating the Grecian warriors who fougl^ at 
Troy, and laughed ho hear of >he extravagance of his modem cofn- 
mentators. Socrates too was there philosophizing with all his 
gravity, and ever and anon turning to sip the fatal hemlock, the cha- 
Hce of death to others — to him the cup of immortality. Plato, in 
an attitude most dignified, reclined at the foot of a stately post, and 
imagined himself seated under his favorite palm. But he was taci- 
turn and opened not his mouth, for a group of philosophers towards 
the northwest comer had so far outstripped his own wildest aod most 
fantastic notions that he was chagrined and mute with astonisbmeot. 
Virgil and Horace sat cheek by jowl with a dozen of old Faleroian 
between them — Byron had ensconced himself upon a fearful cliff, 
high up the Alps, (it might have been a niche in the chimney in 
broad day light,) and sketched in boldest lines the raging thunder 
storm. And as he strove to throw his whole soul of thought into 
one withering word — lightning, his countenance gleamed brighter, 
and seemed more wild with passion^ than the teiopest^rent clouds 
that warrai above his head. Newton, in attitiide of *< patient 
thought," having consumed all his stationary, was pondering upon 
logarithmics. Scott, seated upon his eighty volumes, was busy 
with his pen, vainly endeavoring to patch up numerous unhappy 
places in his *' Napoleon." In a dark corner was Goethe training 
hts witches to their midnight gambols— Milton, too was marshalling 
his spirits for the awful contest, but aware of his blindness they were 
continually straying and frolicking among those of the heathen My- 
thologists. Upon a bed of eastern roses, surround«'d by an awning 
of Persian tapestry — or spider's web, rested the voluptuous Moore, 
lulled into a never ending sleep by the soporific charms of prema- 
ture adulution. On the western side, crouched close under the roof, 
were several whom 1 knew to be my countrymen,forbidden to leave 
this bumble situation by- a redoubtable lordship, yclept John Bull, 
who flourished a terrific whip in that direction, with nearly as many 
lashes as there are critical Reviews in Great Britain. And wo for 
his temerity, who attempted a more honorable station ; yet a few, 
seizing upon a time when ha was surfeited with roast beef, ci^ntri- 
ved to minffla with the crowd of Immortals. Galileo, Eierscbel, and 
a group of kindred spirits shrewdly managed to obtrude their teles- 
copic tubes through an opening by the ill-adjusted scuttle, assaying 
to track the " vague moon and read the mystic star ;" when in the 
midst of their observations, the trap door was raised, and the grace* 
ful Apollo, of << oracle shop" memory, descended and took bis seat 
in*the big arm-chair. 

This mighty potentate, who sways the sceptre over the empire of 
Literature, wore a seamless robe wrought from the papyrus ; aod 
with a voice more benign than I anticipated, called upon all these 
who had volunteered to think for the rest of mankind, while they 
slumbered, to advance and prefer their claims for Immortality. lo* 
stantly a vast concourse of low-browed novelists came forward, but 
a Mngle glance from the Judge urged them to a precipitate retreat. 
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A Philadelphian'next appeared, to beg seats among the Immortals, 
for nearlj all bundled of bis friends. But being somewhat over 
loaded with their duodecimos, he unfortunately let them fall upon 
the floor, where thej were irrecoverably lost amid the heaps of sim- 
ilar rubbish, a venerable old man, who already occupied an hon 
orable seat on the right hand of the arm-chair, now presented a new 
version of the Bible, which Apollo declined ; alleging that it did not 
come within the pale of his authority. I recognized many acquain- 
tinces who had oome here to enrol their names among the '< happy 
few ;" but as often as Apollo turned bis eyes in that direction their 
hearts failed them, and they shrunk back into a dark corner. 

Fearful that I might be suspected of being a suitor at the court 
of Fame, I was planning my escape, when Apollo exclaimed : 
'' What, Lactantius ! are not the Adelphi, the Undergraduate, the 
Shrine, and the Medley sufficient examples 1 dare you hazard 
another trial, ere you yield the contest for success 1 Advance then, 
and learn the fate of the Philomathesian." All trembling, I en- 
deavored to secrete a sheet of proof, which I unluckily held in my 
hand, lest it should witness to my prejudice, when he continued : 
'* Yes, 'tis true, thought loses half its divinity when entrusted to pa- 
per ; we will examine the Philomatkesian in its original essence." 

He raised his wand, and instantly appeared before him, ranged in 
close proximity, (put together,) the heads of the whole Literary As- 
sociation. A motley though passable collection of craniums, ex- 
cept that some exhibited rather large developements of vurbosiiy 
and diffusitiv^ness, and a few had been cracked by overheating. A 
dark smoke arose from the spot, and forth leapt a little spirit clad 
in yellow, who avowed himself the precursor of an infinite train of 
kindred spirits, severally remarkable for their unique originality. 
Mustering all his intdleclual energy^ ** the whole nrVan, body and 
spirit,^ he vowed to leap the Rubicon of criticism at a bound ; but 
his spirits flagging, he tarried on this side — urged, we opine, by the 
recital of a very pathetic legend of home, to a love for his ** native 
mountains." Nevertheless as proof of his mettle, he mounted a 
wild charger and dashed with a Madman down a precipice into the 
** raging torrent below." Another spirit emerged, clad in blue. 
He displayed an air of rotnance, assumed the character of a travel- 
ler, and descanted very learnedly upon Russian Letters and Italy. 
But he was withal weak, a vain braggadocio, and would have suf- 
fered instant decapitation, had not Pocahontas interceded that he 
might be only banished to a << ruined hut," situated in some dolorous 
spot OQ Lake Sacrament ; where he now drags out his '< withered 
existence," the warning example of a miserable, disconsolate, ^^ dis' 
appointed Genius,** The third was a red spirit, and more modest 
than the last. The next was pale and gave wolW^j^ptoms of 
Coneumptio% but made an attempt at wit^ tanked q£ the vanity of 
Human Life, and prated about the " factitiousne^' of Phrenolo- 
gists. Yet he was, forsooth, a better Spirit ; onW^ having suffered 
9omewhat.from the effects ot patient thought, of Jr hypoihondriacat 
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turn, Btid talked b mehmcholjr strains of the ** cold and eitaamy 
drops that settled oo his brow !" Another eame, robed ia the most 
dazzling colors, and sat down to relate a marvellous story of a mys* 
lertouB Stranger ; but observing that Apollo had fallen asleep, be 
proposed to finish his tale sometime during the next centuiy, and 
evanished. The sevetAh was both a chemist and a philo60|4ier. 
For having filled a retort with floating ideas from the literary atmoa- 
phere, he refined (hem by a pen-ink-and-paper process, so as to ob- 
tain the very (h^ginal of all thought. He then explained the ra^ 
tionale of the metempsychosiB of the Old Fear into the JWv, by rea- 
soning very similar to that employed by modern philosophers ia 
proving personal identity. Another, and another came. This last 
displayed very pugnacious propensities. lie first encountered Maj. 
Downing — then hazarded a rencounter with Col. Crockett ; and 
finally gave vent to his spleen by furiously assailing a very modest, 
matron-like Lady, who occupied an elevated seat among the Im- 
mortal Poets. The onset was made with such fury that her Pari- 
sian cloak, (precisely like the Queen's,) was in most imminent dan- 
ger, when a gallant young knight, volunteering to repel this very un- 
courtcous attack, drove back her furious assailant ; for which chiv- 
alrous feat he received, as he merited, w w ^ . Ia this manner 
twelve spirits, ^* similar, though not the same," appeared, and van- 
ished into *' thin air." 

Verily, a(\er this examination of the *' original essence," I saw 
little room for hope, and feared it was all over with the Philoma- 
THEsiAN. I believe Apollo himself was in doubt, for he drew hi^ 
hand three times across his forehead, and bringing down bis wand 
forcibly ^it struck upon the bald head of a revere'd old Friar, (I guess 
ed it was Father Bacony)who cried out with V voice that made the 
edifice to quake. The craniums of the Asso^ation disappeared in 
a twinkling — the wall on the south was disparted, and I beheld to 
my amazement, a long range of stately buildings, more elegant than 
any 1 bad ever seen, even with " the prophetic eye of Taste." The 
doors of a spacious Library facing the north were opened, and Apol- 
lo asked for the Fiftieth Yoluroe of the Philomathesian. — It was 
brought ; a portly folio — The Philomathesian ; .A Journal of the 
Arts and Sciences, Literary and Critical Reviews^ Philosophical 
and Philological Repertory, 1884. 

It was enough. I bowed — Apollo gave a nod, (he might have 
been sleepy,) then motioning to a long line of authors who now of- 
ficiated here as a kind of lackeys, directed them to escort me down 
the ladder. Afier many a best howy I descended from the pr^ence 
of this august assembly ; and as mj polite conductors turned to 
leave me, pach whispered in my ear, that he purposed to write sotme 
sterling stuff M the next Volume of The Philomathesiak. 

We. 
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TO COrvRESPONDENTS. 

« G. *. H. '* dcferrecl to our next. 

Several "Fragments" ujidcr coiwidoratioii. . We would i>refcr 
them of ihe same icingih— ontire. 

Two pieces on the " Fine Arts " ^ri received. For the sake of 
peace betwixt ourselves and bitn of the Type, \vc pray some of our 
Corre&poDdente to perpetrate less ghastly chirography. We have 
ahnost decyphered soofie of them ; but they do haunt us in our night 
thoughts. 



Wo ren;rot that there wos- not room for the iollowinjj ia the body 
of the >vork. 
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a McssRs. Editors — The charge in your last Number, of pla- 

f, ^arisim in the author c>f 'Legend of Home, ' deinaudsi atteotion. 
p-.'r It seems that a lypograpliica! error, or a careiesd mij^take in the 
|i hasty trafisoription of the piece, was ihe cause of Jhe not uncalled 
|; for ai;cus^t)on. I have exutnined the original manuscript, which was 
^!j written aometime before * The Legend ' was published, and noarki^ 
I j of quotation are louiidiipon a paragraph, inserted nmon^^ the refloc- 
I tioa* on the death of my mother. You Ray a ionfr paragraph; I 

h.\ Bh\">uld ssy.a skort one. — The plot and nil the incidents of • LeneraJ 
p of lioaio ' are entirely orioioal. And, without multiplying nf>olo^ics 
ibr the notice^ error, I will barely sa}', that the name oi' * Al>Ku^• ' 
will, I trust, never be associated with ignoranct> so pnlpaMu, and 
jud^i*nient so despicably weak, as that he should bo co/KsjsIered ia^ 
supposing that the every wher« liuown, and read, and adminid max- 
ims of Washington Irving's Sketch Book, nnaht be atcalihtly caught 
by the nib of his pen, and palmed upon the public as ori<(iutti. 
Yours with respect. 

The Authou of ' The Lkgend, ' 

In reply to Adrian \vo would say, that wclised the manuscript 
he sent us. But betwi,tt the world— -i.o. our readere-^tbo Compos- 
iter, ourself and himself, it seems that we— let it pa^s. 

We are tardy again. By a mistake of the Press, one quarter of 
♦this Number was lost, occasioning considerable delay. 

(>:^t^TfiXs Number contains 2 Sheets.-^-— The postage 
fcrany distance not ex-ceeding' 100 miles, 3 Cents. — over. 100 
miles 5 Cts. 
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